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PREFACE TO THE SECOKH EDITION 


A revised and enlarged edition ol the Dccclopmcnl of 
Hindu Iconoiji'iiphy was being contemplated by me, since Us 
iirst edition (1941) bad run out ol print se\eral ;\ears ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the book, otherrvise the need for its second edition could 
not have been felt in such a coinparatiTely short time. When 
I was requested bv the publishers to revise it for a second 
edition, 1 not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
much fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 
its original size. The topics dealt with in the first edition 
were mainly connected with the general principles, early 
types and iconographic aaid ieononietric teciinicalities. So 
1 intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developnieutal aspects of the dillerent groups of cult icons, 
;in<! tliis intention was expi'essed by nie in its preface. But 
due to various reasons none of the \olunies couldJtc published, 
though manuscripts of some ol them were made ready for 
liie press. Dr. Stella Kraiiirisch, Professor of Pine Arts in the 
Lhiiversity of Calcutta at that time, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Indian Hocietij of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the cluqders for publication in the Journal. Four 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Yisnuile icons and 
one with those of Burya, were published in A olumes XIII, 
XIV and XYI of the same. W'rv fetv plates, howevv:' 
could be inserted in them to illustrate the icons, the idea 
being that they would appear in the uiunogriqdi, 1 ipiu and 
Surija, to be brought out separately. After a great deal ol 
progress had been made in this matter, the project lell 
through mostly due to tiie intransigence ol the piintei's 
of those volumes of the Journal. Thus, my original inten¬ 
tion did not matei'ialise, and when the second edition of the 
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book was taken up by tlie University Press, I utilised the 
opportunit}' to add four liig cliapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syncretistic groups. In doing 
so, 1 confined myself mainh to their essential features 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and de\elopment. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces¬ 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahmanical Hindu cults. 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the principal cult 
tenets, in order that groups of images illustrating them in an 
esoteric manner may he pi'operly undei'stood. The AVantara 
Devatas, or the lolk divinities, have been considered first, 
for they are the divine entities centering round whom the 
primitive cults of Bhakti liist originated. I ha\e included 
the iconographic types of Uanapati, Karttikeya, LaksmT and 
SarasvatT in this group, for I helie\'e that these deities were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddessi's. Ti'ue it is, that compaied with the original ATdic 
gods like Indra, Alitra, AAa\u, N'aruua and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Puranic order like AAsuii, Surya, Siva 
and Sakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them; hut at the same time many features and ideologies 
that are distinctly Amdic in character aie ahsoilied in them. 
Thus, xarious groufis ot icons associated with the major 
Brahmaiiical Hindu cults ha\e been discussed in ('ha])ters X 
and XI, where their composite character has been deli¬ 
neated. Icons of Brahma and the Astadikprdas, as well 
as those of such acces.sorics to the major cult deities, like 
Garuda, Nandin and the Ayudhapurusas, have been com¬ 
mented on in the first part of the twelfth or the last-chapter, 
the characteristic traits of various grou])s of syncretistic 
icons being dealt with in the second jiart. I can justiliahlv 
claim that I have been the first person to give a full and 
systematic consideration to these very interesting groups of 
images, only a few among which (Hari-Tfaia, ArdhanarTsvara, 
A'isnu-Lokesvara and Alarttanda-Bliairava) having lieen inci¬ 
dentally noticed by previous scholars. Two sections, (a) and 
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(.d), of Ajipendix A of the first edition C Tniape worship and 
tlie Pahearatra ' and ' Jdliulioitra ') lune l)een iiieorjjorated 
iti Chapters X and \f of thc' ])ivsent (ahtion, whih* twi. nt*v, 
topics, ■ The Ideulopx bjhind the Hindu linages ' and ‘ Some 
Piirrunc Deities in Vedic Id'xls ' Jiave been inserted ui their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. I ha\e iilso changed tlie 
order of tiu' two jairts (1 Appemiix J], pixinp ))rec('dence to 
CImptcr 57 of the I'rluihuDiiliitl, the w!i;de ol which with its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. Theie 
is no chang(‘ in the remaining portions of the Apjiendices. 

d'lie first editioji of tlu' book containe.l only ten jdates. 
six Iteing reproductions ol line blocks, the rest being of half¬ 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the jiresent edition has made many more illustrations neces¬ 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as lull 
as possible under the circumstances. Sri A. (Ihosh, the 
Director-Creneral of Archaeology in India, Sri ('. Sivarama- 
innrti, the former Superint(mdent ol thi' Archaeologwal 
Section, Indian iMiisenm, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleagiK' of mine in the 
Eniversity, riuidered a great dc'al cd assistance to me in the 
acipds'.tio 1 (d a luge numbei' el [ IioIo'm aph' t 1 iimwes Irom 
various jlmeunw and other collcetiom ed fniha, liom ^\hich 
a lairl\' rcprcsontati\'c selection made. 1 am grateful 

to all of them for this help. I am also indidited to Sri T). P. 
(Ihosh, the Curator of the Asiitosh Aruseiim, for the loan of 
live blocks from the collection oi the ■■ana'. ?.1\ 

.'■ordial tiianks are also dne to th- Pdiaratixa Yidya Bhavan 
(Bomliayf and to the Indian Sociely of (Irii'iital Art (Calcnllal 
lor lending me nine and eight good kli'cks Irom tneii lo.-])!'!- 
tive collections for reproduction in this edition. To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new cues winch are being 
reproduced in Plates ATT and A'lTI. These as well as llii' ni'w 
half-tone blocks were jireparcd by Ale-'H's. Bharat Bhotolv)!,' 
Studio. 

In tiro .selection of specimens lor illustrations. I lia\e 
been guided more by tlieir iconi’grajdiic fcatmes. than hv 
their artistic excellence, thoiigli a good manv of the imagi s 
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illustrated here are also of a hi^h ord(M* from the art point of 
view. Some of the best exam])l(‘s of Hrissan seulptnral art, 
notably those tioni Khicdiinf^ (^layurbhanj), have been 
reproduced here; many of iluaii wvvv ir^t tluar proper 

share of leco^nition l)y })](‘vious ^^dlola^s. Images selected 
for illustratimi liail mostly fiom Xortliiaa), Eastern and 
Southei'ii India, though images h(‘louging to ('entral and 
^Yestei'n India do not go nnia'pi’c^amtfs'L It is true that 
many ol the images s(o’e{a(^ 1 hehng to tin' cat(\uory of tlie 
oft-reprodue(*d ones ; but I Jound it lua'e^oary to sfdeet them 
for demourtrating my own inte; p!*etata)n ab>out thtan with 
the help of textual and ai'ehaeologi(*<d data. The attention 
of the readei’s may be drawn to oiu' only among* them in this 
connection. None of tla^ eajly nusliiH'Vjil reli(d‘s of India 
possessing ai'ti^ti(* meiat ol a May high oi*der has becni repro¬ 
duced oftener tliau the so-called Tiaiufnai of Rlej)hanta. 
But I have iilu-^trated it again lor sul)staiitiating mv own 
suggestion about its true import icf. ]:]). 47()-77). I would 
have been happy to include in tlif' illmti-ations many images 
that have been lea^'t re]a’oduc('d or that ^till |■(al)ain unrepi'O- 
(luced. But tli(' acgiiisitiou (U good jihotogtaaphs ol tluau has 
not l)een (sisy, and ha* d(\aling with tlu’ (hwadopmcntal as])ect 
of the cult icons man) ol the wcdl-known ones have been 
very iisofnl. Tt may also be notcal luaa' that ieonogi'ajdiv is 
sucli a vast subject that it is inp^ossilde for any one scholar 
to do full justice to it. Tt inquires a 1)nud of (airnest workers 
in the field to dew’ote tludi’ (‘luagy and scliolarsbij) to the 
general as wtdl as regional studu's ol this fa.seinating liramdi 
of Tndology in oialer tliat man)' fae(*ts of th(‘ (•om])osite (adture 
of India may be cornadly int{‘]’pi*et(Ml. 

The Bibliograplne Tnd(w in the first (‘dition of this b(‘ok 
has l)een ivplaced l>y a giuu'ral r)il)]i(jgraphy. A sadeetive 
index (including entries only u]) to Ajipendix A) lias l)een 
prepared in wdiich modc'rn jila^e iianu's niid names 
of modern antliors have' not ))oeii gc'iua'ally inehuhal. 
T have given a dedaileel list of (‘oidents, in which the' numer¬ 
ous to]>ies diseussed in tlii' different clmptcrs are se])arate1v 
entered pagewise. T hope tliat it will Ix' (d nmel) more use 
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to the leaders than K-puiute hiliu headings or very sliort 
bunimaries in tfie Inoiindn- of each chapter. The usual list 
ut ahiireviatiuiis has also hccu inserted in its piojier idace. 
The. list of ilhistiatioUs with cross I'etercnces to chapters (in 
the case ol line-draw nips) and iiapes (in the case of half-tone 
reproductions) has hecni carelully juepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledpemcnts made in its end. 

r shall lail in in\ duie il 1 do not exjiri’ss here my prate- 
lulness to a nuinhcr of persons who hel])ed me considerahly 
in seeinp this edition ihruuph the pre,-s. ri'ofessor Harida's 
Rhattacharyya, lately of the ilindu I niversitv, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the hi-st eipht chajiters 
vci\ ciiretully and hel[)ed me in correcting luanv misprints 
and sli[)s ; his sad death two months a.yo has ci'caied a Miid in 
the field of scholamhiji, and it has heeii a matter of personal loss 
tc; me. Sliri S. 1\. Saraswati kindix read the tin.d jiroofs 
ol the added chapters tind lot ked thiouph tlie arranpenient of 
the plates. Mrs. Dcxala kiitra, one ol inv former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Ai'chaeological 
Departinent of India, kindly checked the references given in 
the first eight cha])ters and loiind out some mistakes which 
have been put in the errata. Shri Bratindraiiatli (Mukherjee, 
one of niy students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
helj) to me in the j>rep;iraliori of the index. 1 am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without w liose assistance it would have 
been very difficult, if not impossibk', lor me to we this en¬ 
larged edition through the press. i\ly cordial thanks are also 
due to Sri Siheiuh'anath Ivanjilal, tlu' Superintendmit of the 
Calcutta Cniversity Press, and lus -.fall, jiai'ticulaiiy to Sri 
Asiitosli Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Beader, for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their (a-ompt and earnest 
attention to my work. Lastly, I should like to expuess my 
gratitude to Sri S. C. Chodi, the Ti'easuivi', and Sri ]). 
Cliakravarti, the Registrar of the Idhversity of Calcutta, for 
the interest taken b\’ them in the jnihlication t)f this edition. 
The hook w;is to have come out in the month of Hecemher, 
1955; I regret that due to some unforeseen eircuinstaiices its 
publication has been delayed. 
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There iias l)een some incdUi^istency in the spelling of 
place names, and in spite ol all endeavour, a lew errors have 
crept in. iMost ot these have been corrected in the errata. 
Some wiong references to plates in the text have also been 
set right in the li.-t ol illustrations. A few more slips might 
nave escaped niv netice. 1 hope th.ey are minor ones for 
which I crave the indulgence ol my readers. 


C.U.CT'TT.V rxiVF.KSlTV, 
The di.sf of March, V.JMi. 


•llTKNDRA X-VTH B.4XER.JE.V. 



PREFACE TO THE EHiST EDITIOA 


T. A. (r. Rao's Elciiiotfs of Hindu Iconixjyapliij (Yuis. [ 
and 11, piihli^liod under ihu auspices ot the Travancore State 
ill il)14 and IWIG respccti\ely) has so lon^ been iiiid still is 
the standai'd work on the subject. Some other works uii it, 
such asH. Eris.hna Sastri's South I)idi(tn Gods cnid (Snldcsscs, 
JT C. Ehattacharya's hiduni InuKjcs^ Part I, J. Dubreuirs 
Sindh Indiiin Iconoyrnpluj, the l>rahinanical section of 
A'. Iv. ]Uiattasah's Iconoijivpliij of the Buddhist and 
Hmhninnicul Scidptiircs in the Dueeu Museuiii, etc., have 
been published since then. Tvrislina Sastri’s and Dubreuibs 
works, a^ their names imply, deal with the South Jndian 
images oniw wliile Rliattachaiw a s book treats of several 
North ]n(han Hindu iniat^es c)i the Oupta and the post- 
Oupta [VM'iods. I’diatta^ali di^■(alsses the : [aH-ial tiaitiires ot 
the P)! alufiaiiical sculiitures found mostly in Eastern ]>en^ah 
So none of these works cam claim to be as lull and 
compielrnisive a the moiiuin'mtal work of T. A. (1. Rao. 
Rut comprehensi\e as the latter is, it still lacks certain features 
which am (‘sseiuial ioi’ the study of ffindu Iconoprapliy. 
Rao, no doubt, collected a number of vi'rv useful icono^i'a})liic 
texts (minv of which wiav liieii iinpublislual, some are still 
so even now ) in tlie apjiendir e^ to his \o!uni('s, and reproduced 
rnnneroiK laii^y and late mcaliaexal and some modern 
sculjuui'cs, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the same, but 
tile develojiment of the indi\idual iconopraphic types lum 
seldom been discussed by him. To show this (Uwelopnient, 
It is not only necessary to ^tiidy critically the extant reliefs 
and sinpk^ sculptures of the (ni[)ta, Kushan and pre-Kushan 
jieiiods, but a careful and systematic* handling of the 
numismatic and ^Ixptic remains of India of the same jieriods 
is also indispt‘nsabl(‘. Whim (airlica* scul[Uui*al ty])(‘s of ^ods 
and ^odfksses are not available, ancient Indian coin and seal 
devices lulp us I'cmiarkably in dcdmanininj^ the inode of their 
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rcpreht‘iii($ti()ii in ilin iviiiote pa>t. Tu reler lu one or two 
ilFstanei‘^^ : The iUiJdlia t\pe uu Kani-iika's coins, the (»aja- 
Lak^iuf (ie\ice uii ilie coins u! Bahasaliinila, Azilises and 
liajuvula, and the ’ \ aiaalia a\atai'a ' one on the * AdivaiTiha 
dranunas ui* tiie Uurjaiai Praliliara king Bhuja 1, fully show 
how they were based on tlie cunlemporary representations of 
the sa.nie di\inities in Indian plastic art. 

Not only h.ae the ahH)Ve-ineutioned data not been 
utilised bv l\ao, l)ul the earliest uioiiinnental and e})igraphic 
ones also have not |)eeii fully made use of by iiini. But Ids 
was a pioneer work, and it niu^t be said that many of tlie 
above materials wei'e not axailnble to him. In the course of 
Iona veers of U^ieliiiig liie >\d>j(^el to tbe^ Posl-tlraduate 
sUideni^ id the Caleutia rid\en-ity, 1 leU the need of tlu‘ 
sy.-.reuiatic eollectit)!! ol lie.' abo\e materials and tlieir earelul 
study in ivlalion to Hlndii leoiiogi apii\. T1 k‘ pi'esent work 
is the oeu'ome ol \eaiN ol f*olle-‘lion and liivi'liaml sludv oi 
nut only ^ludi aidiaeo’oeuai! data, hni aho ot hilnging 
together many new texts rc'lexani io the suhjt'ei, which have 
not yet Iveen fully noticed, ddiis \oliiiii(‘, how('\eig mainly 
deals wiiiithe geni'ial priiif’i[T- o! iilii.hi I(‘onogiaphv, and 
tlie early icsjnugraphie t\pe.. ol llimlu di\inilU‘s a- deteinun- 
able by emeient Indian (‘oin> and :-eals. ft i^ thus eom[)lete 
ill ilselt, and I iiileiul to follow it up with two tnore volumes 
dealing with the mimeroiis Hindu (adt images and tlieir 
aceessones. 

In the hrst eha[)ter of this hook, alti'i* giving an idea 
;d)Ont the subjeet its<df, 1 have indicaited the lines in which 
the study ot Hindu IcouogiMphv slauild la' e(uuhiclcd and 
the varieties ot materials handled in its seienlitie treatment. 
The seeiuul and third chapters coiilaiu elal)orat{' discussions 
about the anti(phty and origin of iniagc'-worship in India. 
Ill them T have tried to ai)prais(' cjatieallv the views of 
]U‘evious ^'(diolars on llu' above jirohUaiis and ha\(' given mv 
own leased on Idau'arv and aiadiaeologieal data. In the fourth 
ruid. tifth eliajitei’s I haxe ^h(>v\n liuw tlu' aiK'ient Indian coins 
and seal-imi)ressi()ns can mateiladv help n.- m ascertaining 
tlie eurlj' icouographic tvpi's ol a numher of Hindu divdnities 
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and tbtu* eiublenis, niany ol which would liavc otherwise 
remained unknown to us. lu the ^ixtl} cliapter I have 
elaborately discus^t^^j the iLcliuiiiUc oi the lcouo[)lastic art in 
India wdtii the lielp ot a \(iL*i(Ty ci' iiidiycuoiis lexis, few 
wdiicli ’were ei*ilieally studied by the })i('\ioiis wiiuax. on the 
subject. ! have also di^a usoal there tlie Ndiinus laetoi's which 
contnhiited to the developuient ol ihi-- art in ljHh<i and the 
nature and t‘xtent ol tlaar individual etuil! iliutauis. In the 
seventti ehaptiT* liave been t*x}daiiied the various ttehnieal 
terms and tei'minoloyies that niv Irecjuentlv to lie loiind in 
icono^TMphic texts, a coi’reet kiiowl.,'ilye ol v'-hiih is •'■-si'utial 
to every sludt^nl of Hipidu Teotiopj-iphy. In the eiyhth and 
last cha])ter the Ind'aii (xinons c-l Iconoinelrv have lieen 
disensso,!, a pnijiei* understanding ol vliiihi i^- nere-sai\' lor 
the study ol this subject. In coui-e ol tlii-^ 1 Icive instituted 
a brief comparison ol tlie Indian canoiw \\iih ilo'-e lollowed 
by the Egyptian and tlie TTellenistic artist- of anciiuu timr^s. 
It has ‘)een found nec'Cssary to add three anpeinliees to uiv 
book, in the second one ol which i have re-edited the 
iconoineliic U'xt entitled ' ihc/bna/iidr'c'/i//. y/ean/ with 
translatioii and notes. In idl tlic'^e ta.sk^ 1 havi' (ilicn ridiua'ed 
to the view’s ol vai'ious, previous wriici-: lea-'ue have (dteii 
been addiicial by me, wlaTlier I acia j'ted o, j'l jected them. 
I inav s-uiunit laav that mv method m the aho\e studio^ is 
mainlv objective, and 1 have appr. aclu'd llie suliji'ct chicdly 
as a student of history and ai'chaeoloyy. Thi^ i> the ncasoii 
w1iv I could not utilise some ('onepai'atively ret'cnt publica¬ 
tions of tuninent authois, which, I'cmarkabli' as tlu‘v aiv, 
treat Ico:i(\eraphv finin an an;alc dilfeieni livan that ot mine. 

Ten ])lalos are apiamded to thi- woik, tlu’ ru'-t live ol 
wdiicli eontain drawings earelnllv made b\ 'Wv. S. llani'i'jetu 
artist, under iiiv^ supiu’Vihion. ti'om eai*ly Tiidian coin and si^al- 
devici's and scul]dn]'e^ : the liDt loin’ nlati's. aiv iepriMhii'iions 
of the reverse H, unrigs ol some ('oins and ol a hwv seal- 
im])ressions. Tluwe mostly illustrate tlu' Jourlh. liltli and 
the siwentli (diaptiM-s of mv Iv'ok. hiymaw 1, d in ])late 
No. ^d diusliate ni\ ol^seivaliom (‘oiUained in th'la-t 
cha])ter: limire f in the -ame plain vhov - tlie lu'oad piopoiajoim 
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of tJic height of a huiuaii lH)(ly lollouaal hy iiiodeni artists of 
the est. 

A len’ woi'ds a))()iit the ‘-v.-ieni ol transliteration adopted 
ill the l()llo\\iiig l>age.^ art' lU'ees^ary. I ha\e followed the 
system iet'oiiimended in the e'oRr/n// n/ the lioijal Asiatic 
SiN'icty^ with slight modi heat am ; ior examt)le, 1 have 
invai‘iahi\ usc^d in in j)laee ol in to denote an anasrara. In 
writing modern plact' names as w(‘l! as ancient one's still 
currenl, 1 lane iisual!\' desistiMl Iroin the use of diataat.eal 
marks. Hut soJiieiinie^, due to o\'er-ight, tlu‘ >ame name 
(e.y., (hnidhara) has been sja-lt with (a* without tlu'se marks; 
but saich lapses, 1 hope, aio eompaiMtively lew. 

I have pre])ai‘ed a (iejieral Index as well as a Biblio- 
graj)hic one for tlie eonvi'iiitmei' ot my leadei's. Attempt lias 
been made to make l)oth as lull and eompreliensive as 
pussiblo; Sanski'it words of teehnieal impoia liavt^ been 
meoi'poiated into the fornua-. 

It ^vas the latt' Sir Asutosh Mookerji'e who lir-t kindly 
offered me fatalities lor ^tudxing Indian ait and archaeology. 
I tala* this opjtortunity to dedicate my Ixiok to los sa(a*ed 
mcDK^rv as a token of gi*atitude and (‘stinan which 1 sliall 
always tde^iish for him. f am also grtsatly indebti'd to his 
worthy son, Dr. Hxaniapj'asad iMookerji'c, tho rre^iik'Ut of 
the Post-(Iraduale Hounral in Arls, for the encoui'agfaiv'nt 
T always i‘cceiv('d from him in m\ work, loi* whi(di I shall 
remain e\er grateful to him. ^\\ former tisicher and the 
present head of my d(‘partm{ait, Dr. IT. (h Ihiyehaudluiri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and f am nnicli 
obliged to him for a f;wv siiggestioiw; of his, wliieh I hav(' 
ineorporaied in the first chn])t(*r. Dr. P. (h Pagclii, my 
esteemed fri(*nd and cobeague, has laid nii* undm' deep, obli¬ 
gation by kindly alloAvlng me to use tb(' m inusca’i])! cojiv of 
‘ Pratinuinulnahiksanan^. ’ which wais Iwoiight by him Inmi 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Slt'lla Ki'anii'isch, mv distingiiislH'd 
colleague, kindly w’ent through most of tlic liook, wbih' it was 
being seen tlirougb the jiress. 'Mr. S. T\. Saraswati, one of 
iny formc-^' and lanv ('iv* of nn' (*()ll;'agii('^-x ha'- olPged 

me witli some practical !^uoLa*stions in tlie fiii'iird get-ii]) ()f 
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tlic l)Oo’i and in otlu'r mattL'is. 1 am also much indebted to 
Dr. N. N. Law, the leaiaied editui- of the Indian Historical 
Qiunleiiy, for kindly allowing me to utilise .several blocks 
which were prepared at his expens(' to illustmte two of my 
articles published in his Journal. I should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles jniblished in 
their respective Joui'uals. I cannot but be grateful to the 
different authorities of the Indian Aluseums, especially 
Calcutta and Punjab Aluseums, and the authorities of the 
British Aliiseum, London, for kindly allowing me to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, all 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Air. J. C. Chakiavorti, the Eegistrar of the 
Calcutta University, tor his great help in the publication of 
this volume. Aly thanks are also due to Air. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different topics 
discussed in the book occurred to me when the particular 
sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might haoe escaped my notice, for winch I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is moiv conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw- some new- light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Iconography. 
It is foi- my readers to judge how- far I have been successful 
in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 
1st Dcccinher, W-tl. 


Jitendra Nath Banerjea. 
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Iconography, the nature of tlie subject, 1-2: its 
intimate association witli religioiu 2-4; botli rivalry and 
good feeling between different sects emphasised by 
the study of this subject, 5-G. Its study, an aid for the 
study of the art liistory of India, 6-7;—also an aid for 
that of political or general lustory of India, 7, IMate- 
rials for the study of iconograpliy: (//) monumental, 
and archaeological, 7-11; (h) literary: of a general 
character, 11-2;—of a technical character, consisting 
of iconograpluc and iconometric texts, 12-22) (texts 
attributed to mythical Esis and Devas, 12-4; MdiuiHdni 
account of the origin of the different kinds of artists, 
14-16; Vdsi usds fra and its IS expounders, 14, 16; 

BrJiatsamhifd and Xagnajit, 16-7; such other works 
and antliologies 17-9; their original sources, 19-21; 
similar texts in astronomical works and Xltisastras, 

21- 2; anthologies, 22-2); dJrijdna- and praudma- 
niantras of divinities, aids to iconographic studies, 

22- 5, iMode of determining dates of iconograiduc 
texts, 25-9; universal or regional character of the 
texts, 29-22. Correlation between tlie texts and ex¬ 
tant images, 32. Comparative paucity of ancient 
Brahmanical images, reasons for it, 22-2. Uncommon 
names of images given in their pedestal-inscriptions, 
24-5. 

Chaftfr it : Tlie Antiquity of Image-Worship in 
India 

The term ' icon ’ (‘ image ')—its significance, 

36-7; secular images, 37-8; terms indicative of 
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symbols ’ in early texts, 39; Pfinini on worship of 
images; 39-40. Cult-objects found in the early Indus 
Valley sites, 41-2; the pre-Vedic settlers there prob¬ 
ably worshippers of images, 42. Did the Vedic Indians 
worship images?—the question differently answered by 
different groups of Vedic scholars, 42 ffff.: views of 
Max Muller, Wilson and ^Macdonell, 42-3; those of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara—passages quoted by 
them from the Rgveda in support of their views that 
the Vedic Indians did not worship images, 43-7. 
Nature of the religion in vogue among the higher sec¬ 
tion of the early Indo-Aryans, 47-8; the degree of 
anthropomorphism assigned to the Vedic deities not 
conducive to image-worship, 48-50. Description of the 
Vedic gods helped to formulate the concrete concepts 
of many of the cult-gods of later times, 51-2; critical 
study of the Vedic passages quoted by Bollensen and 
Venkateswara in support of their views, 52-6; views 
of Bloomfield, R. P. Chanda, Macdonell and others, 
57-8; true explanation of the Rgveda verse, IV. 24, 10, 
and VIII. 1, 5 about some sensible representations of 
Indra, 58-60; the nature of the symbols used in some 
sacrifices, 60-1; certain Egvedic passages indicative of 
the existence of image-worsliip among the earlier 
settlers of India: Significance of the terms ‘ Sisiia- 
deva ’ and ‘ Muradeva ’, 62-5; gradual clianges in¬ 
troduced in the Vedic religion, 66-8; the latest sec¬ 
tions of the Vedic literature, the KJiilas (supjdements) 
to the earlier authoritative Brldimanas and Aranyakas, 
and the Crrhyasutras, presuppose the partial recogni¬ 
tion of the practice of image-worsliip by the higher 
section of the Indo-Aryans, 68-70. 
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Image-Worship in India 

Close cultural contact between the Indo-Aryans 
and the previous settlers of India responsible for the 
introduction of changes in the socio-religious outlook 
of the former, 71-2; emergence of Bhakti, 72-5; growth 
of cult-religions, cults not centering round Vedic 
deities, 75-6;—but centering round liero-gods and 
mythological deities of a different character (evidence 
of the Niddesa passage), 76-7; images necessary for 
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the ritualistic worship of the followers of the cults, 
78-9; tlUydna-i} 0 (ja as desci’ibed in the Malidbhdmta 
and a few late Upanisads, 79; the Pa hear at ra view¬ 
point about the divine inia.ees, (SO-j; the symbolism 
behind the images, 81-2; anieome fui'ins of cult-deities, 
82-4; trees also used as divine symbols, 84. Preval¬ 
ence of image-worship in the post-Vedic age su 2 ')port- 
ed by various tyj^^es of literary data: Panini's 
Sutras —as commented on by ]\itahjali, 85-6; AriJia- 
sdstra and ManusamJiitd passages, S6-8; Xdvada 
Pancardtra extract, 88; Malidbiidrafa passages, 88; 
Quintus ('urtiuss e\idenc(', 89. Archaeological data 
in support of the wide prt‘\al(*nce of the practice: 
Asoka’s Fourtli Rock Edict, 96; Xagari inscrijdion, 
90-2; Besnagar inscri 2 )ti()ns, 92-9d; ^lora (Mathura) 
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YMksas, Y^aksinis and Dexatas in Bharhut rail- 
pillars, 100; Naga tigures in the IMathiira Museum, 
100-01. Significance of the literary and archaeological 
data collected above, 101-08. Dlivajas or votive 
columns,— 2 )ractice of erecting them in honour of 
various cult-deities: Garudadhraja, 108-04; Tula- 

dhvaja and Makaradhraja, 104; the Besnagar 
banyan capital, not Kalpa-vrl'sa as suggested by Cun¬ 
ningham, but it is associated with 8ri-Laksmi, the 
presiding deity of Padtuiul-vidyd, 104-05; the Bala 
Bhagat sculptures (a red sandstone cock capital and 
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coins, 110-12; Buddha on Indian coins, 112; Siva m 
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his theriomoipliic form, lI2-lo; Siva in liis pliallic 
form ou the indigenous coins of India, I Id-14; 
other emblems of Si\'a on the indigenous and 
foreign coins of India, 114-17. Siva in human form: 
on Ujjayini coins, 117;—on those of the Audumbara 
chief Dharaghosha, 117-lS;—on Kuninda coins, 118; 

—on some coins of Gondophares, 118-10;—on some 
square copper coins of Manes, as well as on a seal of 
Siv^araksita, 120-21; probable appearance of Siva on 
the Sirkap seal of Ahsvamitra, 121. Iconogra 2 ')hy of 
Siva on Kushan money: on Weina Ivadphises’s coins, 

121- 22;—on the coins of Kanishka and lluvislika, 

122- 2d; composite (? Ilaryardha) form of Siva on a coin 
of Huvishka, 128-24; com})Osite form of ^Miliira, Six a 
and Yisnu on the nicolo seal of a Hetditalitc Huna chief, 

124-25; Siva as ‘ Ganesa ' on a co 2 )per coin of 
Huvishka, 125; Siva’s consort Uma on Huvishka's 
coins, 126-27; Siva on Yasudeva's coins, 127-28; 2 >rob- 
able reference to a Saiva slnlne in an early KharoshUh 
inscription, 128-29. Yasudeva-Yisnu on a coin of 
the Pane ala Mitra chief Yisnumitra, 129-80; Yisnu 
on a coin of Huvishka—doubtful, 180-81. Some 
Yaisnava emblems on early iiidigenous coins: Fan- 
palm capitals on some Taxila and other coins, 181; 
Sudarsanacalira on the coins of the Yrsni llajanva 
gana, 131;—on the coins of Yirayasas, the Kauluta 
chief, and on those of Acyuta, 182 

Goddesses on early Indian coins: Bhadra, 
probably same as LaksmI or Durga, on coins of the 
Pancala Mitra chief Bliadraghosha, 188; LaksmI in 
her human, as well as animal, form on the coins of 
the Kunindas, 134; Durga-Sinihavahiiii on some coins 
of Azes, 184-85;—on some gold coins of the Guptas. 

135; Nana (Xanaia) and Uma on Huvishka’s coins, 

135-36; the sidereal goddess PhalgunI on the coins of 
the Pancala Mitra chief Phalgunimitra, doubtfid, 187. 

Symbols of Surya on coins: on punch-marked 
coins and on some coins of Eran, 187-88:—on some 
copper coins of Kada, 188;—on the money of Siirya- 
mitra and Bhaiiumitra in the PancTiIa iMitra series, 

139. Surya in human form: As Helios, IMihira, etc. 
on the coins of some early foreign rulers of India, the 
prototypes of some variety of the Indian Surya images, 
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—Helios-^fithra on some coins of Plato, lo9-40; Sun 
god on a coin of Pliiloxeniis, 140; Hcdios-iMihii'a on the 
coins of Kanislika and Pluvishka, 140. 
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CHAPTEE I 


Study of Hindu Iconography 

The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure re¬ 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, hera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their hhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rupa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con¬ 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated wfith it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting,to any student of religious art of India. A fyoper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono¬ 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings (tahhas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Grunwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Bella Setta, in the work on 
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Religion and Art lias sliowu the intimate coimection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, “ The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.” ^ Toucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.' Thus, this intimate associa¬ 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono¬ 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-^ryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the iconographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sidelight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 

1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have gone 
too far when he remarks in the same place that the architecture as well as the 
sculpture (of India), which has always been intimately connected therewith, was 
never and nowhere employed for secular purposes.” That there certainly flourished 
a well-developed secular art, which w^as mainly utilised in the building of royal 
palaces and in the construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not 
only by the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture was 
employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at times endow^ed with 
some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

3 Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, pp. 10-13; pi. 1. 
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help US in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the dagoha or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under¬ 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them¬ 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The ddgobas or 
dhdtugarhhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahdparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu¬ 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context. 
There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ’ ’; but his statement that there is “ a consider¬ 
able number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
regarding which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them are,”^ has 


1 J. Fergusson, Tiee and Serpent Worship in Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 104. 
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been moditied to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem¬ 
bers of rival sects as are to he found in the religious history 
of Europe.^ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakasipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasirnha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo¬ 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarlsvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lingas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvatl, Surya and 
Ganapati, which four, along with the central lihga, sym¬ 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 

1 But refefencc may be made to the story of the impalement of the Jainas 
through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of Southern India, viz., Tirujfiana- 
aambandha; a less known era used to be current among the Saivas there, the 
initial year of which dated from this event. 
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VaiBnava, Sakta, Saiira, Ganapatya and Saiva. Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past. 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smartas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Smrtis like those of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
(pancopasam, pancdijatana puja). Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this connection to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakullsa in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravastl. Like the latter, he is seated on a double- 
petalled lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and liis 
hands are in the dharma-cakra mudra. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel (dJiarnui-cakra) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and 
goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconography 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
decadence of art in particular localities in different periods 
can be easily demonstrated wuth the help of images found 
in those places. The study of a Buddha image of Sarnath 
belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.T). or a Brahmanical 
or Buddhist bronze or stone image of Magadha or Bengal of 
the early Bala period would not fail to impress on the student 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious art and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic activities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed : on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are also at times clear 
indicators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 
which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo¬ 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them¬ 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image¬ 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
also to classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, reliefs 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear¬ 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani¬ 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. ‘ Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very clo.se parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO aaO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha), we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not so far 
been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of 
the second or the third century A.D. ; but when we find the 
devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat¬ 
ing the features of either of these divinities definitely described 
by the die-cutters as such, it will not at all be presumptuous 
to conclude that these forms are some of those in which the 
two abovenamed gods used to he plastically represented during 
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the period. It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, v 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right w'ith its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified rajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the various ways of representing Indra (very easily identi¬ 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) w-ho was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapisa, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamayuri} This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa¬ 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states, 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.“ 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rfipa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about GOO B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observation, ”... the importance of these 

1 Indian Hisiforical Quartcrhi, 1088, Vol. XIV, pp. 203-308. 

2 Not to speak of very wen-kno-wm examples, we can refer to the coin-types 
of two inland Cretan cities of llhancns and Sybrita. Tlie former state had a cult 
of Poseidon Hippies. “The j?od holding a trident stands beside his horse”: 
Dionysus and Hermes were the gods o'’ Sy])ri^a and appeared as obverse and 
reverse devices o! her coins : C, Seltman. Orcrl- Coins, p. 173, 

2-1854 B 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” * 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 
On some rare occasions, they even contain I’ough descriptions 
of the iconographic features of the deities, the erection of 
whose shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Grhosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to 
the erection of a puja-sila-pm'k&i'a round the shrines of 
Sariikarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
such divinities as Bhavanl, KatyayanI, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarhgin, Buddha, Mahavira and others; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective royal insignia (mudra). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta ruler Samudragupta, who seems to have been a devout 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garuda as his special rdjdhka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garntmadanka- 
svavisayahhukti-^dsanmjdcanMyupa^ja-sevdkrta) ; we know 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Bala rulers of 
Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the symbol representing the 
preaching of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 


1 Coomaragwaniy, Uifitnrrf r,f Indian and hidonesian Art, pp. 44, 45, 
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insignia, and we veiy often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadasiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter ; thus, the copper¬ 
plate grant of Mahasamanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Soutliern Bengal, contains a very beauti¬ 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side ; the iconographic 
details are interesting.^ hfany and various such instances 
can be cited, which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgccda, as I shall show fully in the 
next chapter, contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-x4ryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 

1 The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, and presented to the 
Asutosh Museum by Mr, Devaprasad Ghosh, its Curator. 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Yedic literature, when read 
between the lines, will enable us to-know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 
which will throw light on our subject. The Grhya sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period, and the 
dharma- and the artha-sastras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied, 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Brahmanical literature will help us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature Avhich is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again, 
incidental iconographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as also icono¬ 
graphic and iconometric canons appearing in some of the 
early and late puranas, are of immense value, nay indis¬ 
pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another class 
of literature which throws casual light upon some aspects 
of our subject is the accounts of foreign travellers who make 
interesting observations on particular religious practices of 
the people of India. 

But the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahahhcirata was not composed in 
one period and by one particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Yyasa. True it is that 
some late puranic texts like the DevJhhdyavata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight Vyasas most of these, how¬ 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dodpara ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. 
In fact, the word vyasa primarily means arranger or compiler, 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
this floating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 
of the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri and Vasistha, or 

1 DcvtbhagavatQyn, Vatigavasi Kdition, Bk. I, Chapter 3, veises 26-33. Some 
Of these names such as Svayambhu, Prajapati, Usanas, Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, 
Maghavan, Yasi^tha, Sarasvata and others are significant. 
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legendary artists like Visvakarma and Maya/ The Matsya- 
purdna refers to eighteen expounders of the VdstiiMstras, 
among whom mention may be made of Va^istha, Visvakarma, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and Brhaspati/ The Mdnasdra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Manasara, Manabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that in some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Brhatsamhitd (LII, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
Vdstusdstras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists from Brahma, the creator {VdstujFmnamathdtah 
Kamalahhavdnmimiparampardydtam), and Utpala, while com¬ 
menting on it, says that the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and 
others {Kamalahhavdd Brahmanah sakdsdnmunindm Gargd- 
dlndm yat pdramparyena ydtam prdptamiti). The Mdnasdra 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists (silpin) in its 
section of Silpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mahavisvakarma; his four faces are named 
Yisvabhu (the eastern), Visvavid (the southern), Visvastha 
(the northern) and Visvasrasta (the western); from the east 
face was born Visvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face Tvasta, and from the west Manu; Visvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Indra, Surendra, Vaisravana and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahi (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions. 


^ The names of these Sapta Bsis are invoked in various connections. They 
were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the earliest and best promulgators 
of the Bhagavata lore according to the Ndrayamya section of the Mahdhhdraia. 

2 Matsija-purdnam, Vangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, verses 2-4 ;— 

BhrguratfirvaSisthasca Visvakannd Mayastathd i 
Ndrado Nagnajiccaiva VUdldhsah Purandatah 1| 

Brahma Kumdro Nandi>^ah iSatinako Garga eva ca 1 
Vasiidevo'nirvddhaka tathd l§uhra’Brhaspatt 
Astadasaite vikhydtd VastusdstropadeSakdh !1 
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the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the sast?as, the 
Sutragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (mdnakarmajna) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving.* The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthcipandyd- 
rhah), and as he was sthiipamdhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati; Sutragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vdstusdstras. There are four orders of silpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an deary a, the second is well-informed about huti, 
the lines and the sastras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the srutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, halahandhu ' and merciful. The 
srutiMstra (treatises about silpa, mana, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam), and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor {vind iilpi vind giinan); as the knowledge of this 
Mstra is unobtainable without the aid of a hlpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Mdnasdra 
(Acharya's edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it 
contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


^ Acharya, Mdnasura, Chapter 2, vv. 5-9; on other occasions the autlior 
refers to his predecessors; Ch. 1, v. 2; Ch. 70, v. 58. 

2 The word halahandhu has not been translated by me. In the Mdrkandeya 
Furdna Balabandhii is the name of one of the sons of Mann Raivata; in the 
Vdyu Purdna, a son of Bhrgu in the 10th Dvapara is known by the same name. 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India ; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, “ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” {Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ’’ {HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Aldnasara we have a textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
however, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to a great extent. Resting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, it became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the lines and forms 
in architecture. This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and other places. 

The VustusCistra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsya-pnrana just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimdla'ksana and 
Gitralaksana. Thus, Varahamihira, in Chapter 57 of his 
Brhatsamhitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while dealing 
with the characteristic signs of images and their measure¬ 
ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Vasistha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Vastusastropadesakas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Ya4istha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsamhitd, 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two 
previous writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, silpa 
treatises actually passed current in their names at a 
comparatively early period ; otherwise Utpala, who flourished 
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in the tenth century A.D., could not have quoted passages 
from them. The art treatise, entitled Citralaksayia (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
being available), which has been edited by Laufer, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, is sometimes referred to as Kagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratani. Nagnajit was probably also the 
author of a work, Pratinuilaksana by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitd, 
the first line of which runs, “ Asyam sakcsanicaijam sodasa 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, “ Nagnajitproktam Pratimdlaksane asyam 
mukJiam sakesanicayain sodasCihgiildni or this Pratimd- 
laksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Kasyapa and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya. Utpala quotes extensively from Ivasyapa in his 
commentary, while many iconographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The silpasastra ascribed to Kasyapa is 
called the Kasyaptya, known also as the Amsumadhheda (or 
rather forming a part of the A))isu)nadhheda)d Agastya is 
the reputed author of the work entitled Sakalddhikdra 
about which Earn Eaz makes this interesting observation : 
“ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation, is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues ; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
in the name of Maya and edited by T. Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
above. Many other texts like Vihakarmdvatdrasastra 


1 It has been edited in the Anandasrara Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

2 i^in Eaz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Eao rendered a first-rate service to all its students 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, Avhen many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many other Mlpa works, most of which have not yet been 
edited, AAdiile others are known only from quotations in 
various known Silpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sannt- 
kiwiara Vastui^astra, AAhich is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Purvacdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, 

Artgiras, Yyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatjya-silpasdstra 
is referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalog,iis Catalogorum (Yol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vdstiisdstra attributed to 
Yisvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.* 
Extensive anthological works containing texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 

belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting Avere composed, and 
mention can be made of one such Avork, viz., Mdnasdra, 
referred to aboA-e, AA’hich has l^een already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
a less comprehensiAe scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; this is 

Mdnasolldsa, AA'hich is itself a part of Ahhilasitartha- 
ciyitdmani, a bigger anthology dealing Avith Amrious topics, 
said to have been compiled by the Calukya king Somesvaradeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. King Bhoja of 

> Devatamurti-praharanam, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer of the 
introduction refers to numbers o! other texts whose silpa^ character cannot be 
definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz’s remarks on the sUpasastras of the Hindus 
are worth quoting in this connection ; It is true that the Hindus were in 
possession of numerous treatises on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectiyely 
aie called the Silpd^dstfd but unfoitunately few traces of them remain. There 
appears to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 64, standard 
treatises on the above-mentioned arts. In a series of memorial verses prescribed 
among the artists are recorded the names of the authors or titles of the above- 
mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 32 are viitkhya, the others are upa or subordinate.” 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Samarangana-sntradhara, a work mainly on architec¬ 
ture. Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Glanapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Maya))iata of IMayamuni (already 
mentioned) ' and tsilparatna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in IMalayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the princijial Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paucaratra (Yaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Carva, Kriya, Yoga and Jfiana. The flrst 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and actions 
to be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation ; the 
second one, with the varieties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connected with the construction of temples and 
images; the third, with concentration; all three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. AYe are here concerned with the second part, viz., 
l-riydpd(Ia, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, “ AYrv few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :.. .The proportion 
of interest shown for eacli of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Pad mu Ta)itra in the edition of which the 
Jiianapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapiida 11 pages, the 
Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 37G pages. The 
practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite subject, the 
rest being treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression.”' Thus, many of the Pancaratra and Saiva 
Sarnhitas and Agamas came to contain important sections 
dealing with elaborate rules about the construction of 


1 Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, p. 2’2, 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrifices. Gopjnath Eao mainly drew from the 
Kriyapada of the Pahcaratra VaiMiannsagania in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
images in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Siiprahheda, Kirana, Kdmiha and Amsu- 
madbheda, for throwivig light on the Saiva icons. The 
Hmjaslrsa Pancaratra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. A full and critical 
edition of this work will thi'ow a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Eeference has already been made to the Puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of iconographic and iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and Ppapuranas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Acjni, Padma, Visnudhar- 
mottara, etc. INIany of these Puranas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puranic lore, namely, sarga, pratisarga^ vamsa, 
manrantara and ram^anucarita, associate themselves 
prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about prafinudahsana (sometimes 
described as devatdrcramihirtana), pratispidvidhi (the exact 
method of the installation of images), devagrhanirnmnam 
(construction of temples), etc. Sometimes, a very close 
similarity is clearly discernible between one or other of such 
texts and those of the same nature appearing in the relevant 
sections of particular Pahcaratra Sanihitas; this probably 
signifies that the former borrowed from the latter or both drew' 
from the same source. Thus, comparison of the chapters on 
Bhfiparigraha in connection with the PratisfM ceremony and 
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the other chapters on PatCilayoga, Pnisadalnlcmnam, Pratimd- 
laksana))i, etc., of the Aynipurdna with the similar chapters 
in the HayasJrsa Pancardtra fully shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Agnipnmna condensed much that was in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his indebtedness to the Pancaratra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, ‘ Hayaslrsali pratisfMrthapi devdmm 
Brahniatie’ hraiAt.’^ In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Puranas as replies to 
the questions of the sages put to Suta, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order is changed .... Thus, the Vi^niidhnrmottara , which 
contains the fullest details among the Puranic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometry but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by Avay of questions and 
answers betAveen the sage INIarkaudeya and the king Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), AA'hen the latter is 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder. This Upa- 
purana, occasionally giA'en out as a part of the Garudapurdna 
and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni as the ‘ Vi.puidharma,’ is 
a A’ery useful Avork of an encyclopaedic character; Section III 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts AAure also allotted 
some place in some authoritatiA’e early Indian AA'orks on 
astronomy and Nltisastra. IMention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Yarahamihira 
Avhich deals Avitli iconogra]'hyand iconometry; there are tAvo 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, Vanammpraresadhydya , and Chap. 59, 
Pratisthdvidhi, in BAUA-edi’s edition), which haA’e got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology, and Avhich 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
AA’ith Bhatfa Tltpala’s A-aluable commentary on them, are Anry 
important for our purpose, because in them AA^e find 

1 This fact has not been noticed by the editor of Devatamurtipraharanam 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Series). 
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iconographic data which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nitisastras, Ave may 
refer to the Sukramtisdra, Chap. IV, section IV of Avhich is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cintd- 
imni from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing Avith the iconographic features of a really for¬ 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical cults. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of A’ieAV of its supplying us Avith such details about 
less knoAAm members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of his mentioning almost inA^ariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 

enables us to compare the extracts with the pas¬ 

sage in their original setting, whereA^er the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his HarihhaktiriJdsa, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as he Avas pre¬ 
eminently a Vaisnava, the divinities Avliose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his Avork Avere chiefly connected Avith 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
Avith the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected Avith them, the building of temples, 
etc. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such previous 
AAwks as the Matsya, Agni, Vi^nudharmottdra and other 
Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Pancaratra 
text Hayasnsa Pancaratra. As the last has not yet been 
critically edited, extensiA^e quotations from this unpublished 
AAwk furnish us Avith materials of an authoritative character, 
and we can check the readings of the manuscripts of 
this Pancaratra text Avith the help of these extracts. Another 
work of such a character is Tantrasdra of Krsnananda 
Agamavaglsa, which contains extensive quotations from 
various Tantras like RudraydmaJa, BraJunaydmaJa, KtihjiM- 
mata, 3draddtila'ka and others; many of these contain the 
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dhyanas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
Sriksetra, both of whom flourished in MeAvar during the reign 
of Maharanu Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. IMandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his OAvn 
statue as aa cII as those of his tAAu sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaju-stcDnbha raised under the orders of 
the said l\raharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva Avhose temjile Avas erected by Eana 
IMokal near by at Chitorgad. IMandana is said to have 
composed or compiled scAeral AAOi’ks on art and architecture, 
tAvo of Avhich are specially connected AA’ith our subject. These 
are Drratnniiirti-prulurana and Rnpamandanu, both of Avhich 
hav'e been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
XII). These Iaad texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly draAving from South Indian Avorks like 
Mayaniata and 3ilparatna referred to aboAe; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borroAvings not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Shanda and Visnadharmottara, 
etc., in Chapter \' of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, of these tivo Avorks, 
Eupaniandana seems to he the more authoritatiA'e one 
as materials from it Avere freely utilised in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India Avill be incomplete, if 
Ave fail to refer to the dhijana-mantras of numerous 
deities, Avhich are incorporated in the Avork on rituals 
connected Avith the Avell-knoAvn cults. Here, a clear 
distlTiction can be made between the dhyanas of different 
deities belonging to various Brahmanical cults and the 
dhyanas or sddhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Vajrayana Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him. and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems Avhei'e love and adoration (hhaldi) of a personal god 
AAiis the outstanding feature, an element of duality Avas 
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present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him ; an element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhydna-mantms, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus:— DJiydyennityam mahesam 
rajatagirinibham cdrucandrdvatamsani l ratndkalpojjvaldn- 
gam parasumrgavardbhitihastam prasannani || padmdsinam 
samantcit stutamamaraganairoyaghra-krttim vasdnmn I 
visvadyani risvavijani nikhilabhayaharam pancavaktrani 
trinetram. We do not fail to find in these lines a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main iconographic 
features are delineated; it will be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established iconographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Sirnhanada Lokesvara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, runs 
thus : —Atmdnam Simhanada-Lokesvararupapi bhdvayet, 
svetacarnarn trinetram jatamnkutinam nirbhusanam vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtarn simhdsanastham mahdrdjalilani candrasanam 
candraprabham bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trisfilarn 
svetam, vdme nandsugandhikiisurnaparipuritapadmabhaja- 
nani vdniahastdt utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam (Sadhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). AVe can certainly pick out many details 
of an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the sfila 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the 
half-moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sddhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—dtmdnani bhdvayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the prandma-mantra of 
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particular deities also contains their iconograpliic descrip¬ 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala {Kamdmi filtaliim devim 
rdsahhasthdm dig(i))ibcni)u I Murjjanllxalasopetdm surpd- 
kihkrtamastakum) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhijdna-mantra. The staras — 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconograpliic texts noticed previously, and thus the importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of 
Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. It is not so in the case of 
the Vajrayana Buddhist Iconography, and the standard works- 
on it by Foucher or Bhattachaiyya prove how much beholden 
its .study is to these dhijdna- or sddkana-imlhlfi. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconograpliic literatuic referred to above. 
■One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise knoun. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconograpliic and icoiiometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitd can be definitely fixed in the Oth 
century A-D-, as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, ]\randana and Gopala 
Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. and 
the otliei' two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was a 
contemporary of Srl-Caitanya.'while INfandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and scul]itor of Maharana 
Kumbha of Me war). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the Question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed jiart of the Pancaratra Sainhitas, tiie 
Saiva Agamas, the fifikta Tantras and some Puranic literatuie 
which were the sources of these late com]ulations. The date.s 
of most of these source books are not definitely knowm, and it 
is likely that many of them were composed at different periods, 
being added to from time to time. Schiadei has fixed the 

4—1854 B 
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age, the 8th century A.T)., by the terminus ad qnem, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Panca- 
ratra Sanihitas were composed ; he, liowever, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category/ But the few Paucaraira texts which contain 
iconographic and allied matter, for example, the Haijaslrsa 
and the Vuihhnnasa, are impossible to he dated with 
certainty, (lopinath Eao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vaikhanasdganm is 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.c., the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, i.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be older than the 
9th century A.D. But if we compare the iconographic portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhdnasagama with the same of the 
Hayasirsa Pancardtra, we are struck by the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the vai ious images of Yisnu 
in a much less stereotyped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dh*a/r ;-?>cra,s or the 
immovable images of Yisnu, are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama. ^ This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayasirsa, but we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivagamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kmiikagama is the oldest among them ; and as in 
many of the other ones, including the Kdramgama, reference 
to the Devaram hymns composed by the Nayanmars or the 

1 Schrader, IntrodticUon to the P'dilcardtra, p. 19. He distinguishes 
between the two types of Paficaratra {^anihitas, viz,, northern and southern. 

2 Yoga^ hJioga^ vira and ahhimrika^ according to the particular kind of 

result desired by the worshipper; ffthanaka, dftana and this division being 

based on the different modes in which the principal figure is shown; lastly, attama, 
madhyama and adhama, according to the number of accessory figures in the com¬ 
position clustering round the central figure. T. A. G. Kao, Elpynenfft of Hindu 
iconography, Vol, I, Pt. I, pp. 78-80, 
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Sivabliaktas ia to be found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D. ^ Tlie }?akta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates of the riuTinas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Puranas Avith those given in some of the Pancaratra 
literature will fully proAe the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter (cf. my remarks about the borroAA’ing of iconogra¬ 
phic matter by the author of the Agnipurana from the 
HaijaiJrsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among 
them in the Snd to the 1th century of the Christian era, Ave 
may not be far Avrong; but then it is impossible for us to 
determine Avhich among them arc such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities Avere based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further l)ack than the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent part of this book, it Avill 
be shoAvn that the iniagc-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images lielonging to different creeds came 
to be made in huge numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their A)Avn ex|Aeriments into Avrit- 
ing not oiiIa' for their OAvn convenience, but also for the con¬ 
venience of the generations of artists to folloAA’ them, and in this 
Avay greAV up a vast mass of such texts which Avere being added 
to from time to time. Thus, images Avere first constructed 
according to the specific needs of the varieties of exi)anding 
creeds and then the rules foi- their making Avere gradually 


> T. .A. G, Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, rP- 55-57. 
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stereotyped; it is just like the evolution oi u language and the 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn lurther; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can be noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastic art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
18 Vastusastropadesakas mentioned in the Matisijapiirana 
and have also shown hoAv this information is partially 
corroborated by the Brhatsamhita of Varaliamihira. I shall 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of iconometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from Utpala’s 
commentary on a passage of Varaliamihira. Thus, 
YaiTihamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an image in this manner— 

Svairahfjiilapramanairdvadasa vistlrnamdyataiH ca miikliatn | 

Naynajitd tu caturda.sa dairghyena drdvidam katfiitam 1 

Now, TTpala actually cpiotes from the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varaliamihira was based : — 

Vistiftiain dvadasa mukham d(iirg}iyena ca catiirda.sa | 

Ahgtildtii tatJid kdryam tanmdnam drdvidam smrtam II 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Driivida country, and 
we have seen that Aharahamihira speaks of another school of 
measurement probably folloaved in the northern country. 
Gopinath Eao is quite correct when he says. “ The author. 
Nagnajit, quoted by A^aiTihamihira, must certainly be older 
than the middle of the sixth century A.D.; the quotation . . . 
indicates the existence of a school of sculpture in south India 
then.” But the other remark of his, in this connection, that 
” the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit 
was possibly a Dravidian author on silpasastra ” does not 
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bear scrutiny/ Had Nagnajit been really a Dravidian author, 
it is presunial,)le that he would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Dravidian, in his PnitiindkiJii<ami. We have 
no. means, now, of associating Xagiiajit with a particular 
locality, though Yedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this king 
Nagnajit might ha\e been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works Citmlal'sana and 
Pmtimulaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss biiefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this t[uestion, makes this general 
observation, From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, sa\-, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
apiDlication.” “ He further remarks, “ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have lieen 
])roduced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different })arts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the counfry; but this, according to 
him, is ” only obsei’vable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, “Desnnurupa- 
bhiisanacesdlahkaraDirirtibhih kdryci ' Prat'um hik-^ana- 
ijuktli mnnihitd erddhidd hkucuti’', from the Brhutaainhitfi 
of Varahamihira in his su])port is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The ti'catment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in es.sential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the VailBidnas- 

1 T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 59. 
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aguma deschptiou of the Dhrucu-beras of \’isnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of uortheru India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sridevi and BhudevI holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus resjiectively ; this charac¬ 
teristic has its textual basis in the Vaihhunasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands ; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Mataija, Agni and Kalika Purdnus. The 
Matsija text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu {Ardca pustuat 
kurtavye pdrscayoh padmaaaynyiiteMatsyu, 258. 15); the 
KdUkdpuriina says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadlulnain daksine 
devitn Sriyain pdrsve tu bibhratain i Sarasvathn cdma- 

pdrh'e .); the Agnipumna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Snpusii capi 
kartacye padniavlmkardnvite i UrumdtrocchriUiydme... 
i.e., “ Sri and Pusti holding a lotus floAver and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be caived on either side 
of the figure of Visnu ” (Agnipurdna, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned aboA^e was i-egional in character, the three latter 
texts being folloAVed in the north, and the Vaikhanasa, in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point bv refer¬ 
ring to the tAvo varieties of the images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian,—and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Surya are its iidicyaceh 
(consisting of the close coAcring of the body and top- 
boots of the legs—gradually these features Avere subdued) 
and its waist-girdle, the viyahga or avyanga ; these are 
conspicuous by their absence in the south Indian images of 
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Siirya. Now, if we study some relevant iconograpliic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that tliey also can lie 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular iconic features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinatb 
Rao to describe the icons of Surya, the Amhimadbhedagama, 
the Suprahheddgama and the Allparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Surya images of northern 
[ndia, while the others, ciz., the BrhatsamhiM, Visimlianiul- 
ratuni-mstra , Visniidharmottura , Matsyapumna, Agnipurfina , 
etc., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility assign 
on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Purraldratulgaina, 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kancnkancitavigraJunn and pndau sakatakaii tasya 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to be 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important iconograpliic featui'cs, so the texts also can be 
generally classified into two gi'oups, the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south. But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varieties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to be found in the other. The 
Purvakdramgama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the iconograpliic texts of the north ; similarly, 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts can be shown 
to bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially 
noticeable in the late compilations. Mandana, an artist of 
Rajputana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
his Rilpamandana : Sarvalakxannsifunyukfa}}! sarvdhharann- 
lAnixifam ' Adityafiya tridnm rdpani kvrydi pdpa-prnm^anam 
does not contain the well-known iconographic traits of the 
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Surya images of the north/ Krsnananda Agamavagisa, a 
great Tantric pandit of Bengal, refers to tvo dhyana-man- 
tras of Surya, none of uliicii contains any of the same." 
The omission of tlie.se details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation in this particular case; 
as these were late works, most of the traits which had their 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were pnrposefnlly omitted, a 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution is necessary. Many indeed are the early and late 
mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for, \^ith the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed })antheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 
seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
onr knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 
I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few Avhen we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials through 

' C.f. the details of the Iditva images given in the AmSumadhheda and 
Snprahheda agarnas and quoted by Gopinath Rao: Pmtimalal{mnam (op. cit. 
Vol. T, Pt. IT, Appendix), pp. 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, 
which are given in these, are omitted in the Rupamamjana description. 

2 Both these dhyruias contain descriptions of the four-handed images of 
Surya; two hand.s hold lotus flowers while the other two are shown in the abhayn 
and poses Four-handed Silrya images, though rare, are not absolutely 

unknown. Agamavagisa appears to have lived in the 16th or 17th century. 
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luany ceiitiines of the nourishing period of the icon-maker's 
art in India. Untold numbei's of images, many of which 
were proliahly pricelc.sj, works of religious art, were destroyed 
by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to be laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Xumerous are the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, wliich were being used through the ages by 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuar ies and 
architectural pieces from Amaravati were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and archi¬ 
tectural piece.s from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines, Mere carted aivay from the site and 
throivn into the Ganges as mere ballast -when the 
Dnfferin Bridge was being built over the river at Banaras.' 
Again, innumeralde images Avere in ancient times made of 
AA’ood Avhich is exti’emely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive foi' a very long period after their construc¬ 
tion. All these facts will IiaA'e to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent disci'epancies betAA'een the images 
and the texts. Occasional discowiies of neAv types of images 
sometimes throAV interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Eao quotes this description of Siwuluti, one of the numerous 
forms of the Dcau, from the Mafsyapiirann — 


Tnthaii'artamullu su^ld sus’kalcdyavisesa^ah > 
Baluihdhujiiifd (Jrvi hhnjofjnili ynrivestitd !! 
KapdlfimdJinl f'Jinnd taiJid liJinfvdfirfadhdrini i 
Stvadnll tu l'aitnr}(d •^nidhiradtiud ^uldid 


1 The river ha<^ pince restored some of them. A few the sculptures in 
the collection of the Pliaiat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
of the river near the bridge. Feme sculp^iros of "reat icono^raphic interest were 
found by me in tlic rivcr-}*ed. not very far from the site of the bridge. 

•5—18 54 B 
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An<}hasanasamsthana tatha raja>nicaturbhujfi i 
AsrkjiCitradliai'u Jcci hhailydiiiludliaid tatha li 
Caturtiuistu l.araitasijaitathd lanjaistu siiini-'^ali 1 * 

A free translation of the text is as follows ;—‘ The auspicious 
miilti-armed goddess Sivadiitl has the face of a jackal; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is emaciated and face 
sorrowful; she is tierce-looking, wears a garland of skulls, 
and holds a khatvCihga (for its meaning, see glossary); when 
she is four-armed, siie should be shown in the alldha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, a 
trident and a iish.’ But Rao could not illustrate this descrip¬ 
tion of the goddess with the aid of any extant relief. Now, 
it was Natesa Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture in the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Puranic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the ^rltattvanidhi, where her name is shortened 
into Duti.' Among the numerous Devi icons in the 
Chaunsat YoginI temple at Blieraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspect 
of the Devi has not yet been recognised. But one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special bearing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals; in 
a few cases, it is possible to show that the latter (the pithilid) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
lists of such goddesses in the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-knowm aspects of the goddess, a.s 
Brahmani, Mahesvarl, TarahT, Yaimavl. Candika, Pakinl 
Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are found among them.' But 

1 T. A. G. E^o, Elements of Hindu Iconography. Vol. I, Part II 

Praiimdlahsandni, p, 125. ’ ’ 

2 Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological EHiihits in the Nagpur 
Museum. WTien I went to Nagpur tPec., 1950), T could not sw the image. 
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we are yet to get hold of iconograpliic texts wliicdi will give 
us the descrilotions of such figures as Deddarl, Larupata, 
Than!, Takarl, Eidhall, SandinI, Audara, Khemakhf, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono¬ 
graphy, such as MahisasuramarddinT and Cxanesanl (Sakti of 
Ganesa), are respectively labelled as Teramba and Aihginl.’ 
Evidently, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to meet the requirements of the Sakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI 
during the reign of her son Xarasimhadeva in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 


^ For a detailed descuption of these goddesses with or without inscriptions, 
refer to F. D. Banerjee’s The Haihayas of Tripiin and their Momnnents, pp. 79-90. 
The Ranod inscription ('Gwalior State) o'" the lOth or 11th centuiy A.D. mentions 
the name of Tcrambipala, a i?aua ascetic of the Mattamayuxa clan; it means 
literally “ the protector of Teranibi ”, or, ” protected by Teranibi Teramba and 
Terambi both seem to signify the goddess Durga in one of her aspects. 



CHAPTER ll 


The Antiquity of Image-AVorship ix Jxdia 

It has already heeii pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek eilum) 
signifies an object of worship, or something nhich is 
associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘ image,' derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,' on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness ' : from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words as pratilnii, pintiiud, ri)iiba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word riniha means reflection, 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
at the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clav 
images of the goddess Diirga : it consists in placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper howl in front of the deity in such a 
manner that the image is I'eflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deitv (findna-jaln) is poured on the reflection 
there, and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
piactice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of view.' 

• Water cannot be romea ou the day iinaye «ilh coafin-r of paint ami 
other tinsol ornaments without damaging the whole object of worship. Tn sonthrri, 
India, Riibstitute images, known as snapanabera's images meant for bathin"! 

are made, nsnaliy of bronze, and regularly bathed in place of the principal ima^'rrj 
in the .sanctum. But in the ca.se of the Sira-lihgas. no such intermediary 1= 
usually needed, for they are not goneralX coated with daul.s of paint and decorated 
With ornaments. They are, only occasionally tonce at nightl, endowed with 
yarioms ornaments and garlands (srhgarnvc^a). and this is done lone after the 
bathing is oyer. Sometimes, gold leaves in tiie sliape of a crescent tmCnhl-irt three 
eyes or the third eye (Mnetra), etc., are permanently inset into the vrdnbhaaa o' 
the Linga. 
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Even wlieii isuch words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came to 
be used in their secondar\- sense, the}' retained their former 
usage in conijiaratively iate texts, in the Prathnu-mtaUa 
of Jihasa, mention is made of tiie statues [pratinul) of the 
ueparted royalties, Mhich, tliough objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant for regular Morship. The iron figure 
of BhTma, whieli was crushed by the blind old Ivuru king 
Blirtora.stra l)y being Jiugged close to his body, is de.scribcd by 
Ivrsna as ‘ ctijaxl pratunu ' The golden image of 8ita served 
as her substitute diiring the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrilice by Efaiia, when she herself Mas in exile in 
Yalmiki's hermitage.' The word pratUirti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occur.s in the Sutra {\. 8.9bj of Pardni, which reads ice 
pruti],rtaii and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ‘ like this,' ' in imitation of this,' when imitation 
or likeness of a j)erson or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one ot which may be mentioned here. 
The SiiJiTaulti-^dra .says that 'Tillages of divinities, even if 
the}' are without the characteiistic ^igns. are beneficial to 
men : those of mortaP, on the other hand, even if they are 
endoM'ed with them, am iKwer so."' The free-standing 
.sculptures discovemd in Patna and Parkh.am were identified 
by K. P. ■Jaias’^val a*:: roial statuaries of the Saisunaga 
dynasty: few scholars, if aii}', accept this suggestion now, 
and they arc almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. 
But numerous refei-enccs to images of kings and great men 
are to be found in Indian literature, M'liich, tliough of special 
veneration, were eei'taiid}' not object-- of woi'ship. The red 

^ 'Ma sueo Tnirhiraslra iin.A naiPi Bhlmipfi mja Jiaftih I 
Iv'/M f'Kiinnfi Inntu 

l^'rlpaiva. Cli. 12, v. 23. 

- Ktlit'a'il’p mamn imhihii ra B’l'^rniaintTwspa I'armdni \ 

Affnito Bhaiahth fiucrhalvatfre tnahujia-^dh " 

Unnifiuana^ T^ttarakaipja. Cii 01. v, 25 
Sonif' «?iicii YOi’il liki* pratioiu. prahkrfi or nmha i> io ho nndei^tnod Ih'io, 
tliounli none of il'orn oxpiment onod, 

nh 1, 3t> ♦ tpi srcipT^karam tirnjnm rlrravi7)thnmaJal'fatiam \ 

S<thilpitja)n m<Trtipn'i))tha}u na hi <rr}fa<^lcara)}i ^add W 
TIk' n^c of' (ho Wind rimhti '=!liould ])0 noted. 
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sandstone sculptures repi'esenting some of the Kusiuin kings 
like W'enui Kadphises and Kanisldcu and tiie Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near lilathura are a few of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Ivushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop¬ 
tion of the title decaputra (possibly in imitation of the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as ‘ a halo round the head’, 
flames issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from 
the clouds ’, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as Isvara used by one of 
them, biz., Wema Kadphises in his coin legends.’ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their hgurcs commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. ' These royal statuaries were in all 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
j'egarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Kajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highlv 
lenerated; but, tlie sei'Mce and attention oifered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Eajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of fiiva usuallv 
served this purpose. ITider no circumstances, however, 
could they have enjoyed the same position as was done bv 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 


' Antio.'hio ly. tho Sek-.K-id km? of Syria, desenho, liim^elf in vome of 
Ins com legends as Theou Epiphanou., iBa^Ucos Antiochou Thcou Epipha,iou‘< i.e 
ciiig Antiocims the God Wiuiifost'). He identified himself -sTitli the 'orcat 
Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on ,oinc of his coins the head of Zois shous" hk 
mvn feutuies He went much furtlior than Alexander the Great who regarded 
iiniydf the son of Zeus: he even married Atargatis. tho great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, he was 
regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and theatrical 
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Wonts like sandr.s, pmtiind, etc., might luive signified 
iroin a couipavativcly early date symlH)lical represent,ations of 
divinities ivliieh ^vere not associated with particular cults; 
such use, in fact, can he found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses liad either not made their 
appearance, or, even if they had dune so, had not been assigned 
any important positio7i in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sitndr.s occurs 
in the Kuthula Vpitnisad, II. 3, 9—“ he has no form visible 
to the eye ; “no one sees liim with the eye." ' The word 
sandrde ’ has been explained by Samkaificarva as ‘ san- 
darsanaci.pnje ', i.c., ‘ objects visil)le to tlie eye ’. It luis 
been interju'eted as ‘ images proper ' Iw some scholars ; l)ut 
the utmost that it can signify is some sort of scnsifde 
representation whicli coidd symbolise the god. The same 
sense is possibly recorded by the woi'd pratund in verse 19. 
Chapter TY, of the t^retdsvatara Upani^ad, wliich says that 
“ there is no image of him whose name is great glory.” ' 
The word pratimd occurs in a verse of tljo tenth mandala of 
the Rgceda in which the liymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of tlie sacrifice ; he answers Ids own question 
in the ne.xt verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification for 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.^ 

The words pratil'rti, pratbnd, etc., came to denote arced, 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former had attained the significance 
as early as the time of Panini. Prntihrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sfitra^ in 
the fifth adhijdija (Y. 3. 919 ; another .sutra under it, riz., 
Y. 8, 99— jirilRirihe cdpanye. refers to certain prafilrtis 
which are jlvil-ariha as well as apanijn. On the authority 

1 Xa san(h'<r fisfhnti rupuma'<ija nn cak<sitfd la<i anainam : TIlo 

pait tctainiul witho-it anv ahurntion in the firsi half of vptso 20, in tlio fourth 
chajitet of ti.o SivdUhsintarn 

~ Xa pratimd ash ija^na ndma mahadyasah luit’thc wool hou* inuy 

more pn-hahiy mean ' coinpaiison *. 
n, V., X, 130. 3. 
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of the commeutai'ies like the MaJidbhusya and tlie 
Kdsiku we can assume tliat tliese objects which were meant 
for livelihood {j'lvikurtha) but at the same time were not for 
sale {(ipanyu) were really the images of gods which were 
highly venerated by some people of his time. The sutra has 
been explained thus in the latter, “ Tliat which is bought 
and sold is called panya ; that which is not so dealt with is 
apanya. The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence b}' a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.” ' 
These images were undoubtedly important as objects of 
worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
bearers and exhibitors. It will be pi'oved in a subsequent 
section of this book that the practice of woi'shipjiing some 
divinities had already made its ajipearance in the time of 
Panini. Patahjali uses the very word (irccfi in his d/u/nl- 
bhiisyn while commenting on the above-mentioned sfitra of 
Panini. He says that the IMauryas had images of gods 
(arced) made for obtaining gold (Matiryairhirnnydrfhibhih 
arced prnkaJpitd). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tana, viqraha, 
rupa, hera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
w’orship w'ere not mere syndjolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and according 
to their use in jiarticular contexts. Iconographv as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons havinu 
the thud significan(*e just delineated, and their accessories. 
It has very little to do with mere s^mibols or symbolic 
repiesentations of gods, wliether they ai‘e anthropomorphic 
or therioniorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind wlnle determining the r|uestion of the antiquity 


1 A-^ta(lhi(n}fh '^risrhandra Vasii’^i EdiHon, p. 075. 
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of iniage-worsliip in India in connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion has 
g:iined some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals witJi representations of human and animal 
figures and pictographs on them, numerous terracotta figurines 
and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the ])rchistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many aniconic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 
a large number of which liave been discovered there ; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible use seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will he taken in connection 
with the interpretation of the Rgvedic epithet i^iinadeva and 
the evolution of phallicism in India. The three-headed 
horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogic 
cisarw (it greatly corresponds to the lainr.dsana of later times 
in wdiich the heels are placed crossw’ise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 
an elephant and a tiger and Limde rejiresentations of men, 
appearing on a seal, lias been described by iMarshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Fasupati of subsequent days. Another seal 
hears on it a seated human figure having on either side a half¬ 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above wFom a snake 
is shown with its hood spread ; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though tlieir hands may not be in 
the afijali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in w’hich 
the attendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. “ Three more seals bear on them 
representations of nude tree gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas in the Myotsarga 
posture and each attended by a half-kneeling votary above 
whom a serpent sjireads its head.” On the basis of the above 
data, E. P. Chanda observes, “ The excavations at Harappa 
and iMohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to 
show that the worship of images of human and superhuman 
beings in Yoga postures, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Ghalcolithic period.”* But 

I Tv. r. Chanda. Mrdwrral Tyidfon Scidpiure^ o? tJir Bnfidi Muiicnm, p. 9. 
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whether these and siicJi others appearing on a few more seals 
of this type can be regarded as definite representations of cnlt- 
objects cannot he deteriuined with certainty so long as ^\e 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numf^rn’is terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described Iry Mackay 
as images of household gods, arc very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our knowledge.' Similar 
difficulty 'confronts us vrith regard to the definite explanation 
of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in India which 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The 
metal manikin ol crude design in tlie collection of tlie pre¬ 
historic objects in the Indian wliuenm may or may not 
represent such a specimen.^ 

The nature of the prehistoric remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
of any literary data throwing clear light on them : but with 
the help of certain passages occurring in the Rf/veda, the 
earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, it is possible to 
offer a tentative explanation about some of them. It may be 
observed, however, that in India, prior to the advent of the 
Aryans, image-w'orship might have been practised by her 
original settlers. But it is still a matter of doubt and 
controversy wffien this was first introduced among the Aryans 
wffio migrated into India. From the beginning of the 
scientific method of Vedic studies in India this question 
engaged the attention of scholars. The question, “ Did the 
Vedic Indians make images of their gods?", was answered in 
the negative by IMax Miiller. He said, ‘‘ The religion of the 
Vedas knows no idols. The worship of idols in India is a 
secondary formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 


* For the stone Phalli, lead Marshall, Mohenjo-Darn nnd the Indus Civilisa¬ 
tion, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed above, cf Maishall op 
oit., Vol. I, p. 52; PI. XTI, Figs. 1.3-11, IR.IO, oo. Mackavg interpretation 

of the terracotta figurines, rf. Mackay, Further Exeavation.^ at Mohenio-Daro 
Vol. I, pp. 258-59. 

3 Cambridge Hi<itorij of India, Vol. I, p. C14; PL X, Fig. 17 
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worship of ideal gods." ‘ H. H. Wilson, in his preface to 
Visnnpumna (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the Yedas 
is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Yedas was not idolatry.” Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-w’orship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Yedic period. He observes, 
The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorjihic, 
though only in a shadowy manner ; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. . . . The arms of the sun are simply his rays, 
and his eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 
tongue and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outw'ard 
shape was so vaguely conceived and wdiose connection with 
natural plienomena was in many instances still clear, no 
mention of cither images or temples is found in the Rgveda.”^ 
This long extract very accurately sums up the view’-point of 
those scholars who would answer the question under discussion 
in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of some passages in the Egreda, suggested that 
the pi-actice of making images was well known among tlr' 
early Yedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of the 
divinities given in various hymns, which have been explained 
away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomorphism by 
.Macdonell and others, have been made much of by their 
opponents who find in them definite allusion to images. 
Bollensen says that from the common appellation of the gods 

Max Mnllrr, Chip^i from a Grrmnn JVorl’fthop, Vol T, p. 38. 

Macdonell. Vedic Mjfihnjnqif, pp. 17-18, Refer also for his views to 
J.n.A.S., LVIT, 1009, p. 317. 
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as ‘ diva nnras', i.e., men of the .sk\', or simjhv as nuras, l.e., 
men, and from the epithet ‘ nrpcxas', i.e., ‘ having tlic form 
of men ’ (R. V., III. i, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagination assign human foians to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. The 
passage in the Rijvvda (,II. 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Eudra in this manner, “ n itb sti'ong limi)s, many-foi'ined, 
awful brown, be is painted with shining golden colours 
(Sthirehhirangaik piinoTipa lujro huJdinih .siilinddiih pipi.se 
hiranijaih) ; an image of A'aruna is described thus, “ wearing 
a golden coat of mail, he veils himself in bis radiance ; spies 
sit around him” {R. b., T. '25, 13: I'iidirnddrnpim 

himnyayam taruno va.sta nirnijam \ pari spaso ni.sedire); 
the Maruts appear to be distinguished fi'om their ‘ gods i.c., 
images, in the Rgredu (V. 5'2, 151, where the hymnist says, 
“ we now pray to the gods of these (Afanits) so as to get to 
them inn manrana esfun derait acchn) : then such commonly 
found expressions as vapuh, tarui, rupa, etc., used in connec¬ 
tion with some of the AEdic gods, have particular reference 
to their images : the word .sum/ysg found in some Awdie 
texts, is one of the oldest expressions most probably 
denoting an image. Thus argued Bollensen in support of his 
contention that the images ))layed a very prominent part in 
the reli.gious practice of the early ATdic Tndo-Aryans.* R. A^. 
A^enkateswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its support. 
AAliile he was engaged in a controversy with Alacdoncll about 
the development of early Hindu iconography, cari’ied on in 
the pages of the Journal of the Roynl .l.siafic Sociefij, 19IG, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, amono- othei’s, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods: R. V.. T. 21, 2— Indragnl 
siimbhata narah (men decorate Indra and Agni) ; R. F., ATH. 
69, 1'2— surmyau} .su.siramira (like a hollow tube; Ballantync 
has rendered this passage as ‘ a beautiful perforated iron 
image,’ cf. his Mahahhfi.pja) : Indra is referred to in many 


^ Muir, Original Trrfs Vol V. pp, 45.S-54. 
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Rjjvedic j)ass,ag'e,'- as ^la^ipni (liaving lieauiitul cheeks and 
jaivs), Eudm as hapardin (weMring braided coil of hair), Yfiyu 
as (larsatu (striking to the eye. l)L’aiitifnl i : R. Ih. IV. 58, 
3— catrCiri -RiKpl irdija av/u pada Jre &lrse ■'<(ipt(i Jinstdsu asya 
(he lias four liorns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).^ 
But after a long controvei'sy A\itli llacdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, A'enkateswara was 
then of opinion that the \'edic evidence was not at ail sufficient 
for deciding whether gods were icoiiically represented in the 
eaily ^\Nlic peiaod or not. In a later contribution (Rupain, 
Vos. 4'J-4, J93lj). he was more definite, and he collected 
numerous additional jiassages from the Bf/rcr/e and other 
^’edas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the rejiresentation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Bi/rcdu, lY. 'il, 10, which wa^- also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
jiassage pi’obably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indi'a. It is : K<i initiuj dudnbli'nisutnK'ndrum 
knndti dJwniibhih 1 Yitd'l ninlui jamrjhnnadathainnm me 
funardadat (‘ AYho will buy this my Indra for ten cow’s? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me'). 
Yenkateswam ]'emai'ks about the passage thus : The context 
shows that there were jiermanent images of Indra made and 
hired foi’ what ivas in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparentl}- images of Yrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the pluml \ rtrani to be slain by Indra.” With 
regal'd to R. T., b'J, 15, noticed a-bo\t‘, AYnkateswara 
makes this significant obscr\ation, ” This jiassagc is aBo 
interesting in that it show> that tluu'e was no idol woi'shi]). 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
whose real form and existence were conceived as diffei'ent.'’ 
The existence of two forms of each god, one the concrete and 

1 VenkatesAvara suay that this is a description of Ai»ni: for a lato soulptiire 
of a deity corresponding' to it, hoat to be found in the rast pate of the Chidam]>aTam 
temple, see H. Ktishna Sastn's Indian Pod? and Coddr^^r<i. Fit:. 117; 

Krishna Sastri describes it ns Agni, but it should more ncctiraiily he described as 
Yajnapnrusa, one of tbe minor manifestahons of ^ i-snu; */ T A. CF Eao, 
Elements of Hindu IconoRrapluj, Vo! T. Piui 1. ['[i. 2h8-o0. 
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finite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurrcda passage {T.S., I. 7. I’i : also .4.Th, 
VII. 31) rvhich reads svaijd iancct tuniunairaiiata with 
your otvn, he., real, body enter this concrete body In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the R(jfcda merely as a 
physical tenement ot the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms ot the god iuentioned—that in tlie 
image being only an apparent and eiauescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent form (scd 
tanuh). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms, 
finite and infinite, ( 1 the god even in the Rtjceda (YII. 
10(1, 6) which s])eaks of Visnn's assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Yrtra, Ailiere he was a rvorthy 
companion of Tndra (ijadauyarupah Stimithe hahhfitha) ; Indra, 
who used Yisnu as his vehicle iVisnrdnuRjiitah), asked him 
to expand into the ii’finite space (saldie f'/.s-uo I'itaram 
tilranmsva) elbowing \'rt]'a out of existence till the latte 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 
this Yenkate.swara concluded that the belief was that the 
finite cabined in a particular form v.as not cribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct references to the fashioning of images in such 
2 ia.ssages as R. V.. YI. ’IS, 0 (c'-nram cit Ir'iutliu 
i.e., ‘ make that wbicli was an ugly mass a beautiful image '); 
R.V., lY. 17, 4 {Indrasya hartd ■svapashDiio hind, i.e., ‘ the 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 
workman ’) ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgveda and other Yedas in such passages as R.V., YHI. 09, 
12 (surmijam sm^irdmiva, i.e., ‘ like a hollow tube '), R. F., 
X. 184, 1 {yRnurijanim daipaydlu tvoR/i rilpdni pi)jisdtu 1 
A sincatii prajapatirdhata garhham dadhdtu tc, i.e., ‘ May 
Yisnu make the female organ 'fit ; may Tvasta fix the limbs ; 
may Prajapati sprinkle: may Hbrita hold your embryo’), 
R.V., I. 32, 2 (Trasfd-sinai vnjram eivurynm tatnhm, i.e., 
‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which could be far 
flung ’), etc. He further finds references to temple.s 
ideragrlias) in such passages as R.V., YII. 56. 14 (Saha-'^ri- 
ijam damyarnhhdgametam grhamedhlijam maruto jusadhvam, 
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i.e., ‘ Oh ! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple R.V., A’ll. 59, 10 (0rhamcdhusa, i.e., the Maruts 
in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara thinks 
that this inference from the jiassages is supported by the finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in R. F., I. 10, 1 and III. 
53, 5-6. “ In the latest (Khila) A'edic texts, the goddess 

Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold ” (lie obviously refers to the .‘vrT Snl'ta in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the tu o sets of scholars holding opposite 
view.s about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length in oi'der to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, I'evohes I'ound the correct under¬ 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Yedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them. There are certain jiassages in the texts, however, udiich 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The foimer believed in 
the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
which inspired their awe and imagination. Xot only these 
were duly personified and venerated hr them, but also various 
abstract princi]>les were raised by them to a similar augu.st 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
of their regard for these multifaidous divinities was hv means 
of the ritualistic ])erformauce of various types of sacrifices 
in which a certain spirit of contract pi'evailed. The god or 
gods in whose honour difl'erent s:writices were to be performed 
by a king or a nobleman with the help of his priests, really 
the mediators, w’ere required to fulfil the desires of the 
sacrificer. He sought to propitiate th ' divine powers by the 
process of offering gifts to them, realising fully his compara¬ 
tive weakness and inability to exist satisfactorily without 
their constant aid. Again, such was the efficacy of these 
sacrificial offerings, accompanied by regular prayers in the 
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sha])e of hymns recited and sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desires. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hymnist or liis client for all times and places, 
and tlie same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one liMnii and subordinating the otlier divinities to him 
might in the next hymn make another tlie most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
tiigher section of the eaiiy Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic 
and henotheistic oi' kathenotheistic, in which sacrifice played 
the most impoi'tant })art : it was, in fact, the religions 
practice, /a/r cacc/ZcHcc, wliich w:m full of rituali.stic acts 
{I'riiiacik’-'jdhdliiihi) and vhich had h)r its objective the attain¬ 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world ihlxogaisvaryaqa- 
fhn prati). Dther-worldliness was mostly conspicuous by its 
ahsence in the thought of the caii\- Yedic fndo-Aryan, who 
felt a real pleasure in living a pi'osperons and joyftd life. 
There was little scope for dec]) meditation in his early ritual.-^, 
his deities being hni'dly evei' the objects of his dlujanaifogn. 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con¬ 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Vedic 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have iw believe that ail these sacrificial acts 
were performed in tlie ]wesencc of thes(' sensible 
representations. But, in most of the early authoritative 
Brahmanas, which lay down with meticulous details the mode 
of performing the various sacrifices, there is practically no 
reference to the idols of the gods, vliicli would certainly liave 
been explicitly mentioned if they were fonnd necessary. In 
the subsequent period of the history of India, when the divine 
images had come to play a I'cqnisitc part in the religious lives 
of her people, they are cleaily described ns such in the eon- 
temporary literature, 

Scholars like Bcdlensen and Venkateswnra mainlv utilise 
the anthropomorphic dcscrijAions of many of the V('dic 
■divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgreda in sn))port 
of their theory. But what is the extemt of this antliropo- 
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uioi'phiym'? Iveitli correctly remarks, “ Though it would be 
wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 
tlie \'edic pantheon has none of the clearcut figures of the 
Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 
doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.”^ The degree of this anthropomor¬ 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and tlius they could have 
very little of this element in their character ; whereas Indra, 
Yaruna and some other Ycdic gods, nho were considerably 
freed from tlicir connection with the jihenomena wdiich 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 
extent. The endowment of the AYdic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 
length by Yaska in his Xinil.'tu, a work to be dated as early 
as 500 B.(’. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throns a flood of light on the jn’oblem at 
issue. Alaska writes, “ Xow follows discussion of the form 
of the gods (ilk'llra-(‘intancnn dcratandni). Some say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purnsaridlulh), for their 
panegyrics and their appellations are like those of sentient 
beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 

.They are also (associated in their hymns of praise) 

with objects with Avhich men are usually associated. 

.Aforeover, they arc associated with the sort of 

jictions with which men are usually associated. Others say, 
tlic gods do not resemble human beings in form (apurusa- 
ridhfih), because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
resemble human lieings in form; as, for instance, Agni 
(fire-godl, Vayu (wind-god). Aditya (sun-godl, Prthivi 
(earth-goddessl, Candramas (moon-god), etc. As to the view 
that panegyrics of the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
(they reply) that inanimate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending with herbs, are likewise praised. As to the view that 

1 A. B. Keith. nfU(jwn PJiiIo<^ophi/ op the Veda and Vpanitihad^i, 

•Vol. I, p. 58. 
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the human limbs of the gods are I'eferred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that tliis (treatment') is accorded to inanimate 
objects. ... As to the view (that in their hymns of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just tlie same (in the case 

of inanimate objects).Or the gods may both I'esemble 

human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the form of Karrnan (sacrifice) ; as for 
instance, the sacrifice jicrfornicd by the Yajamana (sacrificer). 
This is the opinion of those who know the legends.”' This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Yedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Yedic divinities. To 
this anthropomorpliisation will have to be added the charac¬ 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the diffei'ent deities. Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (siiparno (jaruti)uin) ; the fleet-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Egvedic verse indicates (A"TI. 77, 3; 
here the goddess Pawn is said to lead a white steed"). Some¬ 
times, this connection cannot be easily established. Thus, 
Agni is very often likened to various animals, ” in most cases 
doubtless Avith a vierv to indicating his functions rather than 
repre.senting his personal form.” He is endoAA'cd Avith 
various animal and other forms such as those of a bull, a calf, 
a steed, an eagle, a sAA’an and many other things. Taa'o deities 
Avdio are conceived invariably in animal form are the one¬ 
footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and tlie serpent of the deep (Ahi 
budhnya). The former may be the lightning flash coming 

1 Lakshman Sarup, The Nifihantn and The Xiruhta, Encjlish Translation 
and Notes, pp. 116-17. K. V. Chanda first noted the iitipo^tancc of this passa^re 
in his work, The Beginning.'^ of Art in Eafitcrn India, No. 30, pp. 1-2. 

Gopinath Bao, on the ]>asis of thi« passage in the Ninikta, wrongly inferred that 
image worship, seems to have becorue common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 5. 
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down to earth in a single streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospheric deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. 
But these and many other similar concepts rre pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These theriomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution ot some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be interesting to refer to two typical cases. Eudra, the Yedic 
base of the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically 
connected wdth Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull in the Yedic 
texts, and Eudra liimself is called a bull in some Yedic verses 
(c/. R.V. II. dd, 8: Pra hahlirave rnablunja svitJee etc., or 
II. 33, 0 : rnnifi ni(n)i(iniht rsruhJio iiiunitvan, etc.). Now, 
on the basis of this very fact, Eudra-Siva is sometimes 
primarily conceived in the form of a ludl, and there are 
definite numismatic data in support of the representation of 
Siva as a bull. But, by a converted mental process of think¬ 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived anthropomorpliically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Eudra-Siva 
is made to assume the jiiirc human form of the deity himself, 
with this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the anjali pose. Similarly, the Yedic Yisnu, one of the 
constituent elements of the couqiosite cult god Yasudeva- 
Narayana-Yisnu of the Epic and Puranic age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Yedic period. The 
sun-bird, (lai'utman refeiaud to above, is invariably assigned 
the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 
deity and is rejiresented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
part man and jiart bird (though in the early Buddhist monu¬ 
ment of Sanchi, Garuda is represented as a mythical bird 
wdth knndalas in its ear). But the concrete representations 
of these anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms 
make their appearance in the sectarian art of much later date, 
and we do not find any reference whatsoever to suy^ figures 
in the multifarious descriptions of the early AYdic divinities. 
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It is to be noted, hoAvever, that tlie affinity of these later 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite -orms of a peculiar charactei’ found on 
the various Indus Valley seals of the pre-\ edic period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the hrst part of 
Chapter V of this book. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Yedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by Bollensen and Yenkateswara in support 
of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of tlie second 
jnandala of the Rgvedd, the first line of the Oth verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a ])ainted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is described in 
various ways ; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Yajrabahu 
(with thunderbolt-like arms') ; in verse 5 he is characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, bi’own and possessing a 
heautiful nose (Rdudarah snltaro.. .hnldiruh siiRpra...) : in 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time (hahlirtu'c... 
h'itice) ; in verse 10, he is addressed as the wortliy god holding 
bow and arrow, ■\^■earing■ a beautiful and nndtilormed iii/ika 
garland (i.e., a garland made of /nshr/.s covered with many 
forms— Arhnn bihhnr.R saijahani dhaiinlrhiin niR.iiin iidjatam 
visvarupam) ; above all, in the line quoted by Bollensen the 
word pnrurupah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Eudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Grtsamada, and there is not the 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a piobable image 
of Yanina wearing a golden coat of mail with sjups sitting 
around him, in R. V., f. 26, 13, is not at all convincing. 
Yaruna, the moiatl god, sung b-y the hymnist in vailous ways, 
is conceived as covered by a coat of mail and veiled in his 
radiance, thus being impervious to prying eyes, but him.self 
looking into the secret virtues and vices of the mortals; the 
hymnist’s idea about his spies is a necessary corollary of this 
conception about him, for the god sends them to look into the 
actions of mankind and report to him all about tlietn. As 
regards R. V., Y. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the 
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whole verse in this way. “ If he, after peixeiving- them, has 
approached them gods with an ofttalng, then may he for a 
gift remain united witli the bnhiant (Maruls) vho by their 
ornaments are glorious on their march.'' He further remarks, 
Tliis verse, as Eotli says, is very ohsemv ..wJiatever the 
verse may mean, csam devdii cannot mean tlie gods of the 
Alaruts or pro\'e the existence of idols, as Bollensen an<l even 
Afuir imagined.’*^ This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpi’ctation : it is extremely uncertain whether tlie 
particular extract Ironi it at all means the ima.ges of the 
i\Iaruts, aiK^ oiU' ciinnot Mipjioit a theoiy witli the help of this 
enigmatic j)assage. The elewmtl) verse in the ^.aane hymn, 
howevei', may thi‘ov' some Hglit on it ; there ve are told that 
the i\JanLts might as,-ume dirfei'ent foians according to their 
diffeivnt functions iifi citrd rupdni (hirsi/d), such as ]wutecting 
the world oi* collecti\'ely su]»)^oiting it oi* snstairiing from afar 
{the planets, stars and othei'su Tlie deva^ in the ])assage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any ease, if we ivad the v hole hymn in whidi it occurs, 
we cannot hut hesitate to accejU the interpretation 
put uj)on it hy the ahove-mentioned scholars. Suwhhatd in 
the passage in li. Tb, I. 21, 2, exjdained by Sayana as 
ndndi'idhiiiriiliihl'lraih solliitan huruta \ actually means 
adorned with various ])raises,' A\hieh art' hgiu'atively taken 
hy Sayana to mt'an ornaments. The words sdrmijam 
snsirdmiru iu /?. fb, YlII. bh, t2, cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Abiruna in that particular context; 
BallantyneT rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
description of a perforated iron image in later woiTs, wliich 
was heated and employed as a sort of ])unishment fur wrong¬ 
doers u ho wtu’e compelled to eml^race it. But that sense can 
hardly l)e applied here. Xo givat inq^oilaiU'C can he assigned 
to the descriptive epithets as sz/sb/ur/, kapardin, dors'afa and 
such others which merely emphasise the anthjT)]r')inorphic 
conception of the deities to whom they arc' iqqdied. The 
Bgvedic verse, Cafrdri srhcjd etc. (IV. 58, 8'), merely jwesents 


' S B.F., XXXn, pp, m. 317-1S 
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to US in a metaphorical manner the A'eclic sacritice. Yaska 
exjhains the imagery, thus, “ Tlie lour horns stand for the 
four ^'edas, three legs for the three sacanas, viz., the pnifah-, 
the nuulhyandinu- and the irtliia-futcand, the two heads for the 
i.yfii-, ciz., the protjanlya and the udnyaniiju, and the seven 
hands for aapta cJiandas or the mantras. Here sacrilice is 
likened to a bull bello’wing, tied in three ways; this threefold 
binding is explained by Yaska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, hrulinianas and the kalpasutras: the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the praising of the gods in 
sacrilices with Rk~inantra'<, oifering o])]ations to them with 
Yajus ones, and pra}dng to the gods with Sd)nan songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to liave entei'ed into human Ircings for 
the purpose of making them offer sacrificesd Such passages 
as R. V YI. 28, (> and IV. 17, 4, which according to Yenka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of tire interjrretations which have been put upon 
them, if they are read along with their contexts. AYhat is 
the full meaning of the two verses in vdiich the above occur? 
In the first, cows, probably the clouds alluded to in a 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the hymnist, 
Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, to nourish him and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-looking, bodies beautiful, 
and to make his and his friends' houses prosperous; the cows 
are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which 
are so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies (Yiiyoin ydvo 
medayntha krsani cidasrlrain eitkrnathfi suprutll^am i 
Bhadraju grhani krniitha hJiadrardco hrhadro raya ncyate 
sahlidsu). In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 

1 Yaska, Niriikta, XIII. 1, l—Catcari .bn'iga itivcdd vd eta iihl-d^itraijo asya 
pddd iti svardni tr'ini due firse pruijaniijodayanuje saptahastdf^ah .sapla chayiddmsi 
tridhdbaddhah tredhd baddho mantrahrdlimanahaJpain'rsabJio roraiiti roraranamafiya 
savanakramena rghffiryajurhhiss-dmahhiryadenamrghhLS'samsanti yajnrhhiryajanti 
sdmahhissiuvanti mahodeva itijcsa hi mahdn devo yadyajno martyo dvivc^ctyci^a hi 
manusydndvibati yajandya ta.<}yoitard bhuyasc 7urvacayidya. Reference has already 
been made to a late sculpture corre=^ponding partly to this description (the figure 
is human, its mount being the bull) in the eastern Gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple. It is Yisnu in one of his minor manifestations; in the Brahmana literature 
(cf. 3atapatlia Brahmana, XIY. 1, 1, 6i, Yisnu is identical with sacrifice, and here 
see the imagery is carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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Rsi describes Dyaiis who was the iirogcnitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thuuderljolt and n<)t fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth whom Dyaus became a most skilful workman 
(Suvlraste janitn manijatn dyaiirindrasya lairtd svapastamo 
bhut I Ya im jajdna svanjam f^iirajramanapacyutam sadaso na 
bhuma). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any })ortion of these Bd \erses a reference to the 
practice of image-making. Pratll.'d in the fii'st ]iassage should 
not be made much of, because the smise of a s\iubol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as rigraha primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in su]jport of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgccda. 
The late hymn of the text (R. Ih, X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impi'egnation (yarhhddhana), 
and there arc clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the 
particular passages in such Rk verses as YTT. .ofi, 14, and YTI. 
59, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to ik'note them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words like grlianicdhlyain or qrhamrdhdsa even distantly 
allude to the temples or shrines of such Ycdic gods as the 
IMaruts. The characteristic terms, however, used in the 
grhyaftntrafi, as we shall presently see, are deragrlia, devagdra, 
devaliula, derdyatana, etc., which denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the ATdic litera¬ 
ture was composed, images and temT)les had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the A’edic Indo-Aryans. 
In the t^afapafha Rrdlimana, description is given of a structure 
of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed by 
Simpson a,s denoting a temple; but Cooinaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.” This, 
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again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called pracmuvamia or pragraijih (also described as sdlu) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udicina- 
ramh type of structure, also named viinata by Hiranyakesin 
(.’^raufasufra, d, d and 7, 1), the licams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices performed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Brrdimaua literatui'e, again, “ many ])recisc and 
elaborate details are given regarding the building of altars, 
generally fiiv-altars " of vaiaous sha})es ; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of the.se sacrificial altars, 
given in the Stltras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 

of which no trace can be recognised at a later period.* But 
nowhere in such literature is to lie found any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
end temples had played some part in the sacrificial rel'gion 
of the early A edic Indo-Arvans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Indra in Rqceda, I. 10, 1 
and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 
rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and ATnkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of the 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. Bhatta- 
charyva, in the long introduction to his work on Indian 
Images, Part I, did also expound the view sponsored 
by the above scholars : but the premises laid down by him 
in support of his conclusion were more or less the same as 
have been critically estimated and need not be discussed here 
in detail. The Rgvedic verse, X. 130, 3, does not prove 
the existence of the practice of image worship in early ATdic 


I ConTBaraRwamy. Hi-sfory of Indian and Indonci^tan Art, p. 4-2, 
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relifi'ion ; lint as has l)e(“n j)C)intc(l out above that the verse, 
if it is read alun^ with the siieeeediiig' ones and if the com- 
inentarv of Sayana is lu-operly understood, does not at all 
justifv us in finding in it an allusion to the making of images 
of the early Yedic gods and worshipping them. The mere use 
of the word pratimd or pratil'a without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, ex])ressly ]-emarks with reference to 
R. V., V. 52, 15, “ that it shows that there was no idol 
worship.” In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield inquires to be noted at length : ‘‘The mind of 
the A'edic poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the arti.stic mind which 
reju'oduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Yedic 
time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance for the 
modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Yedic god Indra ; but it 
is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of ^'edic ikons, or AYdic temples. 
In all these senses there is no AYdic Pantheon.’” The long 
extract from Yaska's Xinilia, already referred to above, 
dealing with the anthropomorphism of the AYdic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. E. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, ‘‘ This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the AYdic period the AYdic gods had not 
been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.”- Non-existence of images and 
tenqdcs or the absence of the jiractice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the AYdic Indo-Aryans was not the 
characteristic only of this ancient people ol the world. Alany 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 

BloonifioM, Bclujioii of the Vcela, p, 80. 

2 K. P. C'handa. M.S.S.L. So. 80. p. 2. The Orhijasutras which refer to 
shrines of gods arc collectively to be placed much later tlian 

8—lS5d B 
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China and Japan tliat any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semites 
did not practise it. “Among the Jews it a|)peared only in 
exceptional cases {e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons. In Borne, according 
to Yarro, the Eomans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images. Even among the Greeks Ave find 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi."* 
When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he Avas the most 
material of the Yedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., lY. 24, 10 and YIII. 1, 5) aaTucIi had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus obsei'A'es in his J'edic Mythology 
(p. 155), “ Ylaterial objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Yedic literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, 
‘ Who Avill buy this, etc’.’’ Again, in R. V., YIII. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, “0 thunderbolt-bearing Indra. We do not 
sell you eA^en at a large price; 0 Yajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches ; 0 possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold Avealth ’’ (Make 
cana tvdmadrivah para sulkdyn deynm i Ka sahasrftya 
ndyiitdija rajrivn na satdija mtdmagha). Hopkins remarks 
about these tAvo passages in his Religions of India (p. 150), 
thus, “ That images of the gods AverC supposed to be poAverful 
may be inferred from the late Akerses (R. V., lY. 24, 10)— 
‘Who AAull buy my Indra, etc’., but allusions to idolatry are 
else.ATiere extremely doubtful.’’ There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that in these two passage.s, atit likely references to 
some sensible rejiresentations of Indra are made, for these are 
actually offered for hire by the hymnist. But, CAcn here, if 
we read these verses along Avith the context, Ave feel grave 
doubt about accepting them as referring to actual images of 


1 Encyoclopaedia of Rfhqion and Ethics, VoL VII., p. 113, 
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Inclra. As Cocmaraswaiuy remarks, “ Just as the Bodhi- 
tree and padul\a at Bharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (hhagavato), 
so here a symbol may have been referred to as ‘Indra’ 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 
In the case of the various symbols aniconically representing 
the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (piija) ; the use of the word ‘ bhagavat 
in the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 
they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 
Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship. 
Reference has already been made to Yenkateswara's remark 
about accepting these as ‘permojient images of Indra’ used in 
Indi’a festival. But the very context in the former passage 
and the term ‘vrtmni' used in it give in my opinion 
the clue regarding their character. These were in all 
probability meant for abhicara purposes, for inflicting harm 
and injury on the enemies of the liirer by jierforming some 
sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised ; if 
this interpretation of their original character is accejited, 
there remains no ground for Yenkateswara’s supposition that 
vrtrdni in the passage means ‘ apparently images of Yrtra 
made for each occasion, whence the plural vrtrdni to be slain 
by Indra.’ As Yrtra was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural 
of the word in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies 
of the hirer, who were to be harmed or slain through the 
agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 
Sayana in this manner; the commentator says, Taddnhn he 
kretdro yu.pndknm niadhiia eramapi samaijah krigate ) 
Yadvlijamindro vrtrdni tvadigan satrdn jamghanat, etc., i.e., 
the hynmist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Yrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. Reference to abhicara 
ritual, though implicit here, is explicit in many other 
A'edic, especially BiAhmana. passages, and a substantial 
portion of the .-itharvaveda is devoted to it. Thus, there 
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can be no question of placing the Indra fetishes on the same 
footing with the images e)f the cult gods of tlie subsequent 
period, though we si-,..i see afterwards that particular varieties 
of some of the latter Avere used also for ahhicnru ]nirposes (the 
rites associated uith these acts unquestionably differed in the 
tM’o tieriods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which are 
mentioned in the Brahmauas as symbolising several Vedic 
divinities, all these syndiols being necessarily intimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the uheel 
is in various ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus 
used in the Vajapeya sacrilice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire¬ 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before : aiid in piliiig the fire- 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to I'epresent the sun.”’ 
But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayanu cei'cmony in sacrifice. This 
ceremony deals 'with the building of the fire-altar, indepen¬ 
dently of the ordinai'v AynijadJicya and Pitnaradheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-installation of the 
sacrificial fires). The Taiitirlya SainJiiffi (Y. ‘2, 6-9) lays 
down that the objects named below are to lie deposited in the 
foundation of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus leaf, 
a gold disc, a golden man (Jiirun)iiaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick of durcfi grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a horse 
and a bull, a mortar, a jian in the middle of which the head 
of the man is put, and the head of a snake. B. P. Chanda 
surmises that ” in such a company the golden man probably 
represents the human victim originally immolated and buried 
at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may be mentioned 

1 ^facdonelK Vedic p. 155. AVitlt regard to tlie vrheel and the 

golden disc symbolising tlie sun. Cooinaiaswamy's leniarks are worth quoting, 
“ The wheel which later on becomes the mark of a Chakiavartin, the discus of 
Visnu and the Buddhirtt Wheel of tlie Law, oiitnnally represented the sun. The 
disc ot gold placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well he the origin 
of the later i)Hi})hainan<i<iUi or hrahalxin (niiabuf?/’ {H.I.I.A., p. 41), 
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here in passim that in the fuimdatiuii ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts ot India, one iite consists ol drawing in out¬ 
line with \'ermilion paint the iigure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which is then placed in the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, it being understood that the particular 
brick with the outline drawing must not be disturbed in any 
way during the construction : this hgure is described in the 
lutual texts dealing with vdstnijaga as vast a pit rasa to whom 
flowers, sandal paste, and hve jcwvels ipancavafna) are offered. 
The partially sacred character of the golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by reterring to a. 
Satapatlia Brdhmana passage fCTl. 1, i, 15) which identifies 
ii with Prajapati, Agni and c\en the sacriflcer himself in 
turn. With regard to the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (YII. 1, 1, 15) deserves 
careful notice, “ As to this they say ‘ Let him make no arms 
to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu ot) his arms.' Let him 
nevertheless make (him with arms)."' C’oomaraswamy 
offers an a])[)osite compai ison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a phupie in human loim, with the "little plaque 
supposed to represent PrthivI found m a burial mound, 
regarded as W'dic, at Taiuriya A’andaugarh" (H.l.l.A., p. 4'1). 
This may also be compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found lamong many other precious .and 
semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription informs us, being associated with 
ffuddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can be confidently observed that, even when some references 
to symbols or sensible representations are found in the Ycdic 
and Jfrrihmai.iic texts, this does not necessarily mean that 
they were the images proper of the respective divinities. 

^ Foi iho Taittirlya SumJuta pas^a^go, </. KeiUi, The Veda of the Black 
Yajus. Harvard Orieutal Serw^. A'oL 10. pp. 100-14. For tlie Satapatha Didhmana 
reference, cf. Eggelmg. Sacred Fecly of Ihc Edit, A ol. XLI. p. 370. E. 1*. Chanda 
first noticed the importance of these pa-usages in his Memoir (Xo. 30), p. 2. and 
rightU obserwd that theie was no room for images of gods in tlie Vedic form of 
worship iyajila). 
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It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Bnllinianic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark that 
“we cannot assume that ideas or usa.ges not mentioned in 
the Rgceda did not exist at the time when it was composed 
{Hinduism and Buddhism, A’ol. I., p. 53) is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us liy data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied litei'ature, is not merely 
negative, hut also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people : the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, hut there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned hy them there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above 
texts? AVe cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this 
question. But in the Rgveda, there arc one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner liy the 
hymnists in two of the Rli verses, one in R. V., ATI. 21, 5, 
and the other in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed 
tc in order that the Eaksasas may not harm tlic hymnist and 
he may kill the ferocious animals ; the god is also be.sou.ght 
not to let the l5isnadevas approach the sacrifice (Xa ydtavn 
Indra jujiinirno na vandanii saristha cedyahhih i Sa 
sardhadaryo visunasya jantnrmd sisnadeva upi gurrtam 
nah) ; in the second one, Indra is described as having slain 
the Sisnadevas, when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated 
fort (Anarva yacchatadurasya redo ghnanchimadetan abhi 
varpasd hhut). These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned 
along with the Eaksasas (ydtava) in the first, and as they are 
looked down upon and deprecated, have been taken by manv 
European and Indian scholars to denote the original settlers 
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of India, tlic word meaning', according to them, those that 
have the plialhis for their deity t.s/.shir/ dcvah ijcf^nm tc). It 
must be said, liowever, tJiat Sayana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. He took it to mean those people 
that ivere addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact ivords used 
by Sayana in his commentary are— fiisnena dinjanti kiddanti 
iti sisnadevah i Ahrakmacarya itifnrthah —Mhich means 
that Sisnadevas are those ivho play ■with their organs of 
generation, i.c., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
BrahmacarT. He quotes Yaska in his support in this manner 
—Tathfi cn Yaftkah l Sa ufsahafdtn yn riyiDutsija janforrh- 
oinasya md siknadcvd ahralimacarydk i Ai.^nrnn fniathafeh i 
Api qurrinm nah ftaiycnn rd ynjnnm rd i {Xinilda. lY.. 19). 
While commenting on the second passage (X. 99, 8), houses 
the same explanation (Aisnadcrdn a}>)'aJu)iararydn): but, 
incidental reference may he made to his commentary on 
R.V., X. 27, 19, ivhere the word -Rsna occurs. The last part of 
the above Eli is— .sr/d//r//i .ii.Aul j)r(it)ii)idnn narjydn ; Sayana 
comments on it thus— Sadyastaddnlmcra -Esnd sihidni i 
fimam snathnferiti nirvacnndf snathitrni iddayitnii rdksasd- 
divrnddni prnmindnuli prakar^cna hijiisan etc. Here in this 
■word he finds an allusion to Eaksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of India deprecatingly mentioned. It is ju.st possible 
that disna in this passage and siduadcra in the two other 
passages quoted above denoted the same people. If this view' 
is accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a parti¬ 
cular religious practice of a certain section of the Indian 
population of the remote times. It can very w'ell be pre¬ 
sumed that this consisted of making sensible representations 
of the human phallus, wliich was conceived as symbolising 
princijially the jxitent force at the root of ci'eation, and w'or- 
shipping them. The numerous phalli wliich have been 
discovered in the Indus Yalley and which have been inter¬ 
preted as the cult-objects of a people who were culturally 
different from the early Ycdic Indo-Aryans go a great length 
in supporting the above conclusion. This peculiar custom 
of using tlie phalli for cult-purposes was not liked by the 
latter. Even w'hen phallicism came to he inseparably 
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associated with the worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox 
Indo-Arvans who upheld the original A'edic tradition were at 
first tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedic passages, “ riiallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is 
deprecated.” He is quite correct in this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars ; but 
the otlier part of his remark, viz., ‘‘ One verse, however, 
which seems to have crept in by mistake is apparently due 
to phallic influence iPi.V., YIH. I, 34), though such a cult 
vas not openly acknowledged till fflva worship began, and 
is no ])art of BiTdmianisiu, ” is open to ci'iticism (ReUijtnns of 
India, p. 251). In the RJ;. verse to which he refers, there 
i,-^ not the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by isasvatT, 
the wife of Asahga, in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband's organ in the verse, in¬ 
cidentally refei'i’ing to her own feelings: 'Anvasya sfhuram 
dadr.^e puru^^tndann^fha rii'iirar(ir(i)nntn}ftnah > SasrnfJ nrlri/a- 
JAticaksyCiJid HuiAiadnDiiuriju hJiojanani rihJiarsi.’ 

Another epithet, which is also deprecati'ngly used by the 
hymnists, in the Rijreda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Mnradeca. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
YH. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the iMfiradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas (Ral,■.solid), is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana's commeiitaiA on them in oi'der to esti¬ 
mate the importance of this tcian. R.V., A’H. 104, 24 
reads— Indra jahi pumdin-sain ijdfndhrinaninta .striyam 
mayayfi idmddndtn ' ViyrJviso ninradevd rdantii nta tr 
drsanlsnryamuccarantain. It has been commented on 
by Sayana in this manner ; He indra pinndin.sant pumru- 
padharinain yatudJifinani rdlrsasain jahi i nidraya i Utdpi ca 
■imlyayd vancanayd mkulnndm hiin-sanfJtn slriyam rnhsasim 
cu jdfn ] Api ca maradeva mdranakrldd rdlesn.sd viyrivdso 
ricchinnarirlvdh santa rdantu, etc. Tn tla' two others 
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imlradevan is once explained as mucUiadevdn mdrahavtjd- 
pcinln raksasdn. and at tlie other place as simply mfira- 
rydpdran raksasdn. So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Eaksasas who are destructive ; but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
those who believe in vain gods.’ A. G. Das, however, 
observed on this, “It seems to me that the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of mura, which may mean ‘ sense¬ 
less ’ like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped ‘ images 
which were lifeless and senseless objects.’’ Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly after, he offers definite opinion 
“ that there wci'c images uf gods in Rgiedic times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes."' We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘image-woi'shippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
by Das in this connection that the Yedic gods were iconically 
represented.^ But. if the first part of Das’s view is 
accepted, then ve find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term mura in muradera may also mean ‘root’ ; 
in that case the compound word may mean ‘worshippers of 
root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


' A. C. Das. Rujvcdjc Culture, p. 14.5. A. P. Banerjee Sastri notes the 
impoitance of the term in hi=5 at tide on ‘ Iconism in India ’ in I.H.Q,, Vol. XIT, 
1936 pp. 335-41. He su,^r^:estR that Milradevn, like the term Anja, may denote an 
ethiiic entity; that the Manryas in the Mahdhhiifjya passage (already noted by me) 
does not refer to the royal Mauiyas, but to a tribe of long standing (e/. the Pali 
Horiva); that murti is derived from mnni worshipped by the earliest pre-Yedic 
people, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yak^as and the Maiiryas. 

2 A. C. Das, op. rtf., p. 146, He cites R.V., VIII. 69, 15-16, as referring 
to the mounting of an image of India on a golden chariot; according to him, the 
epithets arhlialw na Jiiimaralah (like a small-limbed boy) applied to Indra can only 
have reference to the small image of the god placed on the car; the \vord dam pate 
(householder) also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God vmr.sbipped by the Bd. But all this 
is ha.scd on data of ca very unceitain chaiactcr. 

9__1ci54 B 
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The character of the early Yedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there Avas no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it Avill be necessary to consider whether 
this could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri¬ 
ficial treatises which Avere really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurccda and the Sdmavcda form a sort of connecting link 
betAveen these tAVO periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajna came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has • already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that it refers to some 

symbols of a feAv deities (mo.stly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The sjoeculative section among the 

Indo-Aryans, hoAvever, did not long remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them. This Avas 

mostly the work of the Yanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that 

had gone into the forest after completing their Hats as house¬ 
holders, and the results of their speculations Avere incorporated 
in the Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of 
literature being significant. As this body of literature, or 
rather the earlier and more authoritative part of it (aau should 
alAA'ays be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated AAith the sacrifices,— 
it unfolds before us their meaning (arthaeddn ),—there is no 
chance of our e\"er finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
hoAvever, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequel of tliese 
speculative efforts and ascetic practices was the age 
of the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
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liiglier kncwleclge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘satijasija satijam ’, ‘ tadvanam 
or ‘ tajjaldn ’—these words variously describing the Brah¬ 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad '), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ seci’et allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice’— e.y., Clidndugija Upanisad, 1. 1. 10:—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of iidgltha as om, that is 
more effective’). In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it Avill be futile to seek for references to concrete representa¬ 
tions of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make their 
occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessoi'ies either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol lor Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the KausltaJcl 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present to a 
certain extent in their conception had no need to be empha¬ 
sised in their present en\Troimicnt, and as for Brahman, it 
would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms of other 
concrete objects, much less to sensibl}’ represent him {Na 
sandrse tiUhati rfipaniasya, na cal-.pt.pl pa.sijat{ J^ascanainam; 
na tasija pratimd asti yasija nama mahadyasah). At best, 
various symbols, all abstract principles such as pranak (vital 
breaths), prajnd (intellect), cinanda (bliss) or ananta 
(eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in their 
attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman; even 
such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as nktha 
and the ndgltJia, and the sacrificial horse were thus used in 
the Upanisads of the respective schools of the Rgveda, 
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Samavcda and the Yajiirvcda.'' The fandanicntally specula¬ 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, Avas certainly not .conducive lo the origin 
and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of cauti(.)n previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar inystico-philosophical beliets 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themseh'es to undoubtedly a smaller section of the ])Pople, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are often ju'onc 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is applicable to all the Indians of a ])articular })eiiod. 
Griinivedel makes this observation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to Avhich the Yedas 
and Upanisads belong : “ Though a religio-mystical element 

may seiwe as a scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific tendency, especially 
with the practical side Avhich it had in ancient India, is an 
altogether barren soil for art.”' We have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though ive shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the latci' heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism throAv a flood of light on 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 
the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier authoritative 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhyasiltias, ve hai’e 
clear and unmistakable evidence about the recognition of the 
images of the gods and their shrines by the oilhodox Vedic 
Brahmans (Snatakas and Grhasthas). The Sadvhusa 
Brdhviana is a comparatively late addition to the Tmujifa oi* 
Pancavimh Mahdhndvnum, one of the oldest Brahmanas. 
In that part of the fonner Avhich is knoun as ‘ Adhlmta 
Brdhmana,' really a AVdaiiga text dealing with miracles and 
omens, Ave find reference to the performance of A arious rites 


> Such was the august rosition to which this literature was raised and 
such was the respect -nhich was paid to it that even after the evolution of the 
various cult-deities, treatises were composed in imitation of it, whose main interest 
and purpose was to glorify one or olher of the vaiious cult-deitics, 

2 Grimweclel, Buddhist Art, p. 12. 
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for removing the evil effects of cei'tain omens such as the 
trembling nt the tem])]cs, tlic laughing, weeping, (lancing, 
s))litting, t)erspiring, otKUiing and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images.^ This passage certainly t)i’esut)poses the 
jiartial recognition of tlie jn'actice of image-worship. In tlie 
Sfitra literature, the (irhyasutras (])ot the Hrautasutras wliich 
are conversant about the rituals connected (vitli sacrifice) 
'which deal 'with the rites to be perfonned by tbe householders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. The Pdraslutm 
Grhi/d'^ntm (III. 14, S) tells us that the student {sndtaJiu), 
when going in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(dairatdni), should descend fiaan the chariot before he has 
reached tlumi; il to'tvards Brahmans, just before reach¬ 
ing them; if to'wards cows, '^vhen amid them ; if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. The dnicatas, 
Brahmans, co'ws and fathers are mentioned in such a 
manner that the first one appears to be the most honoured 
among them. Eeferences also ai'e to be lound in this kind 
of literature to the shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them are ‘ dcvaurlin ’, ‘ dcrdiiaiana', ‘ drrah'iila' (its 
Prakrta form is dlcul'}. But even here it i^ doubtful 
whether those images and shrines 'were in any way assex-iated 
with the well-known members of the A’edic hierarchy like 
Indra, Agni, IMitra, \’aruna, Psas, Aditi and (Ahers. The 
connection in 'wliich those gods are mentioned in the above 
texts does not mean that their images are referi'cd to, and 
many are the new entrants such as Isfina, Ksetrapati, MulhusI, 
Jayanta, HrT, Dhanapati, Bhadrakali and others, most of 
whom, it is jn'c.sumablc, had their icons and slnlnes. The 
’(vholc of the Jpd-^tumhd Crrhua^utrit. \’TT. deals with the 
carrying about of the images of the bucolic deities like 
Isfina, IMullntsl and Jayanta by tlie householder and placing 
them in huts built for them and offering to them boiled rice 


1 Sa<lcim.<n Brahmana, X, 5 . D{ rri!i‘itri}hhn liDnpahh datKipnifimn l.asanii 
rndanii nrtyanti sphulnnti '^ridifauH inimVmiti. Diiiidinuin riiamlifi Bli.ittarliaiyva 
cites this as an evidence in support (f 'Lvory lliat inui^e-worsiiip ^as practised 
by the early Vedic Tndo-Arvans: cf, Indinn r.tit I, p, xxiv. 
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from the sthaUpalia. More about this cliange of outlook iu 
religion among the Yedic initiates will he discussed in the 
next chapter/ 


1 ipastamha Grliyasiltra, MI, I!), 13; Hiranijalchn dr. .S', 11 3 , 8, 2-4; 
Sahkhayana Or. S., II, 14. 14, 17, etc., Paraskara Or. S., I. IG, 23 furnishes us 
with a list of the demons and fjoblms such as Sarida, Marka, Upavira, Saundikeya, 
Llukhala, Malimluca, Animisa, Hantrinukha, Sar-sapanma, Eumara and many 
others who are propitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 



CHAPTER in 


The Origin and Development of Image-worship in India 

It has been said in the preceding chapter that 
the later sections of tlie A'edic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices ivhich were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt¬ 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. Howe\er much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, andsas (noseless ones), ijdtus 
or yatudJumas, rd'ksasas, sihiadevas, muradevas, etc., it 
cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture which was much superior to that of 
their victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excav’ations in the 
Indus Talley have brought to light immense evidence regard¬ 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
vhich their forefathers were endowed. The commingling 
of cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants w'as 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements vliich are either not traceable, or traceable only in 
faint outlines, in the earlier literary works of the Indo-Aryans. 
The Rgceda, or the other Vedas and the early Brahmanas, had 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, 
the someudiat pessimistic view of life; hut these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the latter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads ivliolly 
differs from that of the Rgveda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former can very well be contrasted with the belief in the 
multifarious nature-gods of the Aryans as portrayed in the 
latter. All these new elements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earlier 
settlers in India did not play a mean ])art. Keith has very 
cautiously presented the problem in this way : “ The 

I^panisads, as in some degree all earlier thought in India, 
represent the outcome of the reflections of a ])cople whose 
blood was mixed. AYe may, if we desire, call the Upanisads 
the product of Aiwo-Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we 
must remember that the effect of the intermixture must be 
regarded in the light of chemical Fusion, in which both 
elements are transformed.”^ 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads, is Bhaldi, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others, 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., pujn). If we hrieflv trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of BJuilii in the religious 
lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot hut endorse the view just 
quoted. Among the several constituent factors which make 
up this element in its secondary aspect, the most important 
ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as spiritual being, the 
faith that his power is sufficient to secure that at the last 
the good will conquer, and lastly a conception of the nexus 


J Keith, Ufhipon and rf thr Vrda and Vol. IT. p. 497. 
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tliat hinds together God and ids worshippers as mainly 
moral.In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling' appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
• the separately conceived Vedic divinities are merged.' Some 
faint traces of the ))elief in one moral god who looks a tier- 
the consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Egvedic characterisations of Yaruna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness aie offered by the hymnists.^ Keith 
has observed, “ The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in ^'aruna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti.' But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the ju'ominence given to 
the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in 
one of the late hymns of the Rgreda (X. 125), the goddess 
Vac is made to say, I gi\e wealth unto him who gives 
scccrifice :...I am that through which one eats, breathes, sees 
and lieai's :...him that I love, I make sti'ong, to be a priest, 
a seer, a sage." Eliot I'cmarks about this passage, “ This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the BhagaradglUl. 
Bike Krsna, the deity claims to be in all and like him to 
reward hei- votaries." ' In the (’jvinisads, on the other hand, 
the mental attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
riz., Brahman-Atman, gets a character which is, in no very 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism, a direct result of the pantheistic 
conception of the earlier I panisads, was the certain back¬ 
ground on which Bhal ti was to develop among the intellectual 

1 X. ^ra<Tr(‘ol. huhan Thrism, p 7. 

- Cf,, /?. r., T. iTui. . Judfdtn Miiram Vdniridmuqninhdhnratho dinjah 
S.i snidirno (jarutmint] Elam ^adnida hdliadha i ddantiiatiiinn tjamam ttuit(in.<rrina- 
mfihnh \ 

r/., R. T., I. 25, 1 tind '2, and similar othnr Yerises. 

4 J.RJ.S., 1915, p. 8;34. 

^ Kliot. Hinduism and Buddhism. Vol. IT, p. 181. He says further, ‘‘It 
is true tljat tlie ‘Come imto ine’ {mamfl'am Mnnuim i raja) is not distinctly 
e\pn*s««ed, !»iit it i^ snirdj toi expression.’ 

10—1854 B 
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section of the composite population of India. Tlie impersonal- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the vole 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earlier ITpanisadic passages was U)gically 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith ; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant. \Ye are 
told in one of them that ‘ Atman cannot he gained hy llu' 
instruction, noi- hy understanding nor hy much learning ; he 
whom Atman chooses, hy him the Atman can be gained; to 
him the Atman reveals its (nvn essence (or person).’ Hen', 
even though the idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, 
yet the ])ositive assertion that Atman selects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Yedic lore and other 
things does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the jiersonal 
god.^ This again seems to he clear in the KdtJifila passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced hy the creator, if the Avord in this 
verse is taken to moan ‘ hy the grace of the creator ’ dJultiih 
frasaddt and not ‘ through the tranquillity of the senses ’ 
(dhatu-prascid-df) as fiahkara exidains it. The f^vetd^vatarn 
Upanisad (III. 20) Avhich contains much that is theistic in 
nature contains the same passage with an alteration Avhich, 
though slight, is material.“ It is in this I'panisad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last Averse of the wwk.® 
From this time onward references to it become clearer and 
clearer, and Panini in the seA'eral sfitras of his A.^UldJiyfuil 
lays doAvn rules for various Avord-formations in Avhich the 


1 Tndra says to Pratardana who had asked him for a boon, “ Know me onlv: 
that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that he should know me. . . . He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gams his full life m this world and in 
heaven immortality.” Eliot remarks about thi>s passage, ‘Though the relation of 
t-he devotee to the deity heie is pniely iiPellertual and not emotional, still the 
idea, that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be rewarded, ’'s 
clearly present’ : Eliot, op. cit., p. 181. But he forgets tliat Tndra here syml)oIises 
the highest principle discussed in the early Upanisads. 

2 The last caram of this verse, dhnin-prasadanmaJiimnnamatmanah, 

is changed in+o dh^atuh prasdddnmahimanninlMm. 

2 VI, 28— yci^ifd detf (xtru hhalihriidflui d^vr (dflid (furou t 

Tn.9i^oite knihitu hyaHhah praJidi^ante malultmAndh Ij 
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etymological sense of the word Bhakti, viz., ‘resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion’ 
is the central idea/ 

The Upanisadic Brahinan-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic f’panisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), hut Tsa, Isana, Isvara. and latterly 
Paraniesvara. But even then, Svetlisvatara found it neces¬ 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Kudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
]\[ahesvara, /layi and unc(' even Hiva : ‘ jMtvd sivam 

mrcabJuitesn (judhaiH '), who was the recipient of the homage 
of his devotees. In this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the general body ol the scheme of the early Upanisads 
(‘beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, tliose of pantheism and under the latter, again, 
those of idealism,'— Dfiissot), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will be gained by him by the learning of the Kk 
verses, who does not know him iYastanna vcda kimrcd kari- 
sijati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cidt j-eligions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
houever, was the growth of the latter in which the element of 
Hhdkti was th-e main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox \Tdic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
Indra, Praja))ati, klitra, Yarnna, Y’ama, Agni and others 
could never effectively ser\e in the role (»f cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Yedic way 
of thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
more ini})ortam cult-gods. Put these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the developed 
sectarianism of the Epic and Ihiranic periods we find several 
of the more important Vedic deities such as Indra, Vanina, 
Agni, Vayu, Yania and one of the less inipoi'tant ones like 


1 IV, 95 ff. 
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Nirrti relegated to the coni 2 )aratively insignificant ])osition 
of the guardians of quarters (Diki)a]as}, where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like A'isnu, Eudra and Surya 
came to be merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults themselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, optionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later jDeriod, by the names of the ^'edic counteiq^arts of 
their cult-pictures (cf. the part jtlayed by Yisiui in the 
Bhagavata or Pancaratra cult which came to be described 
as Yaisnava at a later date). But the oiuginals of these 
gods were actual human heroes like Yasude\a Krsna, 
the son of BevakT (c/. Krsna I)evakl])utia of the 
Chfindoyiia Upanisad, TTI. 17), Sakyannini Gotama and 
Mahavira, or mythological beings like Hiva (Kudra-Siva), 
the Yaksas Ylanibhadra, Purnabhadra and others^ and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvati-Yindhyavasinl.' Panini in 
hia sutra, V asndecar'jumWmiup run (lY. 8. hSi most ])i'obably 
refers to two sectaries who 'were the exclusi\e worshijipers 
of the apotheosised human heroes Yasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former w'as the more honoured and more 
important. Patanjali’s commentary on this siltra fully 
endorses the view ; but what is also very intei’esting is that 
Patafijali refers to a sect called the fiirubJunpinda^i or 
devotees of Siva, the Holy One, who carried in their hands 
an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they woi’shijqxHl.^ 
The early Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the 
various kinds of worship that prevailed in India, esj)ecially in 
Central and Eastern India, at a time when Buddha pi-eached 
his doctrine. E. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
{jassage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions that 
prevailed at the period : ‘The deity of the lay followers of 

^ Elaborate use was made of the descriptions of the Vedic couiiteiparts of 
the syncretic gods, thus fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

* MaMhhdsya, under Pacini, V. 2. 76. 
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tlie Ajivakiis is the Ajivakas, oi' those ol the Nighanthas is the 
Nigiianthas, of those of tJjc Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbajakas is the Paribbcijakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Yasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Alanibhadda, -^g'gi; Yagas, Supannas, 
lakkhas, Asnras, (fandliahhas, Alaliarajas, Canda, Snriya, 
Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disfi is the elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the dog, the croi\, Ahlsude\a, Baladeva. Punnabhadda, 
Afanibhadda, etc., resjx'ctively. ' It will be wrong to sii])pose 
that this curious assortment of worshippei's of particular 
objects indicates all of them as separate sectaiaes ; what is 
worth noting, howcner, is that here is an authentic presenta¬ 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Yasudeva, the Ajivakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed u]i with the believers not only 
in the Yedic gods like Indra, Agni, Caiidra, Suiwa and others, 
Ol- with those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticism (cf. the Paribbajakas and the -latilas), hut 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how¬ 
ever ■ much they might he deprecated by the cultured 
intellectuals of the day, ])laycd no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their moi’e advanced contemporaries. 
iMegasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of woi'ship of the fsourasenoi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land -uere the great cities of Methora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river Tobares (Yamuna) ; this is a confirmation 
from a foreign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
B.C. in the Yamuna region' We shall see later on that 
archaeological data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
substantially corroborate the above facts. 

^ K. G-. Bhandarkar. Vaisnavism, 3aivism ami Mmor lieligious Systemic, 

1). 3. 

2 McCrmdle, Aiwietit Indui ars* described by Mcfiasthcnci^ and Arrtan, 
p. 201. R. Gr. Bhandarkar mm's tlie hrf-t to identify the tiihe of the Sourasenoi 
with the 8afvata'<. and Heiakle- Aith Va&^dc^,^. The (riotk Mrtters appositely 
designated Vasude\a Kpsna as Heiakles, lor both these deitii's M'erc very probably 
apotheosised human beings. 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
objects were’ found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who inquired tJiem as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to vdiom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same ■ sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in A'edic ritualism. Fire was specially sacred 
to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to their I'espective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through Avhich he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (eJidhniku bitaldi) to his 
god. That w'as the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as ahhicdra, 
etc. (c/. the dhhicdrika murtis as described in the 
VaiWidnasdgama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of pujd in which images were absolutely 
necessary ; these were abhujainana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 
on him, upaddna or collecting the materials of woi ship sucii 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings {uaivedija), etc., 
ijyd or the very act of wurshijiping the 8ri A'igralia (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhuuyu or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to paidicnlar cult-divinities, and lastly, ymia 
or meditation.^ The last constituent of the act of pajd 
has got special bearing on the bistoi-y of the evolution ol 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they -would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-ycxja Many images are 

1 Some o" the Mantras special to particular duitiug aie (1) Hie (wclse-svllaMed 
Bhagavata mantra : Ow mmo hhatjucuic Va^udcvaifn, (2) the fivu-syUalilefl fiaiva 
one : Namah Sivdya and (3) the seven-syllabled f^akti mantra : Paramr.^rari 'svdhd. 

2 i^ukramtiffdray Ch. TV., Section 4, 147 : 

Dhi/dnayogasfya sanh^iddhyai prafimfilnkjanam .smttnm I 

Pratithdkdrako marttyo yathddhydnarato hhavet ii 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (c/. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Yisim, Yogadaksinamhrti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in tlie 
MaJi-fibhdratti which relers to IS’arada’s visit to the Badarika- 
srama to see Xara and IN'arayana will not he out of place 
here. Karada linds the latter engaged in the act of woi-shij)- 
j’hng : bewildered at this (because Xarayaua was himself an 
()l)ject ot worshi])), Aaiada asks him about tht‘ latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is \iorshipping hi.s original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be.^ Here we have a textual 
evidence in supiiort of deities themselves being conceived in 
the (Uiyfnui-ijotjd, and their images depicted in this very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection vith those that were discovered 
in th(' Indus Ahillev has Ix'en elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings." The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under¬ 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late AN'oiks as RdnutptinaUliximyti 
and Jdhdl(i(l(ir-‘i<in(i I'lKinisads and MiRidnirvdntt Tanfra, even 
thou,^h some of them depi-ecale the ju'actice of the persons who 


1 Mahdbhdrata, Vahgavdsi Pnlition, Santi Parva, XarayanTya Parva- 
flliyaya. eh. 334, verses, 14-P5. This passage is a ruiious amalgam of the 
l^ahkhva and the Yoga. The entity who is the object of Xara’s and Kaiayana's 
dt'vorion is destnhed thus : Yattat sfilcsmaynavijiieyamavyaktaytiacalam dhruvam ' 
Indnyairindnyarthaisca sarvahJiutaiycn vcirjitam !! Sa hyciutardtma hhritdndiu 
ksctrajna.scGti kathyate I Triqunnvyatirikto vai purusiu’ceii kalpitah l! Tasmada- 
i^yaktamutpannam trigunam diijasatfatno, \ Avyaktd vyaktahJidvnstha yd .^d 
prakrtiravyayd Ij Tam yonimdvayorviddhi yo'sdu sadasaddtmakah « Ababhydip 
priji,atfi so'hi daive pitrye ca kalpate [i This original Prakrti, we are told further 
on, was none other than Hari. 

2 ddus is ai)ly recounted in one of his latest w'oiks, viz., Medieval Indian 
^^K'nlptures in the British Museum. Ch. I, pp, 6*10. He suggests that the ‘ sudden 
rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north-western India (Gandhara and 
Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult of the image of the Yogi once prevalent 
in that region.*, 
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offer their bhakti to their gods tiirougli these media.' But 
these works are mainly written lioni the {)oint ol \ lew of those 
W'ho firmly believed in worshipjhng the highest principle with¬ 
out the aid of any media (nirakarapn^^ann), and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist {Siraindtiuani pa.ujanti). 

It will be jirofitable to compare this view'-point about the 
useiulness oh the images witli that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Pahcai’atras. AYe have already men¬ 
tioned the .significance of sucli words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
rupa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord A^asudeta 
and his principal aspects. The manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescrij)tion that the cult-pictuie of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms ; fhey are Para, fhe highest form, Vijuha, 
the emanafory forms, Vibhura, the incainatory forms, Antar- 
ijaniin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as tlu' inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Ared^ the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is hascal o7i 
its unique sublimation to the very positioji of the godhead, the 
object of deep lovitig adoi'ation to the devotee. Tlu' process 
presupposes a mental pi-epai-ation, a studied iTfoit on the paiT 
of the worshijiper, w hich cidniinatt's in the attainment of that 
i frame of mind in which an object fashioned by human haJids 
reaches .such an august level. A concept similar to the above 
j is essentially one of the characteristic features of mo.st of the 
religious cults of India in which the Bhalii element was the 
main guiding principle. The Alv.ai-s or the Xaummai's in 
the south, the ATiisnava or the 8aiva saints of the north 


1 Cinmaynsymlvithjasija fusl-nlisyasanrinah { I'pasokanam karyartham 
J,rahmano rupakalpiuia (Hdmnpnnatfipiitnya rprinikad) , i'^iramntmani pahjanfi 
'pratimd.^u tvi yocpnah i Afnandm hJidraudr^kriya pratima parikalpifd iJdh<~tJa(}ar,<a}ui 
Vpatnsad): Evam (jitndnnsdrrna rupdni viridhdni ttil Kdlpitani hit/irfhaya hhaktd- 
ndmalpumkdha^dm iMahdmrvdna Tanlrn), The la'^t-iiarned yvork tbiH detiJes the 
effoits of thof^e who yvant to attain saivarion throogh this methn! : ‘ Matia^d kalfriid 

murti nrrnam refiw(d,ui'^ddhd)u i SrdjtnalahdluAUi rdiycna rdjdno mdnavds 
tathd \\ MrohdddhdtHddrrddi-murh'in'^rdriilmddhniiah I Klisyantasiapasn planam 
rind molsam na ydnti te !| 
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and the Acaryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and median’al periods throughout India were 
highly cultured people, Init in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 
So, T. A. Ci. Eao's observation, “ the Hindu sastras 
prescribe image worship to weak unevolved persons 
in particular ”, will have to be modified. It is true that 
the root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism, 
but so also can the idea of the immanence of the godhead 
be traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place hir crudity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that ‘‘ in dealing with savage ideas of the in¬ 
animate, it must be kept in mind that non-living things are 
M’orshipped or feared not in any ^ynihnlica] senfie, irhich i.s 
altogether foreign to the loirer intelligence, hut ati the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as i}i some sense a vehicle of poirer.”' 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the mediawal Indian images with 
many hands, wliich has been dubbed as a monstrositv bv 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
by different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for exam]de, suggested that it was the direct outcome of th<" 
iconographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the earlier mode of doing so by 
the placing of mounts below them wms found inadequate due 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by nfferring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images : their natural hands w^re in¬ 
variably to be found in such ‘action-poses’ as nhhnyn, rnrada, 
etc., wliereas the added hands carried different implements 
which w^ere, according to him, nothing but differentiating 
marks." But this statement is difficult to acce-|)t. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the dyudhas 

1 Edward Clodd, Animism, p, 7ft. Italics are mine. 

2 J.R.A.S., lOin, pp. 127*ft Bofer to A. M. Hooart’s article on 
‘ Many*armed Gods ’ in Act a Orirnfnlin. Vo1. VTT, 1929, pp. 91 ff. Hocart 
femarks, ‘ Evidentlv theological considerations were paramount in deciding the 
nnmber of arms, and this is far more in accord with wdiat we know of the Indian 
mind than Prof. Macdonell’s theory.’ 

11—1854 B. 
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or implements in them ])ortv:iy attempts to symbolise, liowever 
ineffectively, the mnltifarions activities of the god, is more 
acceptable. T. A. (1. Rao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the aijndha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’^ 

A Avell-executed image, if it folloAvs the rules of propor¬ 
tions laid doAvn in the Siipa.sastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper." But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re¬ 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, thei‘iomor])hic 
forms, they could also bo figured in an aniconic manner. The 
latter mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. 
In India, iconism and aniconi.sm existed side by side from 
a very early period, and this feature is also present even in 
modern times. Buddha could be represented by means of 
such symbols as the Bodhi tree ivith X^ajra.sana beneath it, 
his foot prints, the stupa, etc., Avhich were directly associated 
Avith him ; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures 
of the •2ud and 3rd centuries A.D., Ave find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at tbe same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represented 
only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical cult 
deities could as Avell be Avorshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-liiigas and the Yantras, as in images ; hut here, hoAV- 
eA’er, their association Avith the symbols Avas not .so direct. 
Attempts Avere not Avajitiag to account for this connection by 


1 T. A. G. Rao, np. cit , A’ol. T, Rait 1 . Intiodiiction. p. 07 . xhe weapons 
or attributes, in the ease of some at feast of the Brahmanical images, have also 
their bases in the anthropomorphic dcsciptions of their \>ilic counterparts 

= Ahhirupiplcca himhmwp ,hpah «mnidhyamrc,hiiH (Ilaya^lr.a Par.caraira)- 
.^nkrunlUsara IV Sec. 4 : 152-.3 Vattoi-farei/araib pnnja pnpmia ..manohara- 
Anyathayurdhannhara mtyam dnhkhavivarddhinl || 
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tlie fabrication of mythological stories/ The Salagramas, 
Bana-lihgas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
/Tcisnaya, Saiva and Sakta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, Avhich are taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shovm that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis¬ 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character.^ The Indian phalli, 
especially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 
very great extent. Many instances are known, in India 
of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
aniconic representations of the cult-deities. The well- 
known 8akta tradition about the severed limbs of Satl fall¬ 
ing in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many plthasthanas, particularly sacred to the 
8akti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara, ‘ Avhicb had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse Blnma-devi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple of Mahesvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks. 
The image or likeness of Bhima-devI here mentioned was 
appai'ently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 
have resemblance to that Goddess.’^ Watters’ observation 

1 r/. T. A. G. Bao, op, cit., I, Part I, Introduction, pp. R ff. Rao 
gives ns an elaborate ac<‘onnt of these aniconic symbols. 

2 Grant Allen, The Erohitiofi of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ff. 

3 Watters, ‘ On Yuan Chwang,' Vol. I, pp. 221*22. The BhTma* 
devi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimasthana beyond Pancanada 
mentioned in the Mahahharata, Yanaparva, Ch. 62, verses 84-85, and probably 
also with Bhisana of the Malidmdyun text. According to the Mahahharata^ there 
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about the resemblance is immaterial; but, vliat is of import¬ 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayamhhumurti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship are principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
{Soaijatnhhu liiigas) have been quoted by Clopinath Eao in 
his work (section on Lihgas). It seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Eao proves that claims were put forward on behalf of man¬ 
made 8iva-lihgas to be regarded as SraijaniJ)}iu (Uies. Then 
there are sacred trees and other objects which ii ere also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated witli one or other of 
the cult divinities. Eeference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bad and tidasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Yisnu respectively, and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar w'as the case in much earlier times. The asso¬ 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficii-s reUujiosu) with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarlka, 
Sirlsa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone; 
these Bodhi trees were the direct descendants of the Gaifya 
Vrksas {ruhkhacetiyani) of more primitive times. The trees 
and branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this character. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 


was a Yonitirtha there, a dip into whose kunda was regarded as highly auspicious in 
character. These details are important for the religious his^^ory of India; the 
Yonipitha is now at Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava 
of the Devi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by. 
In the 7th century A.D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of Gandhara 
with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava ftsiva). Dor detailed discussions about 
these, c/. my article in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 751*3. 
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Incidental reference lias already been made to one or two 
among' them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of llie topic under discussion here. Panini’s 
sFitru, jii'ikfirthe cfipuiiye . 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C." But from this cryptic sutra, we 
can have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Yedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Yasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kuhera, 
Dhrtara.stra, Yidudhaka and Yirupaksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and AVestern quarters 
respectively—this is A. K. Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 
and it seems to be the correct one), because Pauini 
under lA’. 3. 95 (//c-vT/n hhaktir yap) lays dowm rules 
tor the formation of woi'ds denoting the hhaktas or the 
worshippers of A'asudeva, Arjuna and the Alahrirajas 
(lA". 3. 9(S ; VdsKdcrarjiinfibhyrim van and lA". 3. 99 ; 
MaJulmjatthan). But Patahjali is much more informative 
oil this matter in his comment on Panini’s sutra 
(V. 3. 99). His hJidsya reads :— apanya ityucyafe tatredaijb 
na sidhyati I .‘^irnh SkandaJi Visa],-ha iti f kbn karanam ! 
Mauryairhiranyarthibhirarenh prakalpitdh I hJiaret tasu na 
sydt I ydstvetdh sampratlpujdrthdstdsu hhacisyati. This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our ])roblem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Ahsakha wdiose images w^ere being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipujartM); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of re¬ 
plenishing their royal coffer by the selling of images 


1 C/. H. C. Eavcbaiulhutrs discussion about Panini’s date in his Mmterials 

for the Study of the Early History of the 'Vai.piava Sect, Second Edition, pp. 24-30. 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub¬ 
jects ; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men¬ 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the Arthasastra and the Manusamhita also supjily 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durgunicesa (Buildings Avitliin the Fort) says, 
In the centre of the city, the ai)artments of gods, 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Ahiisravana, Asvina, and the abode of Cfoddess INIadira shall 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’* These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods, and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter Avere enshrined in 
them ; an analysis of the names shoAvs that only one among 
them (or possibly tAAm, if Yaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., Asvi (the tAvin gods Asvins) is 
distinctiA’cly Yedic in character. Yaisravana is the same 
as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apa.'itamha Grhyasfitra (YII. 
*20. 3, Jayanta in this ])assage should not have been translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as it has been done by Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the MaMhJui.pjci, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamha Grhi/dsrdra noted above 
(Tsana’s image is mentioned there and IsHna is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madira may 
be the same as MTdhusi mentioned in the latter AA'ork 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’° Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 

1 Arthasastra, translation by E. f^bamasastry, 2iid E'dition, p. 59. The 
translator notes that ‘ the worship of the Alvins and Va’iSravana seems to have 
been prevalent at the time of this woik.’ The original text reads :— Aparajita^ 
pratihatajaijantavaijayayiiahosthakdn Sivavaisravandivi srimadirdgr'hara ca pura- 
madhye kdrayet 1 KosthakaJayesu yathoddeSarn vdstudevatdh sthdpayet I! 

2 In the ip. Gf. S., these three deities, viz., Isana, Mtdhusi and Jayanta 
are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as images of the three gods. 
Hiranyakesin, Gr. Sutra (II, 3. B), in connection with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for 
Rndra for averting cattle diseases, furnishes us with the interesting fact that the 
cow (t^e consort) of the spit-o.K (t.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and her 
calf are euphemistically described as Micihusi and Jayanta respectively; the 
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“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ’’ {Vasacjrhain 
hhuniiyrham rd fisatDiakdsthdcdiiiiadccatdvidJuinadvdram, 
etc. : Kautilya on Nisdntapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apusarpapranidhili Kautilya refers to the images and flags 
of the gods {devadlivajapratimdhliirvd) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods {i.c., the images of them— dai- 
ralaprctal-driiot.^iavusanidje.vi), etc., which would bo taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manu.s)urti and there are various passages in the work 
which lay dowm that dnivafain (images of gods) arc 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (lA^, 130), 

that at the parvans one should go to the images for protec¬ 
tion (lA^, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a ]>ole (really a pillai') or images {^(nnkradiadhvdjaiidxtlndin 
prafimdndm ca hhcdal'ah) shall rej/air the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 (panas) as fine (IX, 285). Mann gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the peo])le in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (0 Hit said n drpalaldn mdtn.'^a- 
ril-raijinasUithd I Vipanena ca jlraatn varjpdh stjurhari/a- 
Iriri/aipdi ; III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 

sacrificer then prays to tl\e three gO(U. viz., Tsana, IVTidlnlsi and Jayanta, to touch 
the three beasts. If Mulhusi and Madira be identiral, then both of them are to 
be regarded as the consorts of ^iva; one o" the names of Siva is Mfdhilsa and 
Madira is one of the synonyms of Diirj^a-Ainhika. 
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these people prostituted their hhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is sup})orted by a verse in 
the Narada Pancardtm (Bhdmclcdja Samhitd, IV, *29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na cdpijarcopajlvil-ah). The whole verse 
reads:— -Na ca mantropa'fwft ■'ijidiDiacdpijarcopajlrikah ] 
Nanivediiabhogasca na ca nindyanivedakah. The two 
texts, rtz., Arthasdstra and ^fanii-'<inr!i, thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
image-worship in India of the fst and 2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of an earlier period. The Malidhlidrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). There 
was an image of Tisnu named Salagrama in the Pundarlka 
tirtha (Afdagrdma iti khydto VisniiradJAiutakarmakah ; III, 
84, 124) ; in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Ausves- 
vara and his consort {Taira Visresrarain drstra devyd naha 
mahddyutini 1 Mitrdrarnnayurloldmdpnoti purusarsahka ; 
III, 84, 135); these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a Salagrama. and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and 1 nia are symholically repre- 
.sented. Eeference to the image of VandTsvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (NandikvaraHya Diurtiin fu drstvd 
mucyeta kilvisaih) ; in the Alatahgasrama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharnia, touching whom one 
wuuld attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
asvamedha-sacritice {Dharaiam fatrdbhi.sayisprsya iTijJmcdha- 
mavdpmnjdt ; III, 84, 102) ; an image of Brahma is jirohab- 
ly referred to in III, 84. 11)3-4 (Tato gaedtefa rujendra 
Bra h masth d nama n a if a warn 1 Tn f rd b h iga .-nya rdjmdra 

Brahmdmm pnriisar.sabha 1 Rdja-^riydsraiiicdhdbhydtii phniain 
rindati munavah). Xumei'ous such iimtances can he 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
wdiat is of special signiticance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained bv a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images theivin arc often estimat¬ 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such A edic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, Asvaraedha, 
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Eajasuya, etc. A careful search among tlie early literature 
of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Yedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of wor.ship prevalent in this period—in which 
both iconic as well as auiconic symbols playt'd a g'l’cat 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtins recoi'ds that 
an image of ‘ Hcrcides ' rvas carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander, (’oomaraswamv 
thinks that this may have been an image of Si\a or of a 
Yaksa.^ The Greek author Stobacus, flourishing circa 
oOO A.T)., quotes a passage fi'om Bardasanes who repoi'ts 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time ol Antoninus of 
Emesa (dlS-difd A.D.). It contains a striking iefei-ence to 
an image of Arddhanarlsvara (the androgynous c(jmposite 
image of Hiva and Bnrg.a ; Fergusson, H.I.K.A., p. 54). 
Iliuen Thsang fi‘e(|uently refers to Bi'ahinanieal shrines and 
sometimes also to the images worshipped there by the 
sectaries in his Si-yu-ki. 

It has been shown above how some of the pcst-A'edic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may he argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove tliat iictual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only rder to the 
aniconic symbols that might have served the same purjiosc as 
well. Arclueological data will now help us to throw fia'sh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early ])ost- 
Christian jieriod, worship was being conducted hv the 
various sectaries among her people thi'ough media, both 
iconic and aniconic in cliaraclei'. In sonu' cas('s the data 

i A. K. Coonuiiaswainv, op. at., p. 42, fn. 5. B*iir ‘ HcrDiiios ’ in thi? 
pasr.age may als^o have meant T\rsni; we have seen above that Hcimlf*'-’ name is 
meutioiie'l in eoiiiie(4 ion with the Saiirascnas and Mathina hy MefraRthenos. 
Dionysios is the Greek rminfeipart of Siva. 

12-1851 B. 
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supply US witli direct evidence wliile in others ^vith indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of .isoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some sciiolars as alluding to the 
representations of divine ligiU'es. In the iirst ]rart of thf 
P'orirth Rock Edict of Asoka occurs a passage which has 
Ijccn translated by Hnltzscli as follows ;—‘ showing the 
peopie representations of aerial chariots, i‘C]ii-esentaiions oi 
(‘le|)hants, inassc's of fire and otiu'r divine figures ' {ViimuKt- 
(larsand ca haHfida(r)s(inn ca (Kjihhatndlinnl ca amni ca dicydni 
rfipani da-^aijitpa jonaip). He suggests that the figures ol 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four fvlaharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above; 
agikJunndhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and divifdni rfipdni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Eupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigy (i.c., the images of the gods). It 
may Ire observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word daicata, used in the and 

some Srnrti works, as is done by the woi'ds dirjplni rupfini 
and dera found in Asoka’s edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these saiuiija-'' 
were considered meritorious by Asoka), Asoka desired to 
remind them of the gods whose abodes they ^\ould he abb' 
to reach by the zealous practice of dJuDJUna These divine 
images and other representations had merely edificatory 
value and were not objects of I'egular woi'siiip in sludnes 
Several ])re-Christian e])igraphic records, however, like 
the (rhosnndi and the Besnagar ones, refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former, discovered on the wall of a hfinh 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originallv 
hailed from NagarT, f mik's to the south-west of it, in the old 
Udaypur State in Eajputana ; XagarT has been corroctlv 
identified with ancient i\radh\aniika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of tno other 


1 Hultzscli. CIT, Vol, T, GirtBir Kock Edirt, j). 7. f'n, 7 
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(•o{)ics of the same record (the last made in 1931-35 by the 
(iovernment hlpigraphist) have enabled D. E. Bhandarkar 
to present to us a compiete reiuling ol the thi'ce-line inscrip¬ 
tion which runs thus : — 

(1) Karituijain rajna BhCnjavatena Gajayaneiia Pamkirl 
putrena Sd — 

(d) niitdloia AJcaincdhn-ijdjhid blKKjdcaichJdiiffun 
Sd)ii lid rsd « a -1 Pis u d cvdhli ijd u i 

(3i dn'thdtdhlujfini sdrrdsrarnhliijfnii prijnsiJ(ipr<ll’nro Xd- 
nljldnarltilid. It lias been translated by him as folloivs : — 
(This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worshij), 
called Xarayaiia-vatika (('nin|)onnd) for the divinitii's 8am- 
kai’sana-\'asudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to he made) by (the kingi Sarvatiita, a 
Clajay.iua and son of (a ladyl of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devote<' of Bhagavat (Alsnu) and has performed an 
Asvamedha sacrifice.’^ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a sliriiK' ol the two gods round 'which a stone enclosure 
was b'uilt in the 1st century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandai’kar to the recoi'ds, though previous opinion ivas 
to jilace them some’what earliei''); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there 
■1. ('. (iliosh suggested that these were t'wo sdlagrdmn 
stones (pdjd-sUd) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Altsudewi as laid down in the Agnipurdina. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view- and in his 
inter])retation of pdjd-sild-prdhdra ; but his own suggestion 
tluit the objects enshrined w'ere ‘ the footprints of the twn 
brother gods carved in stone on the basis of his discovery 
in the wcstei'n part of the 'wall at Hathibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription Arl-Visnn-pdddhlujdm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
excavations at KagarT, he found in the western half of the 
HathTbada (Uiclosiire the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west: he says there is no evidence of any 
supersti’ucture on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 


1 Epigraphia Tndieai Yol. XXII, p. 204. 
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above conclusion. The supei-structure may have been a 
wooden one, as be himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all ti'aces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
A shrine was ihus most presumably on the spot, and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
tno images of the gods. AVe shall presently see that there 
are other archaeological data Avhich conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the ATdic Asvamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Ivhambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Ahasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambas.sador from the Greek king 
Aiitialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Ahdisa.’ It 
can very Avell be presumed that this Garuda column nas 
erected in front of the shrine of A^asudeva iiho was, to this 
tlreek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that, Iw this time, 
the association of the sectarian god AAasudeva with the 
ATdic Ahsnu (cf. my jwevious observations about Sun 
conceived as the bii'd Garutman and Ahsnu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there were 
other shi'incs of A asudeva at Besnagar is proved hv a 
fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another octa¬ 
gonal Garuda column found in a naiTow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagai': it recoj'ds that ‘this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata. in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ (Gntnmipu'tena 
bhrifiavatena... Bhagavata prdsudnttainasa Ganidndhrnjn 
harito dvddahvasab}ii.Gtc....Bhdgavatc ma...). So, there can¬ 
not be any doidit with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bliagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples {iittarna 
pnisada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
\\hicb were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brrihni! inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 
by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
lia\c special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of iMahaksatrapa Eajuvula’s son Swami (Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful pancaviras of the Yrsnis in the stone shrine... ; 
these images am called ‘ five objects of adoration made of 
stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part 
of the original, translated here, reads— ‘ii) HlahdJisatrapasa 
Hujrinihisa ptitni.sd hhagavatdin rr.pundrii pain- 

carlrdudni protiiiidh sailadcvagri...(ir) arcddesdin saiJam 

pained jvulata ira paratnavapusd .’. Here, we 

bnd the use of the words prntitnd and area used to denote 
the stone images of the five ATsni heroes, who were tenta¬ 
tively identified liy Liiders with the help of Alsdorf Avith the 
five great hei'oes (BnJadrrapdmol'lehd paiica mahdinrd) of 
the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, Akrura, Anadhrsti, 
Harana and JJduratha.’ Liiders even suggested that the 
images of three male persons actually found at Mora, prob¬ 
ably of a considerably earlier date than the Kushan 
period, were three of the fiA^e statues Avhose installation is 
recorded in the inscription.^ But it has been conclusiA’elv 
proAcd by the present ivriter that the five Ahsni heroes men¬ 
tioned thus in the inscription as well as in many Jaina 

i Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Eeading the second line as 
Diiagacalo Vn‘<hnclt pnincaclrandw pratimdh. R. P, Chanda understood ‘ the line 
a- rofcniiig not only to the of the five Pandavas but also to an image 

of the blessed or divine Vrsni, of Kpshna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the 

Vrsni branch of the Yadava tribe.’ Tlte inscribed stone slab was, according 
to him, ‘ one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
and the five Pandava brothers wcie enshrined.’ E. P. Chanda, Archaeology and 
Vaishnava Tradition, M.A,SJ., No. 5, pp. 166-67. 
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works as Fjiilddent pdnnDniilidrlrd rea11>' stand for 

Sanikarsana, A asiidoNa, Pi-ad} iimiia, Saiul)a and Ainruddlia, 
all well-known and clo'^ely ('onnoeted inendicrs ol tlie ^ r^ni 
d\nasty. Tt was the images of tliese Vr.y.ii-vli-as that were 
enshrined in a stuiie tenijde (idiladccatirlui) by a lady named 
’’i'osa, pi'ohahly of Saka extraction. A I'llijiipunliut passage 
describes them as muninitjapralnii devas ( deities originally 
human by natina' i.e., ‘ deified human beings '), and 

name.s them in the coiTcct dynastic order (Cliapter 07, 
vej'ses 1-4*. It inav he said iiwidentally that tliese deified 
\'rsni-vTras, or exactly four of them—Vasudevr., Samkar- 
.sana, Pi'adyumna and Aniniddlia, ueia* endowed with speciad 
sanctit}' and I'egarded as fotii' primary Vyilhas ot the highest 
god Para Vasiideva in the tenet of the dcweloped Pahearaira 
cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, cf. 
■I.1 .S.0.A ., \'ol. X, ])p. ()5-d. 

The second inscrijition is of a very iragmentary 
character ; it was aPo edited Iw' Tiiiders in this siup's, and it 
belongs to the time of Kanishka. It contains in the third 
line the oidy l('gib!e words Tasdijr pdfiiiid, iincu'prett'd by 
him as an image of Toya, ]mrha])s the sanu' as Tosa of the 
e)ther recoi'd just I'eferi'ed to (hiie three ol \\hich reads— ijas- 
Tosdijdh ■sdildiii srldutiJiirhd'iiiatdhnnddaiUidsdnutilJidra). He 
tentati\’('ly suggesti'd that this image of T(wa, about a centuiw 
later than the first inscription, was erected by some one of 
her descendants at her shrine (rf. line .0 of the ist inserijdion 
just quoted) as an act of ])osthumous honour, about a 
hundred years after her death.^ If Lfiders’ interpretation 
of the inscribed statue is accepted, then we have here a 
further epigraphic as well as monumental evidence regard¬ 
ing the erection of secular statues which wei'e objects of 
honour ; inference has already been made by me to the Mat 
statue of the Kiishan king Tima Txadjdiises iii a jircvious 
cha])ter. Inscriptions Xos. Y and VI. edited by Lfiders. 
further strengthen the view that tlu' custom of erecting 

> Ihid., [ip. 20)02. Ho nffired lliis rxiilan.itioii, lor tlieio was absoliileU 
nothing to sliow tliat thr oafiii' w,t-i nu-aiit for a aoJdr-. ni a YahsI or a Naya 
woman. 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among tlie foreign chiefs 
of Mathura during the Kusluin period ; llie former incised on 
the pedestal of an image from (laneshra infers to the image 

of the great geneml Ulrma . 

Ulamtsija patinul) vhile tJie latter alludes to...nidsifd/prathml. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 
(loor-janil) Jroni i\latliura and at lirsl edited hy IT 1\ (’handa 
in the No. 5, pp. l()8-78 and plates XXA^-XXYT, 

also fragmeutaiy in character, records the gilt of a (oyana, 
rrdilai (railing) and a third object (restored by (’handa as 
catuhmlddi : Lihha's, hovwe]-, suggests (Jci'dlxdhon or saildid) 
in the iMahasthana (a largc‘ temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Aasudeva, during the time of i\rahriksatrapa 
Sodasa. Ludei's suggested the possibiIit\ ol this inscribed 
door-jaml) (originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
ref(M*red to in the i\lora. well inscription; if we assume 
with him that the temple mentioiual in the Afathura door- 
jaml) record veas enlargcMl or emlaTished during the reign of 
Sodasa l)y a ])erst)iL a Hindu high oilicial in tlie s(‘rvice of 
the IMahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sorlasa mentioned in the 
ins(a-i})tii)n XO. in Liideis' list ol Bi'alimi inscri|)tions 
was a Brahmanh then it furthei’ inc'reases the age of the 
Vasudeva slnane in the locality. The i\roi’a Avell record also, 
as ue ha\e seen abo\'e, I'clers to the Yasudeva shrine there 
having ])cvn adoriKal Avith the images of the BancaAui'as of 
the ^"i*snis. It will be needless to collect furtluT ejiigraphic 
data at this stage' to proven convincingly the existenr^e of 
shrines, erected by various sectari(^s, iu)t only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Tain, in the centuries just preceding 
the (diristian era and succeeding it, and it is not presump¬ 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enslnaned in them. Thus, lu're av(' find a remark¬ 
able (‘oi*ro])oration from this l)ranch of archaeology about the 
natuiv of the far-jvaching changes whi(di AA'ere being intro- 
duecal in tiu' r('ligious iwactice of the Indians. 

Several nbj(a‘ts of tli(' ])re-(1n*i''’tian and early post- 
Clnastian ]A(M’i()ds furnish us A\ith Aaluable data regarding 
our subject. iNfj'ntion inaA' b(' niade Ik'H^ fii-st of the ])roken 
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figure of jiiobably a Jaina Tirtlianikara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it bears a very high polish ; on 
this and other grounds, it has been dated in the INIaurya 
period by many scholars (J.B.O.E.S., Yol. XXIII, pp. 130-2 
and pis.). From the so-called A'edic Sinasana mound at 
Lauriya Xandangaiii, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other olijects a very small gold-leaf ivith the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a rei)re- 
sentation of the A'edic Earth goddess (Prtliivi) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead hy his relations. He 
ascribed a great anti(|uity to these remains; but recent 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. I have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of a cidt object. Reference may also be made here to 
the unique gold jilaque in the collection of R. K. Jalan of 
Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two cidt 
deities Hara and ParvatT. He was of opinion that it ought 
to be dated in the Afaurya period.' Several of the animal 
figures carved on the capitals of the Asokan columns have 
been taken by some scbolars to stand for gods in animal 
form ; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 
elephant, bull, lion and horse apjiearing on the abacus of 
the Sarnath lion ca})ital represent the cult gods in therio- 
morphic forms.” It is not certain whether this suggestion 
IS correct; if it is so, then they an* not objects of woi'ship in 

^ J.I.S.O.A.a ^ ol. IT, p. 1. pi. I. Hut jlistiiuiblo doubts ba \0 bopn oxprrsscd 
by competent siholais \Mth leganl to the genuineness of this metal pWpie. 

2 According to T, Bioch these four figures syin]>olise Uie divinitii'S India, 
J^iva, BQrga and SQiva A\hose vubanas those nniiiuils aie. indu'ating thnr sul)- 
ordillation to the Buddha and his : Z.D.M.Cr , TjXTT. lUOS, pp. God-G. 

B. Majumdar thinks that thev lepn seni the tour priiieipal events of Buddha’s lift* ; 
A Guide to Sarnalli, p si. Bell fouiul these animals carved on some moonstones 
in Ceylon and on ceitain pillars at Anuradhapura; ArehaeoJoffieal Survey of 
Ceylon, 189G, p. 16. 
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their present setting, their role having been changed from 
tliat of the ivorshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been sliown wbat use was made by Asoka of the divine 
figures {dinjdni riipdni) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects ; tlie devas in animal forms are parti¬ 
cularly associated with the wheel M’hich syml)olises the 
wheel of Law (Dharmacaln-a). But certain other well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the iMaurya or the Suhga period as tlieir 
technique and tlie polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly venerated by a large section of the Indian 
people. The inscriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 
coi’reet decipherment ; the attempts by Jayaswal to read the 
names of two Saisunaga kings as Udayi and Xandivardhana 
n-ere not upheld by many scholars, and feAv now accept his 
interpretation of these two. and ot another insci'ibed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last statue is also 
fi'agmentarv and very difficult of correct reading ; Init the 
character of the three as well as some other uninscribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figun's and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculjiture, all fully in the round, 
has been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a slightly later date (1st century 
B.C.). which was discovered by ]\I. B. Garde at Pawaya, in 
Gwalior State, Central India. Thei'e cannot be any doubt 
that all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female, 
belong to the same category, and if we can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawaya 
sculpture, which is the required clue, reads ; ‘Gausthjid 

MfniiJdiadrahhaldd ijarhhasulihifdh BJiagarato MUnibhad- 
rafstia pratimd pratisfhfipaijnmti' (the image of Bhagav.an 
^lanibhadra is being established by the guild of the worship¬ 
pers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and -Taina texts 
clearly lay down that iManibhadra was the name of a Yaksa : 
Samijutta Xikcltia (I. 10, 41. for example, refers to the 
Manimala Caitya in IMagadha as the haunt of the Yaksa 


13—1854 B. 
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Maaibliadra ; and ‘ the Surya Prajfiapti, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells ns that a Manihhadra C’ait_\’a stood to the north¬ 
east of the city named iMithila, the ancient ca])ital o! 
Tirhut.’^ In the Mahfimdyfiii list of the Yaksas. giving 
ns the names of the tutelary divinities of ])articular cities 
and jdaces of India, Piirnahhadra and iManihhadra, two 
brother Yaksas, ai’e described as tla- lo( al objects of worship 
in Brahmavatl.' iManibliadra in th(' above inscri 2 )tion is 
distinctly described as Bhayarat Avhich shows that he was an 
object of worship; it has already lieen shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Xidde.'nd commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Pninabhadra and Manihhadra as ol 
other deities. The name Knnika is nnanimonsly r('ad In 
scholars on the so-called statne of iManasa Dcnl at iMathnra. 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, 
whose image was made foi' the sons of 8a, by Xaka, pnpil of 
Knnika.'’ The last-named iMathnra image is prol)aldy to b(' 
dated in the Manrya or in the early Siiiiga ])(*riod. Coomara- 
swainy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Deoiiya, 
also of the same age, in liis OrUjin of the Buddlta Jnutye, 
Bostmi i\lnsenm Pin(‘ Arts Bidletin, 1927. pi. 1. lig. 17. The 
fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statnc's (one of the 

1 li. r. rUianda, M.A S.I.^ Xo. 80, p. 7. He fnillier infoiiit=; in ‘ Fn thu 

Vtdir liturafiiiB, fliu term YakMi dois iint ouoiu jn ijit' name of a of 

snperhnman iind Kiiliera ^"al^la\alla {the kHi;g ol rh<‘ VtiksrN autoiduiL; 

to the Buddhist and post-^"edie Bralimarrie liteiatnro) is the kiiip of tlie Baksas/ 
But Conrnaraswaniy says that the \'tord oeenrs limes in the /o/inh/, 

Atharcai'i‘(i<{, the BrdJi mantis and the r/iau/.y/Js ; m tlie^e (Mtiy ollus'nns. a dual 
attitude is recognisable—-one of fear and dislike, the other of lespeel. Tlie first 
reflected merely an Arvan dislike and distrust of aboiiginal dnljes. wliile the 
second, from the association of the idea of the tree of life, presents in certain Vedic 
passages the Yaksas who are primarily vegetation spirit^, as guaidiaiis of the 
vegetative source of lift': Yalsfi'i, Pt. TI, [iji. l-'3. 

2 Journal 1915, Mahdmruiilrh edited vith introduction and ]\cdo< 

hy Rylvain Levi, p. 3R. Manihhajro Brnlimarafifdm PuinaWiadraha hhratarau. 
The location of Brahmavatl is unknoun, Le\l iluit the (il\ might have 

been in the legion of Varnii and Liandhaia. 

•'i The pedestal inscription was road and interpreted by E. P. Chanda in 
A.S.LA.R,, 1922-23, p. 165. If this trading Is correct, then both Xaka and Kunika 
appear to be the names of two eaily Indian sculptors, hko Amrifa and Indranila- 
mani, two Gaiidian sculptors of the mediaeval period: tlie latter will be refeired 
to again in Chapter V of this hook, 
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male ones from Patna in tbe Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksinij hold chauris (lly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led E. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
were evidently intended for decorative purposes ' and ‘were 
originally attached to Caitija trees or stupas' (M.A.S.l. 
Xo. 30, p. 37,). He wants to substantiate his view with a 
reference to the ‘ disposition of the images of the Y'aksas, 
Nagas and Devatas on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut 
and on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gfaya.’ 
But tliis conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 
these huge stone hgures in the round as mere accessories, 
when we find iNlanibhadra being described as Bhagavat and 
when we see that these divinities^ ardently evorshipped by 
their bhuJ,ius. are given the role of accessories only in the 
Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor¬ 
shippers of the blaster, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure 
wears a turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomara- 
swaniv does not exclude the possibilitv of its being a royal 
statue. But so striking au affinity exists among the.se 
sculptures tliat there can be very little doubt about their 
being all regarded as Yhiksas, who were the cult deities of a 
large section of the Indians. The yak-tail (crn)iarit) is not per¬ 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary rank in these early statues; 
it became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 
recognised hv the oi'thodox section, where it is ])laced in the 
hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 
image. Among the various auspicious signs mentioned in 
the Jaina KuJpiisutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an altrihute of a (hikravartin. The IManibhadra 
statue also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 
attribute plact'd in the hands of many cult deities like ffiva 
and the future Buddha iMaitieya. Cooraaraswamy has 
amassed a Avealth of textual evidence in support of tlieir 
intimate association with tlu' element of bhaldi and puja in 
Tudian religion.’ He has also collected a junnlx'r of texts 


1 


A. K. CooiiiaLa^waniy, Yalsets', Pan I, pp. ‘21-28 
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containing references to the slirines and temples of the 
Yaksas, tlie former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter reierring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and \aksa 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence ot tem})les and cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that 'this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure. '^ 

The Y^aksas and Yaksinls that are represented and 
labelled with identiticatorv imscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Yirudhaka, (langita. Sficilonia, 
Kupira (Kubera), Ajakalaka, Sudasana and Cada ; the 
Devatas that can be recognised there with the help of the 
inscriptions are Sirima, Cnlakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Haha- 
koka ; we can also definitely identity with the artists' aid 
he Xaga king Elapatra (Erakajiatra) in his two forms, hrM 
as a serpent and secondly as a human being with serpent 
hoods attached to the back of his head. B. i\r. Bai'ua has 
collected mythological stories from the Pftli Buddhist litera¬ 
ture referring to the many occasions when one or other of 
the above had come in contact with the Buddha and i-eceived 
his hlessings.' In the othei' early Buddhist monuments like 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, 
though they cannot be clearly distinguished in the ab.sence 
of descriptive labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of 
Gandhara, in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 
to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer¬ 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the sfFijxis 
and viharas. The frequency with ivliich they appear in 
these monuments, though here in a secondary position, docs 
not fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Xaga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura '^^useum. The in.scribed 

^ Coomaraswainy, op. cit., p. 18. 

2 B. M. Barua, Bharhuf. Vol. II. jfp. 57-74. 
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life-siiie statue from Cliliargaon {C. 13 in the Museum) of 
the time of Huvishka (4Uth year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his light hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senaliasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Xaga [Priyyutti BJuujacfi Xfujo).' The 
Sculpture Xo. C. :2b in the same Museum, representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, lias an inscription in Brrihnu characters of the Kushan 
period, which reads Priifati Siddhu (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased)/ Relief Xo. 8 and Sculpture Xo. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconograplii- 
cally akin to Kuliera and his consort (in X’o. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may [iroperly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of tile (intarllisa region, belonging to the category 
of the (landharvas, /ddyadharas, Ivinnaras, etc., also repre¬ 
sented in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
the early -laina literature as ryanfara devatds, i.e., ‘inter¬ 
mediate gods' (ai'c they also intermediaries in a .sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
gods, the objects of their worshiji?)." The images of the early 
A'edic divinities are few and fai' beteveen—in early Buddhist 
art Haki’a and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces¬ 
sories, but their independent tigures as objects of worship 
(Idiayacaf'i are not likely to be found: iconic representations 
of the new-formed sectarian gods like Vasudeva and isiva 
are also rare in the early period. 

The aliove-meiitioiieil data collected from a somewliat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
su])port to the view that the higher section of the Indo- 

A J. ? H. Vogi'1. Mathura Mu-^rum Catalofjiic. pp. 88-89, for the Chliar^aon 

and p. 9*2 for the Suldha iina^^e. 

- For some details regardin'' tlir Vhl}ndliara motif in eaily Indian art, refer 
to my article on ‘ Vidyadhara ’ in J.LS.O.A.. Vol. TV, Xo. 1, pp. 52ff. Liiders 
Ii;*q ]'nl)li«;hod a loni? article on ‘ Vidyadbaras in Indian Art and Mythology ’ in 
1938. The article is full of inteicsting information. 
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Aryans,—at the time we are speaking of they ha\e become 
to all intents and piirjioses Indians,—adopted the practice 
of making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the people and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the early Buddhist 
monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were being iconi¬ 
c-ally represented. It will be shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox Brabmanical cults, like !Si\a and Vasudeva- 
Msnu, seem to have already come to l)e iconic-ally reju’e- 
sented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C., if Jiot earlier. 
The iconic representations ot these cidt objects, however, 
were probably the direct outcome of the gi'adual incoi’pora- 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- 
expanding Brahmanic ixintheon and their association with 
and absorption into different cults. The Krdlya-damana 
episode in the nutbology ot the Mlsudeva cult should 
be prohtably compared in this connea-tion. The other 
stories connected with this cult, suc-h as the killing 
of the ass demon Bhemdca, the bull tiemon Arista, 
the horse denam Ke.sin. and the destriK-tion of the 
twin Arjuna trees occtirring in the jiost-Christian Bhagavata 
literature and illustrated in art as eai'ly as the 4th century 
A.D. (if not caj'lier), ]ierliaj)s i)ortray the mvthologists’ 
attempts to refer to the sid)jugati()n of some of the lower 
cults by the higher one which was soon to be ;u-cepted as 
authoritative by the orthodox Malic section of the jieople. 
Coomaraswamy has (-ollec-ted plastic evidence to sh(»w bow 
the iconography of the lower gods intluencc'd the i(-onic tvpes 
of the higher cult deities ; bis remark in this coimection is 
worth quoting: ‘In early Indian art. so fai- as cult images 
are concerned, one iconographic ty]X' stands out ])redomi- 
nant, that is the standing tigiu'e with the right hand raised, 
the left on the hip. . . Of this type are the early images 
of Yaksas and Yaksis, whether independent or attendant. 
And it is also this type which ja-ovided the model for the cult 
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images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible lorins.'^ We have already seen the etiology of the 
Yogi motif in some of the cult-images; hci'c, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed that ‘modern idt)ls of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures. ' Tt may he added 
that in ancient and media'val times also, images of Baladeva 
(Sainkarsana, the eldei' brother of Vasudeva) were directly 
co[)ied from the hybrid Naga figures and this ieouographic 
association has led to the creation of the confused myth that 
he was an incarnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 
Sesa Naga. 

Tt will not be out of jilace here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhrajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-A'isnu, Sainkarsana, 
Pradyiimua, Knbera, Rkanda Afahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dfirc?/h.s- remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early pintotypes was the 
wooden sUiRnii of the AVdic burial mounds, but also of the 
Vdpn.sbonb/no'’ which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in comnienioratiou of tbeir peiT'ormance of the 
various "Wdic sacrifices.' The CUirudadhiitjn that was 

^ A. K. CooBiaiasvtaiiiy, YaK'^as^ Parr T, p, 20. 

2 J Ph. 0/). (vt., p. SO. 

’’ l'’<n AVdic ''ihruHi if. X. IS. IS, For tlie Yilii((\fani}>ha^. reft'r to 

^^ohahhCln^til, TIJ, 108, V. 10: I, 94, V. 2S-29: Ilaifhu II, 88: Isaptir 

stone yupa vith a BralniT inseriptinn of the time of I’a.sliiskwi. rite .snoressior of 
Krnislika. in the yenr 24 of the Kiishan era, J. Ph Vogel, op. at . p ISO; thiee 
stone Yfipas discoxeied at Bad\a in the old Kotah State (UajpiBana' of the Ktt.i 
year 200, E.L, XXIJI, pp. 42 tf, and pis; the Bijaygadli sacrifieial post {iiupu) 
With an insrnption of the Krta vear 428, Fleet, C.J.J,. ITT p. •253. Befeience 
may also lie made to the Asokan eolunnis; they are leally SCisauastamhhas (cf. 
the t\ord .'^asanasta?nbha used in the Motupaili pillar inscription of Ganapatidevn, 
E.L^ XTI. pp. 195-97). hut arc dosorihed as ' SilathamJ'lia^ ' in the edicts; pt is 
interesting to no^-c that Asoka iuilirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stciie jiillais in India, cf. Pupnath Book edict, lines 4-5. The 
election of Judra-dhrajas. usually wooden ones, speeiallv associated with royalty, 
is frequently referred to in the epic and pnranic liteiafnre; the Brhnffiamhitd 
devotes a lag chapter to Indradhraja (Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 42). 
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discovered ;it Besnagar has alread\ lieen I'ct'erj'ed to. But it will 
be of interest to note here tliat two other capitals of columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a tala (fan palm), and 
as a makani (crocodile), and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two njilhas, viz., Painkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Mahara- 
keiana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult.’ 1). E, 
Bhandarkar s suggestion that the tnakarn, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another (faruda capital discovered at Besnagar, is a 
priori unlikely. The two small holes behind the eves of 


the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
were probably meant for the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovei'v of the separate tnJn, (jarnda and 
mdli'nra capitals ])roves the jirobability of either the first three 
of the foui' vjiRha-^;. viz., Vasiideva, Kainkarsana and 
Pradyumna having been ensbrined in the locality, or, it mav 
indicate the existence of shi’ines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshiptul A rsni-vTras. ft is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shi'ines of Samba and Aniiuddha. Srimbahs 
characteristic dhvaja is not mentioned in the Pancaratra 
texts, but Aniriiddha’s dhvaja is described in them as 


nijadhvaja irsya is a white antelope). The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated aiiproximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pa^raya in Gwalior State,' curiouslv enonoh 
substantiates the old practice of erecting ffiladiivajas In 
honour of Samkar.sana.^ Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square tailed base', which was discovered bv 
unmngham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowino 
vith coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree : a 


1 

S 


101 . 0 - 11 . ,,,, iss,,!. ana LIV 

A.S.I..A.n., 1914-1.5. Part I, p, 21, pi. XVT c. 
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concli-.sliell and a lotus Hower ‘ siniilaily oxiiding coins 
found on tlie otlicr side of the tree,' liav(' coia-ectly l)een 
identitieil by Cooinaraswainy with tlie two of tlie ‘ nidJiis 
of Kubera, viz., !>ahl;lia and Pudma. This banyan capital 
wliich is usually dated in the did century E. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing- in 
front of a shrine of Kiibera-Vaisravana, whose special 
't-og'nisance was a bag or a vase full of coins.’ Anotber 

explanation of this sculpture may lie offei'ed here. Tt might 

have lieen placed in front of a shi-ine of the goddi'ss firi 
(LaksmI) who was the pj-esiding deity of the ‘ science 
described in the M<lr],'(ii;idvjifijiti)''nui as PudmD/7-T’/V///«. 
The Eesnag.-ir YaksinT found within 00 yards of the banyan 
cajiital may really stand for the goddess firl (for details refer 
to my article in -T.T.S.O.A., 501. fX, pp. 141-401. 

Xot very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
objects at Tjala Bhagat, a .small village in the Eehrapnr 
Teh.sil of the Kanpur district, T'.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a liroken red sandstone 

* CoornarasYTaniy, Pr. IT. p. 7’2, pi 1. The oripmal is m the 

Tridian IMnseum, Caletittn : I lia\c countoil the iiuniher of ohjects coijiino fn a 
do55npoiir as it were from the so-called KaJpn'hiimn and have foiiod m all the^e 
are such :—a conch-shell, a lotus. t\to vases all exuding coins and fonr more 
or less sinjilar ba^s or purses, their necks tied lound by strings, the idea being 
that they also contain treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 treasures vf 
Kubera, viz.. Padma, Mahapndma, hu, Malnra, Kaccliapa. Muknnda^ Xanda, 

Kihi and Khari'ci 5vhieh are really water-syntbols according to him. But the list 
is not tlie same in all the texts; the above list does partially agree ^ith the one 
quoted in the iSabdaka'padnnim fioni Hnravallj the names of the last three- being 
pur in as Kunda^ KVa and Varcca Knnda seems to be a mistake foil Xanda and 
Vaicca or Kharra are evidenflv later ailditions; for the same lexicon 
quotes from Bharata—‘ MurlandcijapurCine fu varcca iti hitca as^-ni'cva nlddli :— 
Padmint ndma ijd vidija. Lak’^mltasdadliideratd I TadiliUiara<ca nidhaija^tdn wc 
vPjadiitah aVu// a Tatra Padninnp'hdpndman tathpi nial,aral(uc]iapau \ Mulun- 
danVai(iiandu<< a .<a}iJiha<{ain'tVpimc nidJiih Sahianirddhpdnt bhavautip'tc ^adbJuh 
saba hhavantyaml 1 Etc Jnja.^tau .samakbydid nidhayaVava kro.Vuke P 

There is thus no uniformity about the number and we can sm-ixest that the 
eight objects descending from the lian\an capital symbo'i-e the a.^'^tanrlhis asco'-mted 
primarily A\irh 'Laksbmi and secondarily with Kubera. yfedicnval represen¬ 

tations of Janihhaln. the Buddhist countemart of Kulieia show the god seated on 
a conch beneath which is a row of rujbt coin jais, on the npturncl one of which 
exuding coins, the god's right leg rests; one of his hands IiohK a monnoo^e 
voinitfing iewels; the purse is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kuheia. 
The number of coin jars beneath tlie seat of -Tambhala slionld he noted in this 
ccnne tion 

II Isol B. 
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pillar, square below and octagonal aboved The latter bears 
among other figures tlje figure of Craja-Laksnii flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the bead ol a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must ha\e oiiginall} 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
Avhose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. Tbe cock as 
well as the peacock is the special emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kuslian emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god, arc shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock." Skanda Karttikeya is described ' in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Sknndah KumdrurUpah kahiidharo barhiketusca, 
BrhatsmnhikJ ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti¬ 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird (cf. PI. IX, 
fig. 8). Some mediieval sculptures of this god are known, 
where a cock is placed in his hand. The Vimiidharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and (ihantd should be placed in his 
right hand, and vaijayanti pat-dkd and sakti in his left. 
The MaMhMrata associates cock with him (Tvem kndase 
sanmukha kukkiitena yathesta mmvidha kdmarupJ, III. 
231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the Sun god in some iconographic 


' A.S.I.A.R., 1929-30, pp. 1.32-33, pi. XXXT. The objects are to be <!afer! 
in the 2nd century A.D. and not B C. as wrongly put down by VI.S Tats; the 
edito! of the Report corrects the mistake. The inscription on the face of the 
pillar .reads -.—Kumara vara ., in characters of the 2nd oontnrv A.D. 

2 Gardner, B. M. C. C. G. S. K. L, pp. 138, 149 , pi xx'ni 16 and 
XXVIIT. 22; cf. al.so PI. IX, figs. 6 and 9. . . *u 
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texts where he is l)oth named as Danda and Skanda (cf. 
T. A. Cl. Rao, op. cit., ^'n!. I, Part IT, pp. 303-04, where 
lie (piotes from Vit^cakaniid-silpd and Bhavisijapumna) 

Tlie numismatic and glyptic data are so very interesting 
and important especially ffir determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati¬ 
cally treated that I have resei'ved two separate chapters for 
discussing them. 


1 These pomt.? were raided and disni^M'il l>y me in fnllei det.uK iti an 
article oti ‘ Iinliari X'otivc aiol Meiuoiiai piil)ljfelieti in J l.S.O.A 

Cooiiiara&\\uiii\ Volume (^’ol. A ), ]ip. i3-‘J0, 
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BriAirArANiCAL Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can lie utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the _ first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.’ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are religions in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and mununiental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconisni had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Rome of the animals appearing on them 


1 For a some^-hat detailed discussion about the significance of some of 
the symbols appealing on them, lehu- to Cooniarasvvamy. H fJ.A., pp. 43-45. 
D. E. Kpoonei at fiist suggested that manv of the symbols particnlarlv 

Buddhist m character, the -o-calVd ^olar symbol stood for Dharmacakra, the 
tree, for Bodhi tree, etc., A.SJ.A.R., 1905 Ofi. pp. 131 tT. But later he disiarded 
this view in favour of another, viz., tha" many if them weie Zoioastrian in nature; 
thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithia, the tice for Jiaoina tiee. etc., J.R A.S 
1915, pp. 411-13. D. B. Bhandarkuir sup'o ed that many of thesf ,an he 
explained as the vaiioii^ ways of rejmeventing the sevmi jewels t^upia ratudni, 
Fjuch as /msf/, u<va, vAhn. fiiarii. v/n. fjriinputi and }>arnidifila . (he insignh 
o' an Tiidian Cakra\aniji empowered to stnke coins. A.S.I ].R.. 1913-14, p 211 
Durg.i Pia^ad tiiel to explain the sigm+hoince of these svmhids with tlm Iwdn of 
some %te texts and suggested that mo^t of thcM* weie Tantru* m ehaiacter; he 
dfscribed the circular chister of dots vindinnandala, a variant of tbi* so-called 
Trxila symbol as sadara cal:rn, etc.. 1931, Numismatic Supplement No 

XLV, pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his puhlKation-raf/Boyi/c of Cotiu of Ancient India 
in the Bnthh Mu,^cinn~\ias justifiably refrained from putting forth anv suggestion 
about their character and has gone to the lengtii of drawing most of the'se for 
releiring to them in his description. V. N. Bliattacharvva in his Memoir hi the 
Archaeological Survey of India. No. 69), on a hoard of silver punch-marked coins 
fiom Furnea, has very caiefully noted the multifarious symbols and their variants 
appearing on them; he has also not aUeiiipted to explain any of them. 
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mav stand for thcriomorplnc representations of deities while 
otliers appearing on mountain symbols, thi'ee-, five- or six- 
arcdied ones, may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the 
Sun god; the tree within railing may stand for vrhsa cditiias 
or i>t]iaIuL'r];sas : we find even a human figure holding a staff 
and a vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of rjiayinT where we can justifiably 
identify it as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the aniconic representation of 
the same god (he is sometimes described as trisrhga parrata, 
cf. Coomaraswamy, 0. Z.*, 19d7-dS. ]). 170) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, ^^aiiihh'asekJiard (PI. I, figs. 1-4) ; some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
column of page 400 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to 
depict schematically a gariifja- or a ninl-arn-dhraja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty .can be arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictogra])hic seals of the Indus A'alley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may be thro^\n on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very great extent when wt take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with ])articular religious practices or 
cults. Thus, the bull st.anding before a symbol (PI. II, fig. 2) 
differently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Col. II. Nos. 
3-0) on the eai'lii'st coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudhe- 
yas (collectively to be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. or a 
little later) may very Avell represent the bull before the yfipa, 
i.e., sacrificial post. Allan has offered two suggestions for the 
symbol—a Uhga or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. 
He has noticed this symbol on the reverse of one round 
copper coin of Ahsnumitra. collected by Prinsc]) from 
Kanauj; he correctly remarks, ‘ The I’everse has a horse 
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ap])arently bcfoi'c a sacrilicial post iijupu) and may comme¬ 
morate an ai^ctiDiedha sacritiec.(dnc can com})ai‘e the 
representation of this \ edic ijfiiia with figures appearing on 
some other early coins in the tribal series, nhich were 
certainl}' based on plastic types and which were also cult 
objects. Stone ijupua belonging to the third century A.D. 
have been discovered at Badvn, old Kctah State, Eajputana ; 
their shajie supports my suggestion to a great extent (for some 
symbols ap})earing on puncli-marked, local, trilial and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates I and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Oaia-Laksmi, i.c., Laksnn standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elepbants (Foudier recognises in it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.C.), coins of A'isakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of A'ayudeva of Ayodhva 
(1st century B.C.) and iniinscribed coins of rjjayinl (•2nd- 
3rd century B.C.); nay, such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers ol iiorthej'n India like 
Azilise^^. Kajinula and So'lasa adopted it on iheii- coins 
(PI. XI, fig. P.‘ Keliet cai'ving^ illusti-atiiig ibi,', motif 

1 .1. Allan, Op nt.. p), x< i\ 147. I’l, XTX, i:). An nlalioium luiiii ol 

the Name ^unbol on ihu amreiiia ixpo coiii^ ol the Gupta emperor^, 

Sarnudraifiipta aiul Kmt'aia.gujda I I Uhmj leleiie.l to svitihoi, tlioii*<h jt 

does not rep!v>t‘iit an icon, foi ■^Imwino liow AVdic rcicmomal religions, praclice 
IS be’ng portrayed by a IVw ar Irus, of rln m* iril.al coins. In my paper on ' Devices 
on Some Tubal Corns’, piibiisbcd m I ll Q , ^’ol. XVI, 41)7 If., I have addntetl 
giounds tor explaining the L’nll bclore r/c/ni ’ symbol as as-^ociafed with the 
sacntice meutione I in the GihyaMUi.u '\Uo prrRirmance of tins saa'ilu e resuKod 
m the ac.jiij^ition oi wealth <iml pio-peri!\. 

J Allan, op ill.. I ]i bJi-t, i-ib, 1''7, IviO-l, ’iob and corn ^.ponding 
plates; K. B. Whitehead, Puiiia’t C’lfd’ocjuc, Vol I,, p. 1,3.3, pi. XIII, 

fig Iho lexerse de\i(«.' ol .^otun coptn,'! eoins ol I\Iaiic> and Azes (P.I/ C., 

Vob I j.p. 100-101. P22: i.p 7U-71. ha. Imen deM-ribed as a ‘ fernalo 

figure standing to fiont between tnuj. ; Whitehead -ays that it ma\ I,..* a Bac¬ 
chante among vine., while Gardner asl> whether it may be a Maenad btandmg 
between two Gims Cuomauaswaim- in hi. aiucle un Early Indian Bonogiapliy 
[Eastern Art, Vob I, p. 17,si ude-ns to tlirtc \arietiea of laiksmT, the third one 
deyciihed by him being Padmava'^mT or Kamalulava type, in wliieh slic is surrounded 
by dowering stem, and growing leave-, and \ery often she holds one of the 
flew-ering steins in caeli hand. The above coin device of AFanc'^ and Azrs (cf, PI. 
Mil. fig. 4) may be a Helh'iii-ed version of the third variety of Laksnil. Coomara- 
bvamy illiiotiates the motif as represented in the tarh Indian ait of Central 
India, and the siinilaiitv ib very stiiking. 
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are found on the early niuiuimcnt.s of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the miiuismanc and sculptural ivpre- 
sentatioiis. The motii, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used h;\ the Hindus, (loddess 
Laksnil again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-hlossomed lotus or standing with a lotus Hmver in 
Iicr hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 
her hand, veiy olteii appeals on the coins of rjjayiin, on 
tho.se of the Hindu kings like Biahmaniitra, Hrdhaniitra, 
Suryamitra, A'isuuniitra, Piii'usadatta, Httaniadatta, 
her hand, very olten appears on tin' coins of rjjayiin, on 
the coins of the Satraps of llatliura like Sivadatta, 
Hagainasa, Ifajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Hajanya -Tanajiada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 

of Pancala.‘ Tlu' so-called ' dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ' on the coins of the 
Indo-Cireek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
C'oomaraswainy in his artic’'^ on ‘ Early Indian Icono¬ 
graphy ' as ftrl-laiksmi, with a great deal of jintification. 

I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
YaksiiiT Asvamukhi (PI. IX. fig. 7)." The city deity of 

Puskalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. Kid' may he identified either as 

Laksnu with a lotus in her hand, as suggested by Cooinara- 
swamy in the above article (PI. IX. fig. 9), oi- as Durga 
Ekanainsa. It may be argued tliat the numismatic and sculp¬ 
tural represimtations of LaksniT do not prow much with regard 

1 fl. Alhiii, up. ('ll., I'p, i210-i*2, 252. 270-71, 270-80, 283. etc., tind 

correspoiKlinii plates. Tl’e of the ffoddess on the Afathiira coins was sonio- 

times wrongly identified tts that of Tvrsna. Cnmhn<lcjc Jh^fura of hitha^ I. 

p 526. For a dctaiJt'd stndv of tlie eaiiy icononiapliv of Sri-Lahsiul on the basi^i 
of textual, inouuiueiital and niiiiii'-iiiatic data, refer to A. K rVjoinaraswamv’s 
article on ‘ Farly Indian Tcononiapliv in Ea^itcrn \rt, Yo], T, pp. 17otf. The coins 
which aie noticed aho\e can (ollecri\oly he dated fioni the 2nd centnrv B.C. to 
the l^it century A.D. 8oiiie of these figines. hove\er may also stand for Dnr^ra- 
Ciami, as will he sliown later on 

2 Vol. XTV. 10.38, p 302. 
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to tlie iconic representations of deities associatc'd with different 
Bralnnanical cults like tliose of Siva and Vasudeva-Yisnn, 
because, Laksini, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros¬ 
perity, was i-espected hy the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not !h' a.s firquent as that of this particular 
goddess, hut their ligures are undouhtedly met with. The 
reason for their com])arative infi'equency is obvious; LaksmT 
could veiy appositely he used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed tlaw might belong ; but such could 
not usually be the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and fsiva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomarswamv is 
worth noticing, ‘fn Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut and 
Sanchi the ti'ee, wlieel, etc., on or behind an altar, clearlv 
designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Blifuiamtn) and 
worshipped as such. . . Later on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old symbols being- 
retained as specific designations. . . In the same wav with 
Hindu types; thus wv find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a two-armed, and finally a four-armed figure accompany¬ 
ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols arc held in the hands as 
attributes. As legaids Buddha, no cei’tain representation 
of him appears on coins liefore the time of Kanishka. On 
account of the hammer-like object jilaced in his raised right 
hand, the seated figure on some coins of Kadaphes cannot be 
definitely recognised as Buddha ; the seated figure.^ on copper 
coins of Afaues and on others from IkjjayinT are of uncertain 
characterKef. Cooniaraswamy, The Oriqin of the Buddha 
Image).' In the case of isiva, it is true, theip cannot be much 
doubt in identifying the bull a.ppearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as on those of the alien rulers of India as represenf- 
ing him thcriomorjihically. Thus, the humped bull, repi-esent- 
cd on the reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain 

1 A. K. Cooniaraswamy, HJ.L4., p, 4o. 

2 The seatoil fiouio on the roins of Katlnplie^ may stand for ^iva: the 
he-ad sccmbs to hear on it a Irohylos (jatamulutaK bsit the objert in tlio raised 
ri^dit hand is not distinct. 
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Indo-Scythic king, bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthl 
script, Tauras and Usahhe (VrsahhA), may stand for Siva 
(PI. IX, fig. 8); this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jaij<ttu vrsah in the script of the period.^ But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
wdiich appears on an uninscribed cast coin (provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat I'ealistic representation 
of the Vihgnm. If the interpretation of this symbol is correct, 
then we have liere an emblem intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
'Hhgam on square pedestalthe tree in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand tor the sthala-rrl'sa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem, .\llan tluis describes its obverse : 
‘Building! ■?) on 1. : tree in centre ; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appealing on such types of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan's description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine(?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 
lo be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con¬ 
nect with the other one just described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (PI. I, fig. 9). But lihgams 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Lihga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly fi’om the floor of the shrine): 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
followed. Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
trees growing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like 

1 P. Gardner, BritiftJi Mu.^ieum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scijthic 
Kings of Bactria and India, p. Pv2, pi. XXTX, 15: V. A. Smith. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indiayi Museum, Aol. T, p. 236, pi. XX^ . 5. 


1.5_1854 B. 
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emblem on tlie top. Here again, these symbols, taken 
togetlier, seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. 
A Sivalihga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c of 
Class I coins hailing from Ujjayinl.' As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of fSiva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalihga with subdued realism, 
described as Padapesrara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalihgas worshipped in India have 
their particular trees ; the celebrated Ap-lihga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva’s connection with hills and mountains; 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
I'oalistic phallic emblems of S^iva showm above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol is depicted 
on the Taxila coins, and inscribed in Brahml characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(d. .S'. 7. A. R., 1911-1-2, p. 49. Nos. 15 and 16. PI XI fig. 
8). The three coins noted above can with some confidence 
be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked, with regai-d to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue, that the ‘maiPs which we might expect, but which 
are not found, include the lihgam, etc.’ (77. 7. 7. . 4 ., p. 45). 
If the above suggestion is accepted and there is every reason 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the phallic emblems of Siva on an rjjayini coin see PI. I 
fig. 10). 

.A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must also be interpreted 
as so many 8aivic emblems. The reverse side of the coins of 
the Pahcala king Budragupta bears a device which has been 
described by .Allan as 'railing with three pillars above; 

' .1. Allan, on. nt., p. g.j. No. 2. XI. '2; p, n.AS, Nni l.';4 ,in,l 154a, PI. 

KXXV. 5 ana p. *24^. Xo. 10, TO. XXXVT, 15. 
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uncertain objects at tup ot each.” Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XXATl (Xos. 1 and '2) of his book ; the 
reverse of Xo. 2, I think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident {trisfdu) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing o\er a basement on the coins of Pahcala 
Agnimitra. The association of the issuer's name Eudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-tsiva ^\■ill have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in bis Introduction (p. cxviii- 
cxix) puts forth the same suggestion ; he writes, ‘ Rudra- 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.g.. 
PI. XXYII, 2), the emblem of Rudra-fsiva. On other coins 
(c.g., PI. XX^TI, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above.’ If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 
a coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both ot 
them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as ‘Tree in centre; standing figure on either side' (op. cit., 
p. 237, XY. 2, PI. XL A', 11 : but there are only three prongs 
and these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrined 
tri.'<rda emblem may sim])ly re])resent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin rejiroduced in Allan’s Plate XLA’ may shoAV 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem ; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form ; c/. Allan’s description of 
the whole device—‘Tree in railing in centre ; on left, figure 
on elephant to right; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
some sacred tree associated probably with f§iva is being shown 
here as an object of veneration. Cunningham describes the 
reverse of a coin of the Paiicala Dhruvamitra as ‘Trident on 
basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks, ‘ Dhruva is the 
north Polar Star, but as it is also a name of Siva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ (C., C.A.I., p. 81, PI. A^II, 
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fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the same device, ‘The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually occupied by the deity between two pillars with cross¬ 
bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 53 (PI. 
XXYII, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No. 55 (PI. 
XXVn, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Ilhruva, the pole-star ’ (p. cxviii). I am not sure 
about the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 
the symbol Avith Siva one of Avhose epithets is dhruva ; it 
bqjng a special emblem of the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, esjiecially Avith regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, I shall presently shoAv hoAV the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on .some of the uninscribed 
cast coins described by Allan in pages 87-91 of his book 
(PI. I, fig. 5). When observed along Avith the aboAe devices, 
it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 
issuing out of a railing which contains also tAvo parasol-like 
objects on its tAvo sides (a comparison Avith the side parasols 
of railings enclosing Bodhi-ti’ee and other Buddhist symbols, 
as represented in Bodh Gaya and AmaraA'ati reliefs, is suggest¬ 
ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a 
tree inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 124, PI. XW, 14). This combined .symbol with 
^ undoubted 8aiva association appears on the obA^erse of Wema 
! Kadphises' coins, Avhere the king, a MahesA’ara by faith, puts 
/ offerings in honour of his deity on the sacrificial fire (White- 
head, P.M.C., ^ ol. 1, PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is 
present on the coins of ATisudeva and Vasu : Avhen Samudra- 
gupta issued .some of his gold coins in evident imitation of 
the late Kushan money, he had to replace the trident-battle- 
axe standard of the prototypes of his coins Avith the Garuda 
emblem sacred to Vi.snu, as he Avas a Pararna-hhdgavata (a 
devout BJulgavata or a "i'aisnava). The replacement of the 
hill symbol Avith crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem. 
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with Yasudeva-YiKiui's Garuda, by Cliandragupta II in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from hjjayini and its environs. The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him. Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and v^se 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (PI. I, fig.7). Any 
doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsyapiirdna 
passage which enjoins that Yisakha, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devarilxsanatatparah; 
PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
on the obverse of a third variety of the UjjayinI coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis 
(PI. I, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
as iNlahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Pjjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kartti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Ivarttikeya or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some rjjayiuT coins have been taken by 
him to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity. 
But we have six-headed figures of Ivarttikeya in indigenous 
coins and three-headed fiiva figures am known from Kushan 
coins.' On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Bharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of A'ispamitra (Yisvamitra) 

1 Cunnin^^ham, C, A, pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op, cit., Introduc¬ 
tion. pp. cxliii. 245-52. Tho object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
described by Allan as a spear, but it is nothing but a staff or a standard; the spear 
irt the right hand of the definitely recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of 
the Yaudheya coins can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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as described by the Kluirostlil legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with 8iva, riz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedestal and a tree within railing. What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear on their reverse sides the representa¬ 
tions of structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, 
and ‘ two-storied domed stilpa Antin') with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invariably placed before them 
(PJ. I, figs. 16-17). The hitter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. Tbe coins can 
be dated in the Ist-dnd century B.C. On some copper- 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anonymous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from wliich hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip; his head is adorned with jaUls 
arranged in tlie jatahJidm manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-liiiga at 
Gudimallam ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella (PI. I, fig. -21.). The legend 
on the.se coins reads 'Btuujui'ata Chatresvani niah<itina}ia]i 
i.e., ‘ of the holy or worshipful one, the noblo-soulcd lord of 
the Chatra (one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).^ 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left w’hich rests 

1 For the Audumbara and Kuninda coins, lefer to Allan, op. cit., pp. 122-2-5 
and plates, pp. 167-68 and plates. Does this class of Kuninda roins show 
that the tribal state of the Kuuindas at one time was dedicated to the Lord Siva 
in the 2nd century A.D., and the coins were issued in his name in the capacity 
of its sovereign ruler (the title Chatresvara is significant)? We can cite a modern 
analogy: the real ruler of the oh! Tiavancore State was T.x.ra Padinanabha and the 
ruling chief acted as bis substitute. In inedifeval times, the kingdom of Mewar 
was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord Rklifigau. its pation deify. 
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in the approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip 
(katihasta). Faint traces of jatii are to be found on his head. 
E. J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right-hand extended and a trident in his left hand {J.R.A.S., 
1903, pp. •2S5-0). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue sliows this second variety of isiva on Gondophares’ 
coins. The standing posture of the god in this type is exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Ivadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a little difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (PI. I, fig. 19b Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm hranch being absent. But the 
close similarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
suggestive of drihhaiiga, is a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
pairn-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. 
The epithet devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-l:i (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavatl was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva Watters, 
On Yuan Chirang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will be fully justified in rejecting Tarn’s statement that 
Siva ‘does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Rushans.On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 

’ W. Tarn, The Crrcels in Bactria and I-ndia, p. 402. For the 

coins of Gondopliaros and Wema Kadphi>e=5, rf. Whitehead, op. cit.^ p. 151, 
PI. XV, Fig. 43 and p. 183. PI. XVTT. Fig 33. For §iva with his mount on 
Wema's coins, cf. PI. TX. fig. U. It is ciuious that even in the second edition 
of hi«? book Tarn d d neither iider to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
eailier coin.s of ('jjayinl, nor to the Imnian foutis of the god present on the coins 

of (londophaie.s iPa])son) and ol Manes sliown hy myself. 
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club in right; it is biscriptural, bearing the legend 
‘3ivaral{sitasa’ in Brahml and Ivharostbl characters of the 
first century A.D., or a little earlier. The standing pose of the 
figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the/-oins 
of Cfondophares and AVema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee is stretched forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted club in the hands of Herakles appearing on some 
Indo-Cireek coins. The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian {cf. the loin cloth and the turban 
on the head ; PI. XI, fig. 5).' 

Siva appears earlier on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Manes. The c'evice on a British Museum 
coin of Maues has been described by Gardner as 
‘ male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; holds club and 
trident' (B.M.C., p. 71, PI. XATI, 3); but AYhite- 
head describes a Punjab Aluseum sjiecimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding to 1. with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r. hand and long spear or 
sceptre ini.’ (P.M.C., A'ol. I, p. 101, PI. X, 25). A 
comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same variety of Maues’ 
square copper coins, and Gardner’s description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in the 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that the god 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the 
very name ‘one protected by Siva' shows that the god is Siva. 
Thus, this is an undouhted representation of Siva on a coin 
of Maues, and we can now say that Siva makes his 
appearance on some coins of alien rulers of India much 

1 Sten Konow, C, I. L, Vol. TI, p. 102. PI, XX, 11. The name of the 
ovner of the seal, Sivaraksita. is interesting; it means one protected by Siva, 
i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, the name Terambipala, 
referred to in the end of the first Chapter, may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.’ 
Terambi or Teramba may be the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka a 
name of Siva. 
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earlier than on those of Gondophares (PI. IX, fig. 18). 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Manes’ coin (No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scijthians and Kushans, p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has 
been described by Cunningham as ‘Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder' ; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
it is probable that this figure here also represents Siva. 
Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 1‘2, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in A.S.I.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
a bull-shaped dragon; the Kharosthl legend in it was tenta¬ 
tively read by him as Tidiisa Vihhunutrasai?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Bachisa Vispatnitrasa and translates it 
as ‘Of the young Brahman Yisvamitra’ {C.I.I., Vol. II, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Visva- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. The epithet hadu and the 
name Yispamitra (Yisvamitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant. The name is one of 'the various appellations of 
Siva {cf. the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of his 
aspects is described as Yatuka Bhairava (PI. XI, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however, 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Ivushan money, the coins of AA'ema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Yasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed, in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
riz., those on the coins of \Yema Kadphises, the god is 


16—1654 B. 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feature 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figure of 
Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Herakles appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (cf. also the figure 
of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka (PI. I, fig. 18). The 
treatment of the jat/i differs in individual specimens, two 
modes being discernible, one where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, beneath it is shown a convex¬ 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of fiiva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one cojiper coin of AATma Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XA", Fig. 11), the deity seems 
to be polycephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(AVhitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 
of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 
staff itli right hand while his left hand rests on a club. 
On several types of gold and copper coins of Kanishka the 
god is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or neck¬ 
lace, but different sets of attributes appear on different 
specimens; on one set of Kanishka’s and Huvishka's coins 
Siva holds in the upper right hand vajra (small hand- 
drum according to Cunningham and AVhitehead: but the 
object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by 
A ajrapani, the constant attendant of Buddha in Gandhara 
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art), in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. IX, tig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand; this mode of crowd¬ 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the repre¬ 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
Siva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lover 
right hand, vhile tlie lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four¬ 
armed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
club respectively in the four hands from the lowei’ right 
upwards (PI. IX, fig. IG) ; on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand ; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
his copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands of 
Siva are seldom fully discernible. 

Huvishka’s gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
liis book (PI. XXVIII, IG) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding interest from iconographic 
as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only in waist band, 
ithyphallic ; has tour arms and hands, in which are goat, 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 17). TrisCihi, 
vajra and cakra are recognisable in the front left, back left 
and back right hands respectively ; the goat or antelope in 
the front right is not so very distinct. There are undoubt¬ 
edly three-heads encircled hy a halo (this is sometimes absent 
round the heads of different deities); whether the faces 
are all human is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the 
hands and the urdhru\in(ja, the latter so common in 
sculptural representations of Siva fi’om the late Kushun 
period onwards appearing here for the first time (no 
other early coin representations of Siva in his human form 
bears it), are noteworthy characteristics. The device seems 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days ; it may also be of the same 
nature as that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimurtid But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of the Gandhara Trimurti, is fidly borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning¬ 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—‘a Kushan chief 
(identified by him as Huvishka on account of the similarity 
of his headdress and garment with those of the Kushan King) 
standing in a respectful pose with folded hands before the 
four-armed god Visnu; the god carries in his four hands a 
wheel (shown exactly like a cart-wheel), a mace, a ring-like 
object and a globular thing ; there is an inscription in illegible 
characters by the side of the god.’ Cunningham identified 
the four-armed figure as Visnu on account of the emblems of 
cakra and gada. Tbe inscription whicii could not be read 
by him has, however, been deciphered by R. Ghirsman. 
According to the latter it is written in Tocharian script (an 
adaptation of Greek of a very cursive character), and it 
contains in the Tocharian language the names of Mihira 
(the Iranian form of the Sun god), Vismi, and Siva. He 
also differed from Cunningham regarding the identity of the 
foieign de\otee who, in his opinion, stands for some unknown 
Hephtalite Huna chief. The dress and features of the 
worshipping figure led him to suggest it, and the seal device 

would thus be two or three centuries later than the time of 

Huvishka. But the seal device is of unique interest from 
the cult point of view, for it seems to emphasi.se a further 
development in the process of cult amalgam, which probably 
began in the time of Huvishka. It may be observed inci- 

» A.S.I.A.E.. ntl3-14, pp. 276 £f.. pi. LXXIIa. Natesa Aivar dti^cribes 

the Gandhara relief as a three-headed and yix-armed Trimurti, the head to the 
proper right being that of Yisnu and the one to the proper le't being that of 
Brahma; the centiai head is that of Siva recumbent on his bull. But from th§ 
plate, the animal mount appears to be an elephant; the composite character of the 
image is emphasised by such features as cahra (of Visnu), va\ra and the third 
eye (both of Siva and Indra) and the elephant mount ("of Indra), 
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dentally that it was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvishka specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Ihsnn and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par excellence of the former, and the 
mace is curiously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of Sivaraksita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure may be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mihira (Indian Surya; 
PI. XI, fig. 2). Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Dula Deo (Khajuraho) temple 
icon of Brahma-A"isnu-Siva-Surya.* 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection of 
the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old 
Brrihnil for Ganeki '—Smith (PI. X, fig. 8). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith published his 
Catalogue, and these two coins are of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatic and the iconographic point of view. 
These are the two exceptional pieces where BrahmT script is 
used to describe the deity in the inqiei’ial Kushan series, and 
the device here has nothing to do with the elephant-headed and 
})ot-bellied deity bearing that name. Here Siva is most 
jiresumablv indicated by the word vliich is also mentioned 
in the sixth canto of the Rdniuiiana as one of the attributive 
epithets of Siva (Ganeso lokaktiuhliukui lokapdlo mahdhhu- 
jah 1 Mahdbhdgo mahusuU mahddamstn niaheh'arah). 
If the identification of this device is accepted, then we have 
here a unique representation of Siva of early times where a 
bow is his principal attribute (cf. the Rgvedic description of 

1 For Cunujiiyham’s views about the nicolo beal device, refer to Numismatic 
Chronicle, pp. l’26-7, PI. X, Fig. 2; for Ghirsinan's views, of, Lcs Chionilen 

Hephtalites by R. Ghirsman, pp. 50’8, Fig. G5 and PI. VII, 1. 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter —Arhan vihharsi 
saijakani dhanvarhan niskcDn, etc.). Our survey of the 
iconographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which has two figures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavesa) and the latter as Nana. Now there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with Uma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a unique coin of the same Kushan rulei', where the god¬ 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (Uma) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in 
■T.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324. Cunningham had two gold 

coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum (P. M. C., A^ol. I, p. 197, PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of I ma. Cunningham wionglv des¬ 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner; giva is no'doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater j)iece the goddess holds 
a diffeient object in her right hand (in the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (Uma). 
[Rapson remarked : ‘ not only is the inscrijdion quite distinct, 
but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
may perha])s be a flower, is quite different from the well- 
known symbol of Nanaia ; and we may, therefore, unhesita¬ 
tingly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on 
Kushan coins’ {J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson xvas fullv 
correct in the above remark and ive can produce fresh evidence 
in its support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka 
reproduced in PI. XA7II (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, AVI. I (p. 197) is described by AAlutehead as 
Figure of goddess with the cornucopia as on No. 130, with 
name to 1, which is quite blundered and illegible.’ But 
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if the legend is compared with the other where Eapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. Ill, A^ol. XII, PL XIII) and Coins of 
the Indo-Scijthians and Kushans (PI. XXIII, fig. 1), it can 
be read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and run.s sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
hut the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to it, and the last letter, an 0, due to 
exigencies of space lams into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole legend reads OMMO (PI. XI, fig. 7). The 
goddess Pma here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardochso ; but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some 
sucli transpositions. Amhika (Umil) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually de])icted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 
iSiva with three heads and four arms, standing to front; 
w'ater vessel, noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck (C.I.K., Pt. Ill, p. 74, PI. XXIV, 
fig. 9). When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari¬ 
ably liolds a noose (pdm) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 
of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 
specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 
central face, can undoubtedly he recognised. On the basis 
of the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes ‘Siva as Yama'; hut the association of 
fiiva or Rudra-!5ivn with noose is also comparatively old. 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, pasa (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. He is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the Svetah'atara Upanisad, 
where Rudra-8iva is the god extolled, says— Tat hdranam 
saklxhyayogddhigamya'm jnntvd devam mucyate sarrapiisaih 
(VI. 13); the Athanaslras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the Pasupata, known also as Pasnpdsavimol'sana. 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Vasiideva, served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir.^ 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult god V.isudeva-Visnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the numismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
i?iva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
8aiva shrines of the contemporaneous periods are forthcom¬ 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the Kharosthl inscription 
of the 1st century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham’s eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow’s reading of a part of 
the 2nd line as moihe urnmujaputre hararide sivathale, 
which has been translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious 
ground by Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory 

1 The description of many of the coin-types selected above are based on a 
••lose observation of specimens in the collections of the Indian Museum Calcutta 
and the Piinjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant 
sections of the catalogues of the respective museums. Some descriptions are also 
based on Cunningham’s plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Snithians and 
Kushans (PI. XV, 11, PI. XXIV, 6. 7, 8, 9). 
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section to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “ What 
a sicathala is, 1 cannot say. The word may mean ‘ a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably tlie more likely one.” But the alter- 
nathe meaning, wliich he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and sthana are very frequently used in epic 
literature [cj. the word BrahmastMna in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta mjendra BrahmastJidnainuniittamam, MaMhharata 
HI, 84, 103) and the inscriptions (c/. the word maMsthdna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen aliove, as well as the observations of 
foreign Avriters like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva Avas the great object of AAorship among the people 
of north-Avestern India. Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
knoAvn to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara ; Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaws o Taurohrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards A"asudeva-Yisnu, Ave could expect to find his figures 
on the coiiAs Avhich Avere discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have shown, 
contained shriues of the god.' But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar Ave do not find any such figure AA’hich can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure Avith right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip Avhich Avas described as A^asudeva-Ivrsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
Avith the Krsna tradition. But uoav this vieAV has rightly 
been rejected, and 8r!-LaksmI has been recognised in the 
particular dcAuce. On one interesting coin, hoAvever, in the 
so-called Pancala Mitm series, Ave find the figure of 
A''asudeva-Visnu. The coin Avas issued by A'isnumitra, and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god Avas 
figured; the close correlation betAveen the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reA’erse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
in the 1st century B.C. The figure is described by 

17—1854 B. 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above.’ 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that he 
is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to be sure about the iconographic features of the deity 
figured on them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms from the elbow downwards is Avell-known in India 
and many early mediaeval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. A1 Idrisi's description of 
the Surya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection ; he says that ‘ its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number’ (Elliot’s 
History of Indin, Yol. I, p. 82). As‘regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held by the rim and not placed on the top of 
a pole.’ 

This is the only Yisniv figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the 1st century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. C. Sirqar, presumably on the basis of 
Y. A. Smith’s reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sue- 
gested that Yisnu appears on some coins of the Kushan ruler 
(Age of Imperial Unity, p. 439). The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-armed deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seem to have more affinity Avith those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
Avith those of Yisnu. ’ Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 
oosno in cursive Greek, and this reading Avould suggest that 
tlie god shoAvn here should he Yisnu ; but the reading of the 

1 For Visnnmitra’s coins, refer to Cnnniiip;hain {C.A.l., p. 84, PI. VTL 
fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cif., pp. cxix, 202, PI. XXTX, 6-9). 
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legend is not without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siva. Some coins of Huvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the Vasudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period. 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
(jaruda or maixara emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double¬ 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag¬ 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol descrilied by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in 
railing;' but a consideration of the figures 1-G of PI. XLVII 
of Allan's book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(PI. II, tig. .3). A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 
lends support to this view. Eeference has already been 
made to the fan-])ahn ca])it:tls discovered at Besnagar and 
Pawaya, the former in the old Bh()])a] and the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. Thus, it is [)robablc that these symbols are 
really based on the voti^■e columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the (jaruda, nilna (makara) and tdia capitals asso¬ 
ciated with Yasudeva-Yismi, Pradvumna and Sainkarsana 
respectively. The elaborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Yrsni Rajanya gana has been 
described Iw Cunningham and Allan as a dharuiacakra ; but 
its ajipearance on a coin of A'rsnirajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Piiranic tradition the name 
of Ahasudeva-Rrsna is associated, makes it highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the Sudar,s(nia(utkra of A^asudeva- 
Yisnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 
Pancaratrins and the A'aisnavas (PI. II, fig. 7). The basic 
idea underlying the wheel in its association Avith A'asudeva is 
solar, and the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
is undoubtedly one of the tangible signs of his connection 
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with the Yedic Visnu, an afspect of the Sun. If this sugges¬ 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of the 
comjiosite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lion 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early Pancaratra mythological literature (PL II, 
fig. 10).‘ The vheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kauluta chief Yirayasas (e. 1st century 
D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
‘ a probable dharmacalra ' by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. c.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and Avere never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cal-ra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is of the 
same tyi)e as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvishka by Cunning¬ 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty-four names of Para A asudeva, the wielder of SiidarHina, 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries, 
the worshipjiers of other princiijal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Burga Prasad’s attenijits to read Tantricism, 

1 For the .symhol on the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, op. at 
p. 2-29; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid., pi. XVH. figs. 10-12; for the Vrsni 
coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p. 70, pi. IV, fig. 16, and Allan, op. c'it., 
p. 281, pi. Nil, ■?. Ciiiiningharn repioduced and described the unique Vrsni coin 
along with the two Audumbara coins, one silver and the other copper: he does 
not say anything about its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from 
the northern Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse— The obverse is ., p,||ai 
surmounted by an animal, half lion ami half elephant, above which is a 
nandipdfla," p. civ. 
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especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksmi (Gaia-Laksml, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog¬ 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, ‘ on the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa's coins (Pahcala INlitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa .... he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
bearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
Laksmi, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Ivrsna and Baladeva as 
Ekanainsa or Subhadra ; in the SJiandapumna Krsna is made 
to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the month of Asadha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusya naksatra, after placing 
Bhadra with Eania and myself on the chariot . . .’ (.I.sfl- 
(jhnsija site pakse dviriyd pusijasamyutd 1 Tasydni rathe 
samdropya Rdma)n mam Bhadrayd saha ||—as quoted in the 
dtabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The BrJiatsamhita 
writes : Eldnamsd huryd devt Badadera-Krsnayormadhyc 1 
Katisamsthitardmalard sarojamitarena codvahati (ch. 57, 
vei'so 37).' Thus, the lotus in the hand alone would not 
always justify us in identifying the figure as Laksmi unless 
some other distinctive marks are present; the lotus on which 
a few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of Laksmi alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 
of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cull 
divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
simply give eaiLer evidence ; they also emphasise another 
common pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
which has been invariably and in most cases quite unjusti- 


1 For the association of Ekanainsa Subhadra with the Sakti iDiuTiai m 
one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh's j>aper on Ekaiianisa in J.B.A.SJl.. 
1936, pp. 41-16 and PI. 7. For Bhadraghosa's coins, refer to Allan, op. cif., 
pp. cxvii, 197, and plates. 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will be justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
hands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durga. Their association with particular animals, 
however, will help us to differentiate between these two classes 
of goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
in\’ariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
Theobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
aj]d holding a lotus flower in her right hand. S. V. Yen- 
katesvara, in his article on Yedic Iconography discussed by 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, ‘In the latest 
(Khila) Yedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold.’ 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the Sn-Sukta 
(B. V., Poona Edition, Khila, II. 6), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘ coin device ’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The Mahanmyfirl (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kuriindesa). Estrapada means a being, either human or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
j-ecognise the Yaksa Ustrapada in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone may 
stand for LaksmI. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Azes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, ATI. I, p. 129, 
has been described by YTiitehead as ‘Goddess LaksmI standing 
to front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device, ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus ; 
beside her, lion? (LaksmI?)." The forejiart of the lion 

1 Gardner, opxit., p. 85, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, * It is probable that 
{hv goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as standing on a lotus, and 
holding a flower is either Parvatl, the dread wife of Siva, or LaksmT, the goddess 
of fortune; the supposed lion, which seems to lie under her left elbow, may be 
after all only a lump of oxide ’ fp. lix). But the possibility of recognising the 
mount of the goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
goddess, be she Laksmi or Par\atT. Coomaraswamy recognises in her LaksmT, 
in his article on ‘ £ar{\ Indian Iconography ' noticed above. 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we hnd here a representation of Durga- 
sinihavahinl, the consort of Siva (PI. IX, hg. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
right hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
and the lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and 
a fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksm! or Anibika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhita passage has already 
been quoted in my support ; many texts like the Agamas give 
us more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durga- 
Gaurl images {Daksine cotpalam haste vdmahastam pralani- 
hitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24) ; but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis¬ 
cussion.^ The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 
fndian; her graceful trihhaiiga pose, the katihasta feature 
and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian charac¬ 
teristics. The magnificent ‘ humped bull ’ on the reverse 
(PI. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
supports the identification of the goddess as Durga. 
That Siva was the god par cxceUence in the Gandhara 
region has already been noted; it is no wonder that 
his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as an 
object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
reference to the shrine of BhtmadevI, the spouse of Isvara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimasthana in the Mahdhhdrata, previously mentioned, 
should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of Huvishka also, appears a goddess 
who is described as Xana ; we have already seen that OESO 

1 Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythian^ and Kiishans, p. 63, PI. XXIT, 
fig 19. 
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(Bhave^a or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins (CGIK, pp. 65-66, PL XXIII, 2, and 
Whitehead PMC, Yol. I, p. 197, PI. XYIII, 135). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des¬ 
cribed as Uma (OMMO). It has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC PI. 
XYIII, fig. 136); here, however, the goddess holds a cornu¬ 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer¬ 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Maues 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, ‘ When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pis. XYI, XYII), we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure 
resembling Tyche (XYI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XYIII, 10, 11). . . 

The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
ithyphallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinitv in the Heph- 
talite seal (PI. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
between this goddess on Maues ’ bronze coins with the sculp¬ 
ture of a goddess disco\ered in the Mohmand country repro¬ 
duced by Y. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and 

1 P. Gardner, BritUh MMeum Catalogue of the Coim of the Creek and 
iiCijthic Kings of Bactria and India, p. Iviii, 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig. 78); the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakra and a gadd, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaisnavl, 
the 4a]di of Visnu. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Pancala Phalgunlmitra 
may depict the asterism Phalguni whose name is borne by 
the' striker (Allan, op. cit., pp. 194-5, and plates).' If it be 
a representation of Phalguni at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Purva-Phalguni or Uttara-Phalguni 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri. Purva- 
Phalguni is described by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
(Purva hasti-mukhd sphasthd hikahastadvaydriim), while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and 
khatvdiiga (Vydghrdnanottard gosthd suhhravarrm catur- 
bhujdl Dvyaksini siitrakhatvdngadhdrinl parikirttitd; 
aksinl here means sun and moon). 

Sury.a appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India. But the mode of his representa¬ 
tion is not anthropomorphic. The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(PI. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudarsana of Visnu, and 
Yedic Visnu was an aspect of the Sun god with wBom 
Vasudeva was identified. On some of the earliest coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 3rd century B. C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the eight-petalled lotus is 

1 For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements in the 
coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader is referred to 
Vol. XIV, pp. 293 ff. 

16-1854 B. 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 143). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Puranas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp 
(liarnika).^ The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
force (Surya is Savitr —sarvasya prasaritr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds; the author of the Visnndharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in iconographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
fBook III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. It was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the disc symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it." A 
few round cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 

Sun ’ (Allan, CAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant Avay of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins wliich can be dated from ‘ 200 

1 Hemadri in hig Caturvargacintrimani, Vratakhanfja, Vt, II, pp, 528-33, 
536-37 and 539, quotes tiom the Bhavhya-^ Slanda- and Mal.^tya-Furdnas, the 
respective passages dealing with Divakara Vratarn, Asaditya Vratam and Suryanakta 
Vratam. See also Hemadn, ibul. p. 553, about Silty^a Vrata from Saura Dharma : 

Upalipya ,hicau drje Silnjayn tatra .^^amarccayet ( Samlikhet tatra padmantu 
dvddasdram sakarnikam^\ 

2 Indian Antiquary, 1923; J. N. Banerjee on ‘The Representation of Surya 
in Brahmanical Art p. 16‘2, fn. fi. C. D. Pabri has made the same suggestion in 
his article on ‘ The Piinch-marked coins ; A Survival of the Indus Civilisation ’ 
J.H.A.S., 1935, p. 314, 
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B.C. to the end of the hrst century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryaniitra and Bhanumitra in the' series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Pancala Mitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘ as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in the 
latter he is also shown as ‘ a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, CAI, 
pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised ; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Brahmanic symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of Avorship (PI. II, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Bra}i})iana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun 
Vn, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence 'in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be very little doubt that at the time Avhen tbese coins Averc 
being issued, the ATdic sacrificial system had been mucb 
mixed up Avith far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of an 
area or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo¬ 
morphic representation of this god on coins, Ave do not find 
any such on the early indigenous coins of India ; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met AA’ith on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans. 
These figures of the Sun god, hoAvever, are associated Avith 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
knowm by such names as Helios, Mihira, etc. A feAv of 
them should be noticed hei'e, for they furnish us Avith instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Surya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 
chariot appearing as the reA-erse-device on the coins of the 
ephemeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of the line of Eukratides, has its iiarallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by four horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of a 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice here. It 
has been described by Gardner in this manner, ‘ Sun god, 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots; holds 
in 1. hand long sceptre ; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of representa¬ 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of the deity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modified form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times.' 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikcya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list -of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults (viz., Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, S?akta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts (Paiicopasana, the worship of GancsMi Paiicadevata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 


> For Plato’s com, cf. P. Gardner, op. cit., PI. VI, Fig. 11, and Bodh Gaya 
relief, Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., PI. XVII, Fig. 61; for Philoxenus’ coin device* cf 
Gardner, op. cit, PI. XIII, Fig. 3, and Helios or Mihira on Kushan coins ibid 
PI. XXVI, Figs. 2, 10; PI. XXVIH, Figs. 2-4, etc.; for the present 
writer s views absut the evolution of the North-Indian Snrya image and the cult ot 
J Vol. XVI, pp. 66 ff. * 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to liim. On the reverse of a circular copper coin ol 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter.* 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain Ujjayini coins cannot be called Karttikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a polycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six¬ 
headed hut two-armed Karttikeya (Sadananaj, holding a 
long spear {mkti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably LaksmI, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes. 
The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaiidheija-hhdgarata-svaminn Brahmanya {sa or sija) and 
on the copper coins as Bhagarata-svdmino Brahmanya- 
dci-asya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, CAI, p. cxlix, cl) 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner : 

Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanya- 

1 V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, p. 151, Xos. 29, 31, 32. Sometimes the 
cofk is placed ‘ on ground in front of post as on No. *29 of Vijayamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate X\T[I, fig. 22, a coin 
of Vijayamitra is reproduced ’^dth the device of the * cock on pillar ’; in the body 
of the Catalogue, he invariably describes the bird as a cock, but in bis introduction 
(p. Ixxxix) he writes about it as ‘a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa.' I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s description is' correct. 
Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
accepted. 
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deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case-ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svaml 
(the reading Bliagavato in place of Bhdgavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi¬ 
cated their state to the god of their choice who was regarded 
by them not only as their spiritual hut also as their 
temporal rider.^ 

Sir John Marshall's descrijhion of a very well-executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D., found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten¬ 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of halls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line (river?) beloAV and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
‘ rf VindhijavedhaniaJidmjunija Mahehara-Mahasendtisrsta- 
mjijasya Vrsadhvajnsija GanUDmputrnsya.’ Marshall tran¬ 
slates it as follows : “Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamiputra AYsadltvaja, the penctrator of the AJndhyas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Kai'ttikeya.’’ The appellation Mdhe.sraru-Mahfi.'icndti-srstd- 
rfijyasya is significant. He remarks, ‘ It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious custom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their istadevaUi and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabha- 
dasa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that I had suggested my inter{)retation of tlie 
particular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

1 V. A. Smith suggested that the^e coins were issued }>y a chief calling 
himself Svam! Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpretation of the legend as 
well as that of the Chatresvara coin of the Kunindas previously noted loads to 
one conclusion—that suggested by me. The topic of the existence of a type of 
theocracy based on such numismatic data has been elaborately dealt with by me 
in J.N.S.L, Vol. XIII, pp. 160-63. 
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Eohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajlvT 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the 'Maha- 
hJulratu passage (II. 32, 4-5) ;— Tata hahudhanam ramyam 
(javadhijam dhanadhdnyarat I KilrttiVeyasya dayitam RoJnta- 
kamupcidravat 1 Tatra yaddJunn inahaccdsit siirairmatta- 
niaydrakaih. Eohitaka (modern Eohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaiidheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
.specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.^ The M aha may fir i also informs 
us that Kumara Karttikeya was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Eohitaka (ver. 21, Eohitakc Kdrttikeyah Knmdro 
lokavi^nitah). As regards the name Bvami Brahmanya or 
HvfimT Brahmanvadeva Kumara, I'eference may be made to 
tbe Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta I (date 
96 G.E. =415-16 A.D.), wliich records some additions by 
one Dhruvasarman to the temple of Svaml Alahasena already 
existing in the locality." The iconograpliic type of Karttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Kushan influence ■. the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting on hip, with his ruhana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—a few specimens of 

1 In the JaiasamlhavaJha paiAailhvaya of the Mahahhdrata (II. 21, 0), 
Krpna, while reconnting to Bhlma and Arjnna the characteristic excellence of 
lihjagrha, says that in Ilajagtha was the residence of Svastika and Maninaga 
{Svastikasyiilaijaj<c/itra Manindejasya cottamah). This means that there were shrines 
of Svastika and Maninaga at Eajagidia: excavations in the locality known even 
now as ‘ Maniyar Math ’ at Kajgir by the Indian Archaeological department have 
brought to tight much interesting evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at 
that place (cf. M. Bh., III. 81, 107). 

- Fleet, CII, III, pp. 44'0: the name Brahmanvadeva is also ascribed here 
to the god :—' hhagnvata^traiJokyatcjaft.^ambhdtai^amtatddbhiitamitrtter... 
Brahmanyadevasya . . . Srdmi Mahdtienaf!ynyaiane, etc., etc. Bilsad is in the Etah 
district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the south-east of Bohitaka or Rhotak. 
Ihc Yakataka Maharaja Rudrasena I is frequently described in the Vakataka 
copper-plate inscriptions as afyanta Svdmi-MaJulbhairavabhaktasya, i.e., a great 
devotee of Svami Mahalihairava. evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian Museum 
coins bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen. 
Another elaborate iconographlc type occurs on the reverse of 
the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumaragupta I. It shows 
the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravani) 
holding spear in left hand over shoidder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose; his figure is placed on an elaborate 
pancaratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
in a temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
iconographic importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently 
stres,sed. Smith’s description of it as ‘goddess (Kumaridevi?)’ 
was corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part 
of Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pithiJia) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 
incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 5).^ 

Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shoAvn nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samgMti 
usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 

1 Smith, op. cit., pp. 113-14. PI. XVI, 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 £f. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the graces of the War- 
go.'. Karttikeya. for the last period of his rule was troubled by the ruthless 
invasions of the Hunas and the Pusyamitras, and his special predilection for 
this martial god is also manifest in the name of one of his sons, viz., Skanda, 
if not of himself. 
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suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock— cf. Barhikeki as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 
Skandah KiimdrarupaJi saktidkaro harhiketiisca, Brh.aU 
samhitu, Cb. 57, v. 41) and bis left band rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skanda-Kumara and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standai'd sui’mounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc¬ 
tion ; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOMAEO and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (PI. X, fig. 6). 
On the coin, Yisaklia is sliown clasping the right hand of 
Skanda-Kumara who touches the former with his left hand 
(Oai'diier, op. cit., PI. XXYIII, fig. '22). Lastly, we 
find a shrine consisting of^an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, within which, 
Skanda and Yisakha standing as above; between them 
Mahasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys; 
sword at waist “ (PI. X, fig. 7).' Gardner’s description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. E. Bhandarkar in his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Yisakha and Mahasena (Carmichael Lectures, 

^ Gardner, op. cit., p. 138. PI. XXVII, fig. 18; p. 149, PL XXMII, figs. 23 
and 23; p. 150, PI. XXVIII, fig. 24. 

19—1854 B. 
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1921, pp. •22-28'). If these coins ])i'ove anythin^, they prove 
that there were tliree gods—or ratlier tlii-ee aspects of the 
same god— viz., Skanda-lvnmara, Yisakha and Mahasena. 
The MaJuihluinita lays down Skanda's several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visfddia, Naigameya ; among 
his other names are Knmara and iMahasena ; the very 
involved mythology 'which is presented to ns by it about the 
oi'igin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Hiivishka's coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all 
intents and purposes the same god. Patahjali's mention 
of Skanda and Yis:lkha has b('en noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin ty})es bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The 
MaiiumnijuvJ ))assage ju'eviously quoted shows that by the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of ITuvishka's time) Karttikcya and 
Kumai'a denoted the same ddty ha\iug his famous shrine at 
Rohitaka. 

Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
tiiem appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancala sc'ries. -Tayag'upta's 
coins in the same scries may also show the god Indra on 
then icicise. On Indramitra s coins, Indra is crudely 
represented in two different w'ays ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain ohject in his 
light hand (e/. Allan's PI. XXIX, figs. 1 and d; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a donu'd shrine b archway '—Allan), where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much coi'roded). .Tayagupta's coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The inverse of Agnimitra's coins sl„m-s a deitv standino- 
lacing on a railed platform between two pillars;'five flames 
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represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian icuiiographic manner 
■ li'atihcista); some object sword or a club?) seems to pro¬ 
ject downwards from his hip. i\lost numismatists identify 
him as Agni ; but iNIme. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Xaga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Fahcala. She lays stress on 
tlie identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
(Tinningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
I'.robably that of Bl)umi. oi' tlie earth personified " iCAI, 
p. 83). Allan observes about it, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his liair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a jiersonification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas-representing the earth’ (CCAI, B. cxviii). A careful 
ins])ection of tl)e plates appearing in Cunningham’s (PI. VH, 
ligs. I‘2-U)) and .Mian’s books (PI. XXYIIT, figs, b-ll) sliows- 
tbat the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of tlu' one is the same as that of the 
other ; but on some coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
platef the deity is made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of 
flames or nagas cannot be di-tinguisbed in the coin repre¬ 
sentations. E. Burns, however, says, ‘The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these tw’o 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; w'hile if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I knrwv no other representation of 
the Earth.’’ Tims, the wdiole question is still an open one, 
and unless better presei'ved coins are available, no certainty 

1 Mnie. Bazin Fouclior’s article upiieared in Etudr^ d'Orjenfalnme, Miisee 
Giiimet, Yol. T, p. 115 For K. Burn’s reiuarks (juoted abovr. cf. A.B.I.A. 1.. 
ir;33, p. 24. 
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can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, re 2 iresent the 
residences of the different Yaksas (Vi'kiiacaitiius) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

Indra ajiiiears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those of Maues. On the kacisiye nagara devatd coins 
of Eukratides, tjie god (usually described in the coin catalogues 
as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and tialm branch in the left; the fore- 
jau’t of an elejihant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field.' The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, 
and, lo explain this type, he drew our attention to the state¬ 
ment of Hiuen Tsang regarding the elejihant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sJio-Io mountain to the south¬ 
west of Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban 
city of Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-Ia-tzn which is the Chinese 
transliteration of >‘^vetai-atalaya according to AVatters. Kow, 
Svctucatlilaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapnra are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahdmdyim tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter. Indrapnra is jjrobably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with A arnu, another locahtv m 
the .same region. So, it is liiglily i>robable, if not certain, tliat 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in hi.s 
therioniorphic as well as anthrojiomorphic forms, the latter 
being evidently identified with Zeus, the exact Greek counter¬ 
part of the Indian king of the gods (decampd. Qn the 
reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec¬ 
tion of the British Aliiseum appears the same deity standing or 


1 Wiuteheaa ha*, douljted this identification: he tliiiiks that flic enthroned 
■icity IS female and may stand for Deineter or Tyche ; Kumi^mabc ChronicU 1947 
P[.. 2i)-;jl. The picsent Mriler, hmiever. accepts Kapson's .sugaestioii that it’stands 
for Zeus-Indra [J.y.S.I., 19,50, Presidential Addre.ss, pp, T-B). 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with its trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. ^Miitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, (pp. yd5-(i, PI. NY, Hg. 4) remarks, ‘ Appa¬ 

rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele¬ 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Plate X, hg. I 
shows an exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Fitz-William iNIusenm, 
Cambridee. Figure 2 in the same plate shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne holding X"ike in his extended right hand ; the 
forepiirt of the elephant with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that in this re]n’esentation 
rd' Greek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Indra, the Devaraja {‘the king of the gods”). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous thcriomorphic and anthro¬ 
pomorphic representations of Indra ; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some FjjayinT coins and luishan coins (the 
deity and his animal mount). On some square copper coins 
of Manes, however, we find a new orientation in the repre- 
.sentation of Indra ; on the obverse of the coins, numbered 
12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, PI, 
NAT, fig. 9), the enthi'oned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the latter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac¬ 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate ; 'what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the vajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 
seems to he an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. X, 
fig. 3). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as personi¬ 
fied beings (aiiudhapuni-piC. The iconography of Indra in 
the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
in the Brhatsamhitd of "Nhu-rdiamihira (‘'^uMascatun'isano 
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dcipo Mahendrasija rajrapdnitvam 1 Tirii(njla¥it(i>i(i)n^th(un 
trtlijainapi locnmm ciJuKini —ch. 57, v. 42)/ 

The Yaksas.and YaksinTs, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indigenous 
coins, though comparatively rarely. The Yjjayim coins, 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection. 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (PI. XXXVI, 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand; a river with fishes is shown below (ibid., p. 257). 
With regard to another fragmentary coin included by him in 
the same series, he remarks in his Introduction, ‘ AYriety c 
(of the class 4 of the PjjayinT coins, the two-figure coins belong 
to A'ar. b of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems to 
have had three figures on it; the type was probably the same 
as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further says that he has grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varieties with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the fllJilselu-LaksmT 
or Claja-Lak.smi, the other has a standing figui'e and three 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan’s Catalogue, I published one square coin from AvantT 
or UjjayinT, which is identical with the variety b of class 4 of 
Allan, just noticed. Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it ‘ differs from all the known varieties of the 
UjjayinI coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
figufes, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of 
the figures remind us of a Yaksa and Yaksinl from Bhilsa 
(Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior Aluseum) who are dressed similarly and repre- 

* I am not sure whether the elephant's head which appears on the obverb<’ 
of some round copijer coins of Demetrius and Maues has anytliinj,' to do with 
Svetavat. the^ mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown 
with elephants scalp on the top of their diademed heads. Ail these points have 
heen_ discussed by me in my article on ‘ Indian Elements in Coin Devices of Earlv 
Foreign Rulers of India,’ in Indian Historical Quarterlij (Yol. XIV, 19.38, pp. ‘293-30R 
and the accompanying plate, figs. 1-4). 
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sented in the same attitude.’ I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
graiveyaka ornament vhich is so frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from Ujjayinl and of a date as early as the iUnd century B.C., 
it not earlier, we find a com[)aratively early representation 
ol the Yaksa and Yaksinf couple.’ ils regards the Naga 
devices on coins, I may draw the attention of scholars to the 
cast coins (Yos. dl and d’2) reproduced in Plate IT of Cunning¬ 
ham’s Coina of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, “Yos. ‘21 and 22 are east coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figui'c. The legend, in Asoka characters, 
reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
th(> descendants of the seiqjcnts called Kadru " (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
describes one of the devices on them as ‘undulating line 
presumably rej)i’esenting a snake' ; but from one observation 
of his with regard to Yar. d of the same series, viz., ‘one side 
is completely filled by an elejdiant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend,’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham's suggestion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coin.‘< of 
.Incioit India, pp. xcii-xciii). Y'agas depicted as human beings 
with snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a type 
often found in early and late Indian art, have been recognised 
by Mine. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Paficfila kings, Agniniitra and Bhumimitra. But I have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not been 
universa]ly accepted. 

In tile foregoing smaey of the devices on the early indi¬ 
genous and foreign coins of India, a few points arc to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac¬ 
tices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and die- 
struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 

^ rjjayinT tolii was ]>y mo in \t] X. 1984, pp. 728-25 

4!i«l plate. 
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continuation of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with this difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation. It should 
also be borne in mind tliat the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries ot those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacahra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudarsana emblem of Yisnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym¬ 
bols Avas equally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Jains, each employing them in senses of their oAvn’ (HIIA, 
p. 44). Cunningham Avas oblivious alx)ut it, and he iiwariably 
described the railing, so frequently to be found on these coins, 
as ‘Buddhist basement railing’, the tree as ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar’, and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, hoAveA’cr, aap light upon the representa¬ 
tions of regular icons, Avhich AAcre objects of Avorship, and 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance Avith some¬ 
what elaborate iconographic features. In the case of the oft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, dz., Siva, his various types 
shoAv that varieties of Saiva icons were being made on A\ hich 
these coin devices Avere based. Again, such observations of 
previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of i?iva 
and not a Litiga as an object of Avorship on the Ivushan coins 
clearly shoAvs that up to the time of the Kushan king Yasudeva, 
Siva Avorship had not come to be identified Avith Lihga Avor¬ 
ship' Avill have to be set aside. I). R. Bhandarkar obseiwes 
further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp. 19-21) that SiAva 
Avas certainly being Avorshipped in his anthropomorphic form 
up till the 7th century A.D., for ‘Siva recumbent on his mount’ 
figures on the reverse of fiasaiika’s gold coins. But on the 
basis of evidence of much earlier coins and seals, Ave knoAV 
for certain that SiAva Avas also being AAorshipped in his phallic 
form. That phallicism was a part of Siva Avorship in the time 
of Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (urdhraUmja) 
feature of the unique figure of the composite god on one of the 
gold coins of this Kushan emperor already noted. Much 
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earlier evidence in the shape of the iminscribed cast coin (pro¬ 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from UjjayinI and 
Taxila has been produced. The UjjayinI coins are specially 
interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his bull 
form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement quoted 
above), still by the time the Ivushans had begun their rule, 
the bull was regarded as his mount, and his human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one. But in A^asudeva’s time, the older practice was resumed, 
and thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa¬ 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the 
shrines which had invariably the Liiiga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his lord in 
the symbolic form (cf ., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an UjjayinI coin). It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconography of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Paficopasam. While assigning 
attributes to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing 
also upon earlier indigenous modes, for, as we have seen, the 
staff and water-vessel which are the characteristic emblems of 
Siva in the UjjayinI coins are also used by them. The three 
heads of Siva are figured too after the earlier mode, and most 
of the features are based on indigenous mythological details. 
The plastic form of this deity, as well as of the other 
deities appearing on the Kushan money, is no doubt Hellenis¬ 
tic, but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the UjjayinI coins to the third-second 

■20-1854 B. 
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centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz.. Manes. I recognised Siva for the first 
time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 
Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 
figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des- 
crihed h} Allan {op. cif., Introduction, xxxvi ; see PI. I, 
fig. 4).' Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his emblems, such 
as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 
rarely on tlie early indigenous coins; but it must be observed 
that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu images 
are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavata kings 
bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhagavatas, 
however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 
their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 
gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently reproduced on 
certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 
of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor¬ 
shipped in the south. The god had several iconographic types, 
as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho¬ 
logy about him was already in existence in the ’dnd century 
A.D. As regards several other constituents of the Brahmanic 
l)antheon, llie Pancala Mitra coins sujqdy us with some useful 
data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certain extent 
lieen minimised by the smallness of the size of some and 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess 
Durga-Parvati is not clearly recognisable in any of the early 

1 Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely related to 
those which contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human figure with the dumb-bell 
symbols on either side,’ and thinks that both probably represent the same doitv 
named Kaittike\a. But I have shown that t^iva is the god that is fit^urcd 
on the other type. As regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been 
based on the ‘ golden man ’ in the Agnicayana cetemony; the iSatapatha Brahmam 
expres.slj retets to one mode ol making him, * Let him make no arms to this 
golden man, lest he should cause him to he redundant; for these two spoons are 
(in lieu oft his arms. In the coin device, this rudely made figure is ■without arms 
and the dumh-hell-like symbols (spoons?) are on cither side: see PL I, fig. 20. 
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iiuligeuous coins, tlioiigli some of the female figures appearing 
on their reverse, and usually identified as Laksnil, may 
represent her. On some coins of Azes I, she may be recog¬ 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identity 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying a 
lotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
figure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British IMuseum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Rapson as OMHO fUma). I read the name 
by the side of a female figure appealing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
cit the Lahore iMuseum. But this time she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Tndo-Greck 
and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Pahcfila Mitra coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brahmanical iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
ibove will not be out tif place here. In this way one can with 
some justification ajipraise indirectly the standard of art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods. 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how¬ 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi¬ 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards. 
Sir John Alarshall, after comparing the monetary technique 
of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
of another Indian ruler (?) SaubhutI (Gr. form 'Sophytes') 
by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
adopted Greek style in his money, observes, “ The rudimen: 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as ‘ punch- 
marked,' which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which is ims^mmetrical, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit” {A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24)/ This observation is true up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, almost down to modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
(IhimgJd vhich w'ere being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
Umarda, under the orders of the old Udaypur State, to supply 
the State coffers with small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If Ave are to judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shall give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve any success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negatiA^e moulds sometimes shoAv faint traces 
of modelling. The elephant, bull and othei' animal devices on 
the early rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Srl-Laksml 
on the uninscilbed coin of Kausambi, and of Siva and the 
Yaksa couple on UjjayinI coins, none of Avhich can be dated 
later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures 
of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a A'ery 

1 AA'hitehead, however, has raised reasonable doubts about the Indian 
nationality of Sophytes; aecoiding to him, this ruler was an eastern satrap ruling 
in the Oxus region in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. {Num. Chron., 
1943, pp. 60-72 and plates). 
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impeii'ect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Yisvamitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
muscles in the body indicates; these silver pieces appear to 
liave been based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Euthydemus II and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
the Kunindas also, though their devices arc all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of >?iva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the \ ery remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undorditedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of India. The deities appearing on tlie coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 
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JJbitie.5 axd their Emblems on Earlv Indian Seals 

Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throiv a flood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu¬ 
merable varieties of seals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. 
On many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most 
of these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when the\' were manufactured. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to the 
Birkap bronze seal of Kivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue for the identification of Isiva in certain coin-devices of 
Maues. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
of such Hindu gods as A'isiiu and Siva, as nell as a few of 
their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my 
readers to a good many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
amongst them going back to the Kushan age), that Avere 
unearthed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, 
Rajghat, etc. But before I begin a systematic study of some 
of these seals and seal-matrices, from the iconographic point 
of vieAv, it Avill be necessary for me to refer briefly to the many 
hundreds of sealings that ivere discovered in the course of 
e.xcavations at the pre-historic Indus A'alley sites of Mohenjo- 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might have been the parti¬ 
cular purpose that was served by them, there is little doubt 
that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 
had some connection with the religion that was practised by 
these pre-historic Indians. The very interesting seal 
unearthed at iMohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned 
figure ‘seafed on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting jiosture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asann known as I'mimsana, where the heels are placed 
under the ghiteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 
described above. It will be of interest here to give a fuller 
account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 
Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 
with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 
to front, rest on his knees; on his neck and breast is placed 
a sei'ies of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 
of the graireynka ornament placed on the neck and breast of 
the Yaksa figures of the Suhga and the pust-Suhga period; 
the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 
ithyphallic ; his head is ci'owned hy a ])air of horns meeting 
in a tall head-dress. To eithei' side of the god are four 
animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino- 
cei'os and a buffalo on his left. Beneath the Throne are two 
deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre. Just below the trunk of the elephant on the top 
left corner and above the tiger is the crude outline of a human 
figure (PI. YII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 
the divine charactei' of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic asana, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, 
its deer-throne and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a 
prototype of the historic Siva-Pasupati.’ The seal just 


1 Marshall, Vol. T. pp. 52-6, pi. XII. 17. We miss, in the assembly 

of animals by the side of the gjod. I^iva’s bull XandT. ISfarshall has very rightly 
lefetied to the association of deer with the histoiic J^iva. As legards the horns, 
there is no need to assume that they ‘ took the form of the tris-ula or trident in later 
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noticed at length is the same as No. 420 in 
Mackay's list of seals discovered by him at Mohenjo-daro. 
Two other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, contain 
different representations of apparently the same deity, 
though many of the details of Mackay's No. 420 are 
omitted. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very similar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
one case and only a single branch on the other.’ Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, ‘The larger figure on seal 
420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.' * 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of a 


(Isys, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with ftiva, as is evident not only from the epic passage 
which reads ; Svargdduttuhgamaynnlam visdnam yatra sidifiah 1 Svamatmavihitam 
drstvd mcLrttyah hvapiiram vrajet (MaJi'dbhdrata, Vanaparva, ch. 88, v. 8), but 
also from the fact that the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins thinks 
that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the image 
o' Siva {Epic Mythology, p. 73). 

Saletore attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New Review, 55, X, 1939; 
but his grounds of objection to Marshall’s view were refuted by Moraes in a 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In one of the issues of J.R.A.S.B., 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan whe* has fully endorsed Marshall’s identi¬ 
fication (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 

i Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p, 335; Vol. II, 
PL LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 235, and PI. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there are horns on the head of the figures on seals Nos. 420 and 221; 
with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The horns, if indeed they are horns, are 
definitely separate from the head: they are, moreover, represented as fastened to 
the base of the twig.’ \Vhat has been described as a probable urdhralthga fea+ure 
of the figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, where 
they appear to be w^earing a very short piece of loin-cloth comparable, according 
to Mackay, with Jyahgot ikaiiplna?), so frequently worn by yogis and sannyasis of 
India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some ust'ful suggestions with regard to the 
horneil headdress in JJi.A.S.B.. Letters, \'oL V, pp 401-6. 
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Nfiga M-ith hands uplifted in praver (M.I.C., Vol. Ill, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent-bodv 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Suhga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja's 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides Avhile the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
are also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos. 878, 880 and 88f {M.I.C., Yol. I, 
p. 60). These curious coin])osite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of the Pramathas or Clanas, the attendants of Siva, of sub- 
seejuent days, are apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the I’ound, illustrated in Yol. Ill, PI. C, 

7 and 9. IMarshall remarks, ‘ Such stone images can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at IMohenjo- 
daro and Ilarappa were almost certainly amulets which 
M-ere used by - the votaries of this curious syncretic 
form of deity ’ {Ibid., Yol. I, pp. 66-7). J\Iacl;aij's 
excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 
seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘a combination of 
the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, those of an 
antelope and a short-horned bull.' A possible explanation 
suggested by him about this unusual device is that ‘its owmer 

21—1854 B. 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 
deities represented by the heads of these three animals.’ ' The 
same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 
having the curious human-faced composite animal similar to 
that on Marshall’s seals numbering 378, 380 and 381, 
already noticed by me. In this figure, there is a fusion of 
as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 
ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 
short curs'ed horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 
trunk of an elephant and its pair of tusks. Mackay observes 
that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 
that ‘it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 
garlands with which it is likely that its images v’ere 
adorned.’ These chimaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Crriinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia. I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Mackay, in this connection: 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they are supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the later “beast art’’ of Europe. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a 
composite animal originated in India and spread from there 
gradually to the west by the land route.Eeference may be 
made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided 
tapering prism, unearthed from mound E at Harappa. 
Each of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure, 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at MohenjO-daro, Yol. I, p. 333. 

2 yiackaY, OIL ctj., Vol. I, n. 333; Yol. II, Pis. LXXXITI, XCIY, XCY, 
XC\ I, XC^ III. ‘ These composite animals appear only on the seals of the earlier 
occui^ations.’ as is evident from the fact that the latter are found only in the lower 
level, but the fact of their not being found in the upper strata should not be stressed 
tO(. far. For -uch composite auiruak, see PI. YIII, Figs. 1-3 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the Avaist and bovine beloML The figures 
on tlie right and middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, E.rcacution!} at Harappa, Yol. I, p. 44; 
PI. YIII, Fig. 1). I have ali’cady mentioned the name of the 
Ganas and the Pramathas, while referriiio to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kumbhandas and others of the epic and Puranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The l)ase of some of the 
above is undoubtedly A’edic in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Rgceda) ; but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the dim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the MaJidhJuirata 
and of the Puranas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
of scenes which seem to illustrate mythological stories 
current among the pre-historic people of this region. These 
seal devices can vei'v well he com])ared with the iconographic 
pi'csentation of various myths associated with different reli¬ 
gious creeds of India in the subse(jiient period. A reference 
to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here. A^ats 
describes a triangula]’ })rism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows a god in a standing posture ; his right arm is profusely 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second face 
shows a tall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. A'ats observes, ‘ The 
scene may be a i-epresentation of Fa-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle.’ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches." The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 

1 Et\avatio)i^ at Harappa, Yol. I. p. 1:21^: Vol IT. PI. Xt'III. 310. The 
Icntfitivo ox})]anaiiou of tip' ^ceno on the fii^r faee inaA ho correct: hiit 

the sc ‘0110 depicted on the third iaee is undoubtedly Indutu in natme. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study tliat I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shovs first of all a man attacking a tiger from a mnchan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deit}’ is next 
shown seated on a low Indian throne in the \\ell-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (ef. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted Iw me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humjiless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a ])rojection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below’ 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 
Yats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and hull, which 
are peculiarly associated with i?iva whose ju'ototvpe has 
been found at IMohenjo-daro. the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out."' The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 

1 M. S. Vats. op. cif.. pp. 1-29..V), PI. XCIIT, .30.S. Both these terracotta 
seals were discovered m Mound F, bolonginjr to Stratum Xo. Ill, 
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Mohenjo-daro andHarappa. Marshall suggests that ‘such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ (M.I.G., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain UjjayinI coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15 ; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as M’ell as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
lield by the right hand of the standing hgure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I liave suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
the domical object over the porch ' on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (cf. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may lie noted in tliat the figure standing by the 

luimpless hull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel-like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
})unch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as fiiva in tlie previous chapter (cf. PI. I, fig- 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. '276 and 510 of Mackay s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo ivith its licad so rcpi’csented as to show both the 
rugged horns, beloiv which is placed an apparently parti¬ 
tioned feeding-trough : in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man Avith his foot upon the buffalo s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand -and A\fith the other about to tbrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal s back; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at i\Iohenjo- 
daro. Mackav remarks, with a great deal of diffidence. 
tJiat this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon. AApom S^iva and 
other gods attacked Avith tridents ; though their weapons 
proA'ed poAA'erless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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it by means of incantations.' * Tlie parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
pas.sage of the Durya-saptahtJ, vhicb, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the sha 2 )e of the buffalo-demon, says, ‘ sariidha tain 
inahrianram padenaliraniya liunthe ca srdenainamatCidaiiat,' 
I.C., ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her srda' (it ma}' be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The PuiTuiic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durgii as MaJusamarddinl have 
very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals just 
described. Mackay's seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the Fir.st 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 
of a “ Sti'ong Bull " gores a prostrate enemy.' " 

It is time nov\ to refer to a few more early Indus Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seem to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of isaktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 

1 Mackay, op. cit.. V’ol. I, p. 3-36; Vol. II, PI. LXXXVHT, fig. '279, Tls. 
XCI. 4a. XCII, 116. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi legend, OpperCs 
Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original] Inhabitant,’; of India, pp. 47.3-74. In 
the 9th chapter of the Avantiksetramahatmyam of the Ivantya-Khandam of the 
Shandapurina, we find the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala'being killed 
by the Ganas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Eudraksetra 
Avanti. 


near 
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phalJi, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images.^ 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ’a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. cit., Vol. I, p. •2()5h ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
IMother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
w hich those of the ])rototypc of Siva-Pasupati arc shown ; 
at her left side are shown a jiair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by IMarshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like- thing 
and a sickle-shaped object in his left and right hands respec¬ 
tively. Marshall suggests that the ‘ scene is intended to 
nortray a human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.’ This striking and unique representation of 

1 Marshall, Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall refers to the wide belt of 

the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these figurines have been 
found: he is sure that they are ‘ effigies of the great Mother-Goddess or of one or 
other of her local manifestations.’ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 
by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age 
from Bhita on which the goddess is shown Avith her legs in 
much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 
neck instead of from her AA’orab/ One of the most interesting 
seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, Avas discoA^ered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an ah'attha as recognisable from its lea\"es shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its tAvo branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity liaA'ing long hair, a pair of 
horns AA’ith probably a spring of foliage in betAveen, or 
trisTila horns, and armlets ; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling AAurshipper, also Avith long hair, armlets and 
horns (betAA een -a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind Avhom stands a goat AAuth human 
face; in the register beloAA" are seA^en ministrants or ADtaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and AA^earing long pig tails AAuth a 
spray of leaA’es or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle Awy 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro (PI. VII, Fig. 2). Marshall is of opinion that the whole 
scene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the. suppliant into 
the jiresence of the tree-goddess." 

Though the objects noAv to be noted by me do not 
really fall in Avith tbe category of sealings, still I feel a brief 

1 Marshall, M. I. C'., A"ol. I, p. 52, pi. XII. fig. 12. M. S. A'ats, op. cH.. 
Aol. I, p. 42, Aol. II, pi. XCTII. -304. Marshall, after comparing the two animal 
“ genii ” on this sealing with those hailing from the Aegean area' and Mesopotamia, 
lemarks : ’ That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in Greece', 
Mesopotamia and India is hardly conceivable, hut whether it originated in the East 
or West has yet to be determined.’ 

2 Marshall, op. cit., A'ol. I, pp. 6.3-5, pi. XII, fig. 18. Mackay, op. cit., 

Aol. I, pp. 337-8; A"ol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 4.30. pi. XCIX, A. The goddess standing 
between the branches of the tree is reminiscent of one of the variants of the goddess 
LaksmI, in which she is made to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus 
flowers and leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side ; cf H. J I A nl 
XIV, fig, 62. ■ ■ 
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reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form 
(Marshall). Two explanations wei’e suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (cf. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis¬ 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pujahMga of the Sivalihga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a pranall or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.^ These phalli and the ring 

1 The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional givahngas of the snb- 
sequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle as the 

22—1854 B. 
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stones thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to hi? 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir IMound at Taxila, one from 
inside the structures uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus : ‘ It is of polished sandstone 3^" 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con¬ 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating ivith honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ (A.S.I.A.R., 
f9-27--28, P. 66, PL XX, Fig. 7). It will be of interest now to 
conpiai'e with the above Taxila discs a pai'tially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc, about 2J" in diameter, found at 
Pajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very wellcarved decoi'ative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder) ; then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
i)resentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the di.sc, and the hole is not there ; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 

ironographir of a oompar,lively late dati' as well as many late Sanskrit works, 
prove. It must lie noted, linwever, that these elahorate pedestals are iisnallv 
ainenl- in thr pli.illic tHiiMein^ of jn earlier dot('. 
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Oil this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
IMuseiin^, that it can justitiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong. 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey¬ 
suckle in between them: on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creepert?) with a lizard (or an alligatort in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
‘-cript on its rim, which is illegible. xMiother partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid IMuseum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 

Brahmi. The inscription reads,. rna m tha m ka 

hlul da )na tha Jo (ja tarn ,sV; a (ja hit?) na(ni?) ha ye la vi 

ca Jc .; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on c/uc face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a roiv of alligators lielow a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged ti'ees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cahrax and the yanfras of the Saktas. 
the Vipiupatias of tlse Taisnavas and the dyagapatas of the 
-Tainas on the other.. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cahra.x and the yanlrax of the latter- 
day fsakta cult, appears to be closer.' Marshall observes 

1 Rai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly grave me 
pernn^^sion to utilise tlic stone-discs in the colieetion of the Bhaiat Kala 'Rha\an 
lor luy book, T uia\ lieie lefer to taie i^lindriral ainulet-like objoct of led steatite 
alioiit 1^" in lenerth and }" in bieudth, found at Rajghat. which m '^omewhat' similar 
to a few cylindrical >caK (amlllet'^M unearthed at Mohenio-dato. llieie arc three 
•sliallow incuse band'^. two on eitbci ''ide and one in tiie iiiiddle. the lattei dividing 
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about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ex voto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’’ 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval Parvati images of Bengal, an 
alligator (or iguana, godha) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. GodM plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candl and Kalaketu in the mediaeval 
mangalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Uma-Mahesvara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godhd is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess MahisamarddinI is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go back to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-discs that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 19.51, in 
Murtaziganj Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
Pataliputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls in the !?unga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged), 
elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock and 

the small eyUn<lcf in two faitly equal sections; in one of them are found, in order, 
a taurine, a lon^-eared and short-tailed animal, a two'humped camel and a lion, 
while the other section bears in succession a tainine, a horse, the long-eared and 
short-tailed animal and an elephant. 

1 Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the f.n. Xo. 1 on page 63. he says, ‘ That 

ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India is shown by the discovery 
of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet fancient Sravasti) in the U.P., and by the fact 
that they were copied by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude 
figures of the goddess were eliniinated.’ 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds ^Yith the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palmyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta¬ 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Puranic con¬ 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
‘serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors’ as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on¬ 
wards. A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brahml inscription cimkha (Patna Museum 
Archaeological Exhibit No. 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. It should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
period were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (Kausamlu), INIathura, Banaras (Eajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXXATI (1951), 
pp. 178 ff. and plates; see also PI. XII, Pigs. 1-5). 

The pre-historic people of the Indus A^alley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already refei’red 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many* seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality ; ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 

in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endoAved Avith human shape and human 
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attributes.’ On several sealings of the Indus region {M.I.C.. 
^'ol. I, PI. XII, Figs. 1(3, 20, 21, 25, 2(3), various sacred trees 
are represented whicdi the artists liave attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
tiiose enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacaityas) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of my readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the eaily indigenous coins of 
India, which is ‘ tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well be compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant pi'ototyj)es of 
the vrkmcaitijua and the fsthalarrk.jas represented by the 
latter. The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisTiIa horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of 
this bough are rounded u]) to form loops, each enclosing a 
.star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right and on both arms he wears a number of ai’mlets 
(Vats, Ah)l. I, j)]). IS-l). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Alohenjo-daro, 
can be described thus : On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 
two pipal trees: on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Alarshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding- 
out her hands, a small offering table with somethino 
like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Mackay, 
ibid., A'ol. I, p. 3.51; AXl. II, PL LXXXII, Nos. 1-c and 
2-c). It IS no doidn impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi¬ 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay (ibid., Aol. I, ji. 355, PI, XC, 23-b) mav be 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, Avith their roots 
clearly Ausible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm ’ of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puranic story of the Yamalarjuna trees Avhich 
were uprooted by the child Krsua, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic 
presentation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.^ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Ahalley has partially acquainted us vdth the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Sei’cral conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 
their god.s and goddesses after a careful study of the deAuces 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, hoAAever, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
raA’elling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is eAer unraAelled at all, Avill shed more definite 
light on the problem." Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Akalley divini¬ 
ties of the remote past that ‘ the people of Alohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but AAcre Avorshipping them in that form 
as Avell as in the aniconic’; for, the highly coiiA'cntion- 

1 The two A)lima tree^^ were re.illt the two of the Yak^a Kiilteia. 

VIZ., ^fanigrlva and Nahi-Knhera. wlio wete hv Natada to he thanired into 

trees. Krsna released them from this accursed existence hv uprooting the trees. 
Th<' scene on the ^rohenjo-daro aruulet soinr^’^hat dideieiit fioiii its puranic 
counterpart, inasmuch as. in the former, two poisons instead of one are shown 
witli the uprooted trees in their hands. 

- In the second chapter of the fust editimi, I had liesit.ited to endorse fully the 
conclusions of ]\raishall. Maik.iA and Chanda. Hut T suhser|nenrly went to Harappa 
and studied the seaH and othci autiiiuities on the spot. I could then accept many of 
their findings. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being a copy of a cult idol.’^ The decoration (cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 
though many others ai’e to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology Avhich seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the concept of such 
Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedic gods and the anthropomorphic 
conceptions underlying them had nothing to do with the 
shaping and development of a good many of their epic and 
puranic counterparts. I have already written about the 
great part which the former had to play in formulating the 
various god-concepts of later times ; this can also be fully 

1 Vol. I. p. 56. Italics are niine. 
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demonstrated in any work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Yedic traits of the latter, especially 
in the case of some of the cult divinities, were really super¬ 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedic core. As the Vedie 
period was far nearer to the epic and puranic times and Rs 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
certainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, let us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Yalley evidence with the 
epic and the purfinic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Yedic beliefs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Kgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices vuth devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Sunga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Indus Yalley ; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, hov'ever, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Ivushan and Gupta periods found 
at Eajghat near Banaras (a feiv in this lot even go back to 
the Suhga date, though they do not bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono¬ 
graphic point of view; they, however, mostly date from the 
late Gupta period and afterwards. Different purposes were 

2a—1854 B. 
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served by these seals : some ivere attaclied w ith a string to 
letter tablets : others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
few of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. It has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (mer 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there ; so many impressions—sometimes double, triple, and 
multiple—on a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions 
from the particular seal matrices, some being very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt. IMany of 
the above varieties of seals beai‘ the figui’es of several 
Brahmanieal gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accomjianied with some auspicious 
.symbol is engraved, without any im))ression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative siiecimens fi'om Bhita and 
Ba.sarh, viz., that even when the Biahmanical cult-gods w^ere 
being iconically reju'e.sented, they wei'e comparatively in¬ 
frequently used in the tenucotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of theii' emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, wdien 
depicted singly, be connected with anothei'. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and othei- emblems is undoubtedly 
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Vaisnava in character, liiit Mlien appearing' alone may some¬ 
times denote the hhkhanidhi of Kubera, a ^'ery appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ^vays. I ha^■e already referred to the representation 
of him in his Uiuju form between two trees with the legend 
pddapeh'ara ' in the held in Gupta characters, M’hich I 
loiind in the collection of Dhii' Sing Xahar of Calcutta. x\ 
pointed oval seal vas discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivaliiiga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says trisula, but the combined trimila- 
parasu is quite clear from his platel, the legend in exergue 
below being Imratakek'ara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(PI. X, Fig. 9). X"oM' Amrritaka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhva liiigas men¬ 
tioned in the Matsijapnrdna, viz., Hariscandra, Amratake- 
svara, -Talesvara, Sriparvata, IMahalaya, Krmicandesvara, 
Ivedara and IMahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta. i.e., Banaras (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, X^o. 30, PI. XL, ’Jb Bloch remarks about it : ‘ The 
letter to -which it wa.s attached must have been sent by the 
custodian.s of the temjile of Amratakesvara’ (Ibid., p. lOli. 
The oval seal (Flo. 39} in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply 
bears the legend Xania Pasuputeh. The square seal matrix 
(X’o. 574) discovei'ed by D. B. Spooner at the same site 
(Basarhl in 1913-14, and re[)roduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the year (PI. XTIXl bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Banjuhikci in early Gupta characters in 
the lower oikl the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a tri.vda Avith a short handle, that on the right ‘ I'esembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ' is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some of 
Huvishka’s coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri¬ 
butes usually held by Siva. A fi'agmentary sealing or seal 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at 
Basarh (ibid., pp. l’2l, 150, PI. L, No. 672) sliows ‘a very 
roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 
moon above ’ (the suggested reading Mdradatta cannot be 
supported if one refers to the j)late, and I can suggest no other 
reading as the plate is too indistinct) ; this is, of course, 
nothing but 8iva with crescent moon (Sasankasekhara) in his 
theriomorphic form (Nandin). The unique seal impression 
(ibid., p. 129, No. 84, PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of 
its slightly concave surface a small conventional sahhha in 
outline and a very good humped bull recumbent to left in the 
middle of the field ; the legend is Rudradevasijn. The former 
may have no Yisnuite association here and may simply stand 
for the hhkhanidhi. The humped bull appears on several 
other seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the 
owner, such as Eudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of 
them are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there 
is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, PI. XLVIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) .something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that T 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; (4) a 
battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident: (5) a kala.sa with 
rays or flower-stalks.' The legend in Gupta characters reads 
Aramikln'aru.sija ii.e., seal of the temple) of Aramikisvara. 
The seal is undoubtedly 8aiva in character as the inscription 
on it shows, and of the five emblems, the trident-axe 
particularly belongs to this cult ; the va.se, represented twice, 
one on each end, in different forms, may stand for 
nmhgaJaghata with twigs on both of them—the slender 
one on the left side may be a variant of an water-ve.ssel 
which is sometimes placed in the hands of 8iva on Kushan 
coins; the central device may represent, though in a 
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schematic Avay, the somewhat realistic Uhga on a wide base, 
wliile the one to its immediate proper riglit is nothing but 
a saJiti (spear) M’itli a long Hat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five emblems are placed on separate pedestals on 
the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the true 
centre,' thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 7t)T {ibid., p. 15'2, PI. L) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows—‘ a tall female 
figure standing facing, \\ith the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right 
extended toward the right as in the varadamudra. The tigure 
is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist;.the most curious feature of all is the head¬ 

dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the (proper) left.' I had to quote the above descrip¬ 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the tigure; the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast of the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
a staff-like ohject in its right hand ; ‘ the curious head-dress 
like a single high horn ' is notliing but the longish 
coil of jata slunvn on the heads of 8iva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,— i.e., the 
rightside of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
urdhvaiihga feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of the.se observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the identity of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanarisvara aspect of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Uma, and the right that of the god himself. The 
staff in the right hand, the longish coil of jaid placed on the 
right side of the head, the prominence given to the left breast 
(the right breast is much smaller than the left one and belongs 
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to a male figure) and the probable urdhvaluuju feature—all 
these sup 2 )()rt my suggestion. The legend could not be fully 
read by 8j)ooner and its ha/.\ rejjroduction does not help us 
to improve the readitig vliieh . .tipiiniksdsdstjudattah. It 
may be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa¬ 
tions of the ArdhanarTsvara asjtect of 8iva in art; I have 
already dravn the attention of my readers to Bardasanes 
mention of it. V. 8. Agrawala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief de))icting the same theme, which helongs to 
the Ivushan period : it was in the collection of the late Pandit 
Badhakrishna of Mathura (J.1 .S.0.A., 1937, p. 124, PI. 
XlilY, 2). The concave impivss of a seal (No. 422, ibid., 
}). 143, PI. XIjVIIP has a battle-axe, with a long handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in 
very small characters is jiot legible, but seems to end in 
dattasyd. The battle-axe is a 8aiva emblem and it is very 
frequently found in 8iva images of later period (cf. 
PardsinurydCdrdJAiltihdftta III) ; the 8iva figure of the Gudi- 
mallam liiidd, one of the earliest sculptures of 8iAa, carries 
in one of its two hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only are various Saiva emblems like the Uiiga, 
the trident-axe, the iidudipddd and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins') clearly recognisable on them, as well 
as on the seals of the otficials, localities and private indivi¬ 
duals, but there appeal- also hiunau representations of 8iva, 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
apiiellations of 8iva such as Kfilcsvara. Krtlahjara-bhattaraka, 
Bhadre.svara, iMahesvara ('?') and XandT—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Jrarshall’s list 
('.I..8./..1.7?., 1911-12, i>p. 47, 49, PI. XYTTT, No. 141 has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really a hill svmbol, 
and an unidentified emblem on its left; the legend in eastern 
Gupta characters is KrlJesranih pru)dtdi)i ('Alay Kalesvara be 
pleased Marshall observes that Kalei^vara is the name of 
a 8ivalihga according to Sl-diuldpurnm, and this tablet 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of 8iva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is also 
Saiva in nature; it bears a realistic Sivalihga with an 
undjrella on one side and a trident on the other. The lihga 
is placed on a hill in the lorni of a well-ari'anged pile of round 
halls, below which is a waved line probal)Iy standing for a 
river ; the legend in northern Clupta characters is KUlanjara- 
bhattamhasija, i.c., ' of the lord of Kalahjara.' Kalanjara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
kliand, the favourite resort of Saiva tapasvins from very 
early times {A.S.H., XXI, p. TO ff). The manner in Miiich 
the MaJiabJiarata refers twice to the Haiva shrines at 
Kalanjara in its Tirthayatra Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvan 
definitely proves theii- importance." This seal mms evidently 
issued fit)!!! a Saiva shrine on the Kalahjara hill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. 1() bears also a Sivalihga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the i’t'])resentation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
K(d)Ia{n)jara in north-eastern (iupta characters (.PI. XI, 
Fig. 9). But the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique 
icouographie interest: it bears a two-armed male figure seated 
in lalitdsana pose on a pfidapltjut M'ith uncertain objects in 
his hands. There appear to Ik' foliage( ?) or flames over 
head and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 
4th or 5th century A.D. is Bhadresvara (PI. XI, Fig. 10). 
llarsliall says that ’ this is the name of the Sivalihga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up tt) date) according to the 
] (lnHinai)iir(ln(t (,('h. IOC TTie male figure may, therefore, 

1 So. Verses 56-57 : Atra Kulanjaram ndma parvaiam lolarisrutam 1 

Tfitfd (leidhrade siultcd (josahasrdiphQjctni Idhlict !I 5 suafa^icirpdyet tatra girau 
Kdldnjare nrpn 1 Svatgalokc maJiujcta 7iaro ndsfijdtrd fiain^saydU Thus the wai-ed 
hue below the hill^ evidently the Kalanjara hill, is the ri\er or devdhrada neai it 
whore a dip is specially locouiinendod; cf. also Chapter 87, verse ^l^Biramjavinduh 
kathito girau Kdianjare nrpa. In the Matsyapuriina wo find mention of 
Kalifijaiavana as one of the places veiy innoh sacred on account o? t^iva’s presence; 
KaJinjaravanaiicaiva sahkukarnajii stlialeB^aram 1 Etfnu ca pavitruni sannidliydddlii 
mama priye '—Ch. 181, V. ‘27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near 
Prayaga and Citrakiita. The Kalinjaravana of the Afat^yapurCina is evidentlv 
ihe sauu* a^ Kalahjara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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be Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect.’ The figure is unmistak¬ 
ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic and human 
mode of representing the divinity. If the reading of the 
legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato ]\Ia{h)escarasija is correct, 
Marshall says that it is problematic {ibid., p. 50, PI. XVIII), 
then the tvo-armed male figure standing facing with right 
liand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery 
tailing on both sides, may also represent Siva. The three 
Bhita seals numbering described by Marshall in 

A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12 (p. 51 and PI. XVIII), require notice in 
this connection. The first bears on it a bull standing to left 
with a crescent under its neck ; a woman stands in front, with 
her light hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appeal's behind the bull ; bow 
with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhajmr series of the Andhra 
coins, are shown in exergue. Similar figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. '20 is Maharaja Gautamipntrasya .‘^ri ,^irameghasya in 
characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.D., while the legend in 
similar characters on No. 27 is {Ra)jna Vdsasu {VdAisthi) 
putrasyu Sri Bhlmaf<enn (sya). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and cre.scent point to the king’s leaning 
towards Saivism ;’ the bow and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of Siva, 
her standing posture and the hand-pose closely coinciding with 
the same on seal No. 23, where Ave may find the god himself 
in human form.’ The Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, 
showing bull standing facing, Avith round object between 
horns, is interesting, because in it the main device is flanked 
by a Avheel in side elevation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ 
(Marshall) ; their sacred character is fully emphasised by the 

1 The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal seems to be identical with the one 
mentioned in inscription No, II from Kosam, edited by D, R. in Epigraphia 

Jndica^ Vol. XVIIT, pp. 159*60, and noticed also by Sten Kouow in Ibid., Vot. XXITI, 
pp. 245-8. For tbn coins of Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra’s 
article on ‘A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.S.L, II, pp. 95-108. 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is Dandanaijaha-Srl ^ahliara- 
dattasija; the name of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate ; but to this sectary, Yisnu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
the uncertain symbol ’ is a Yaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, nundipclda, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and the early mediaeval 
period that were ch.scovered at Xalanda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic and the iconographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some lengtli only some of them in this 
connection. Xalanda was principally associated -with 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their emlilems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (;/?y7;»« or grdmiJia 
janapada), the Mahavihara seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as M’ell as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and seat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes seals tvith Brahmanical 
deities on them Avere tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist devices 
thus appearing side by side. A four-armed goddess seated 
on a lotus seat on the bock of a lion, described in the seal 
legend as ^rimad-Dcresvnn is shown on a sealing (S.I., 305) 
which bears on another side the n ime and emblems of 
the Nalanda monastery. 8he is most probably Durga Simha- 
vahinl; she appears thus on another monastic sealing 
(S. 9, 75), three of her hands holding a mace (gadd), a sword 
(khadga) and a lotus stalk, the animal below her looking- 
like a buffalo. Buffalo is the usual mount of A'ama, the god 
of death, as well as that of A at-ithi, one of the Sapta- 
•21—18.51 B. 
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Matrkas, but here the uoddess does not look like her. Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a sealing 
(S.I., 547) with a sword and a wheel icakra) in her upper 
right and left hands, and a trident {trisida) in her lower 
right, the objecd in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Yarahl, and the emblems held by her hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A fragmentary seal 
(S.I., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for jMaheswarT, a sakti of Siva and one of the 
llatrkas, tlie number of hands being unusual. A round burnt 
1 ‘ed clay sealing (S. 0, E. 9-2) contains a seated goddess A\dth a 
noose (pdsa), a trident, a lotus bud and a ivater-vessel 
(kcnnandnlu) respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards ; the two-line legend is Brahmani-ijramajaympadasya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may partially 
associate her with BrahmanT, another of the Matrkas). An 
eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess 
Durga, appears on an ‘ elongated oval ’ sealing of a yrdma- 
janapada (S. 9, E. 19) ; a wheel, a lx)W and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two seals (S. 9, 
E. 55 and S. 9, E. 144) with the respective legends lulU- 
gmmaklya-janapada and SrJ Ndlanda-pratibaddha-Bhutikd- 

(grdma . )...janapadasya are very interesting from the 

iconographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed 
goddesses riding on alligators or iguanas; the association of 
these animals (gndhn) has already been noticed by me in some 
ring-stones of the l\raurya period. The device on a seal 
(S. 9, E. lA.) shows the eight-armed goddess Durga 
Siiiihavahinl with a sword, a lotus, a bell (ghant/i), a 
snake (?), a noose, etc., in her hands, two of them being 
shown in the ‘ assurance ’ (ahhaya) and boon-conferring 
irarada) poses. But the most interesting device appears on 
a seal (8. 9, E. lA) in the form of a skeleton goddess holding 
in four hands a skull cup (knpdJa). a sword ('?), a scythe 
(kaTtf) and a trident from the lower right onwards j she is 
seated facing right on a dead body (pretdsand), this feature 
being unnoticed by Hirananda Sastri. He identifies her as 
Mahakali, but her sunken belly (possibly with a scorpion 
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mark on it not distinguislniltle from the reproduction), flesli- 
less and haggard look (nirniamsd), her sitting posture and 
attributes ]ea\e little doubt liiat she ‘Stands lor Caniunda, one 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess l)urga (PI. X, 
Fig. ii). The aforesaid devices lully prove that Xalanda and 
its environs were liourisliing seats of Sakti worship in the, late 
Gfupta and early medicuval periods, rvhen many of the icono- 
graphie varieties of the goddess served as objects of worship 
to the local people. 

The otlier Brabmamcal creeds were also followed in the 
region. A scaling of the L’dumbaraka village (legend 
Udumbaraha-yrdmasya, 8.1., 789) contains a seated Ganesa 
with four hands holding a rosary {absamfild), a hatchet 
iparam), an elejihant goad {ahkuh) and a dish of sweets • 
(modakahJianda) from the lower right onwards; the elephant 
head with the trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having tivo seal impressions 
(S.I., 645 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure 
of Siva seated on a flat stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on tlie left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident ; the left side of this clay-lump bears 
the dharma-cukra device used on the seals of the Gaturddi- 
mryya hhiksiisatngha (‘ the congregation of the monks from 
four quartei’s ') at Xalanda. Tlie de\ici' on the seal (8.1a., 
44'2) of the Krilapin.aka-grania consists of a four-armed 8iva 
with a canopy of snake-boods, Hanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on eitber side, bolding a trident and other 
objects in bis bands. Tbe name ol tbe village KSlapinaka, 
should be noted in this connection : 8i\a is Kdla or Maha- 
krda (the ‘ 'lime Eternal ') on the one band and PinakI 
(‘ wielder of tbe pimka hoir' on tbe otber) (PI. X, Fig. 12). 
The two-armed figure of jirobably the same deity holding a 
water-pot and an indistinct object in his hands, also adorned 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, served as the seal device of 
Purika-gramajanapacla (S.I., 3741. The figure of a Siva-linga 
M'ith a crescent on its top and flanked by a female attendant on 
either side was used as the device of the adhikannpi (‘court of 
justice ’) in the district of the 8ona-doab {snyilutardlavisayc 
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adhikaranasija ; S.I., 790). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to each and everyone of them in detail. It is interesting to 
note, however, that ligiires of Yisnu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-LaksmI and 
(Taruda can be recognised among the devices.^ 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
.seals of the Gujita and pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Eajghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva emblems.^ A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front; the legend below reads— Arimuktesvara- 
bhattdraka. A fragmentary circular seal with the legend 
Rdjiio Abhaynsija in the 1st and 2nd century A.D. BrahmT 
.script bears a bull to the left with the three-arched .symbol 
(a hill) in front; there appear also traces of a cakrn, a mnkha 
and a spear. This shows a combination of Yaisnava and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phalfiiinimitrasya 
in 1st century B.C. Brahml script hears a bull standing to 
left facing a standard (trident?). A circular seal with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters bears a Sivalihga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yogesvara in Gupta script has a serpent device vith a trident 
on one side and a rosarv on the other. The circular sealing- 
bearing the legend in early Gupta script, ,'Sr'i dcvadcnisrdmJ 
(nah), is of unique interest, for it undoubtedly shows one 
mode of representing 8iva in human form, the devadevasvdml 
of the inscription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 
pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (ora noose?) 
in the light and a flask in the left hand, a seipent being shown 
to his left. One can compare this variety of 8iva figure with 

1 Hiiananda F^astri, NaJan(^a and Its Epigraidiic Material, M.A.SJ. No. 66, 

pp 37 ff. There are ^othp inaocnrai ie-. in dcsfrii»tions, which have been 

corrected heio. 

2 These seals have not all been pnhiished and I am much indebted for the 
notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Sri Krishnadas, the Curator of the 
■Ranaras Bharat Kalabhavan, and his assistant Sri Vijaykrishna: I studied the seals 
on the spot and checked tlip reading of the legends and the description given in the 
museum records. 
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the Bhadre^vara one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend !^ri-Avi{mii)}dehara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series (one ivith the legend 
Ariiniiktesvara-bhatfaral^a). Here also, the bull is seated to 
left, but it is flanked by a trident to the left and a tridandl to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an ahliisu 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend SauridhcuDinuth 
in Gupta characters below. circular seal has the device of 
c bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Brahml script of the Suhga iieriod reads Gopasenasa. 
Another circular black clay seal impression shows a bull 
standing to left 'with a yupa standard in front and a cahra 
standard behind; the legend below is A^dgarjunasa in early 
Kushan Brahml script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner’s name as Candesvaraddsa in Gupta characters ; 
it means ‘ the slave or devotee of Candesvara ’. Candesvara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivagauas (c/. the Candesanugrahamurti ol 
Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 
terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 
by T. Bloch in A.S.I.A.R.. 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, PI. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as lollows: 

‘ Ornamental trisula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, sahlha and solar disc ; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) Arl-Vipjupddasi'dtfiT-Nu- (2) rdyciinci) , 
meaning ‘ Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Yisnupada. 
Bloch further remarks, ‘ This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of A isnupada, perhaps the 
famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal Mould prove 
the existence of this temple in the 4th century A.D. (ibid., 
p. 104). The seal being thus without doubt a Akaisnava one, 
the central position given to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the 
symbol is certainly not oi'uamental trisula, but an ornate 
variant of the much simpler one M'hich is sometimes described 
as ‘ naga ’ symbol, (cf., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. IT). The Bhita 
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seal Ko. 36, as described by IM.irsball 1911-12, 

p. 53, PI. XIX), lias symbols of -wheel and couch with a 
variant of the above symbol, named ‘ uncertain symbol ’ by 
him, between the ti\ c>; Marsliall rightly remarked that the 
other two sxinbols being A'aisaava, the intervening one must 
also be a Yaisuava one, but he was unable to identify it. All 
these different symbols are originally derived from the so- 
called Xaga syndjol just mentioned, in which D. E. 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustuhha muni, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Yisnu (kuustubhamani- 
blulsituraskuh ; BrJiutsamhita, Ch. 57, v. 81) ; he saw the sign 
on the breast of the Yisnu figure sculptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date-82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
column {A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 211). A. Iv. Coomaraswamy, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the snvut-'^a mark, one 
of the eight ausjiicious signs (a-stuinaiigala) in Jain literature 
and art, which is also a Ahiisnava symbol (Ost-Asiatische 
Zeitsclirift, 1927-28, pp. 183-4). Yarahamihira describes 
the image of Yisnu as srlvatsahkitavaksa and so Coomara- 
suamy's suggestion is not less like!}. in any case, there is 
no doubt about the Yaisuava character of the symbol and its 
variants in its pi-eseut association and we have seen how one 
form of it appeal's on the Bliita seal of Baiikaradatta. Now 
the symbol on the Yismipada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘ a staff consisting of seven dots ' (PI. I, Pig. 12) is 
nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar club shown in 
the hands of Siva on IMaues’ coin, the bisci'iptual copper seal 
of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the four-armed 
composite god on the nicoio sea! wrongly atti'ibuted bv 
Cunningham to Hnvishka already described in Chapter lY. 
This peculiar kind of club (gm/7n is ])laced on the back right 
hand of one four-armed I'ismi image of late Kushan or 
still later periotl, that was discowi'cd at Ta.xila (A.S.I.A.R., 
1935-30, Pi. XIa) : it is also similar to the handle of a trident 
placed in the front left hand of a late medic-eval image of the 
Tsana aspect of 8iva, belonging to the eastern school of Indian 
sculpture. Thus, though in the eai'ly representations, 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in questiun is 
associated with Siva as well as ^ isiui, vet there is no doubt 
about its closer association with the latter in later times, 
though in a changed manner ; in its Visnuiti' association it is 
to he described as a variant of (judd, while iii its tiivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Xow the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, saiikha on one side and cakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Yaisnava emblems, the sun and the moon being- 
shown as adjuncts on the top : and in a temple seal of Sri 
Visnupada-Svami Narayaua all these are quite apjrropriate.* 
The seals numbering dd and dl described by Bloch 
{A.S.I.A.R., 190d-Ul, p. Ill, n. XLT) bear ornamental 
wheel on altar w'ith two ■'<(iiikka-s one on cither side; the 
former hears the legend in two lines below the horizontal 
line with its ends turned up, Jayatij-nnanto bhagavdn 
s-Aiubah, translated by him as ‘ Yictorious is the lord 
Ananta (Hiva) Avith Amba (Durga).' But the emblems 
being Yaisnava, Ananta and Amba here refer to Yasudeva- 
Yisnu (cf. Bhayavadqita, YT, 10—Arjuna describes the 
Lord —Pakjdmi tcCini sarrato' naiitdruprun ^ Ndntam na 
madhyam na punaRavadlni ; temples of god Ananta Yasudeva 
are known from mediawal times onward) and his consort 
LaksmI (standing for Amba Avhich also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the irlvafm (Avrongly described as shield 
by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two mhkhas, with a two-line 
inscription, Jitani bhayaenfo' nanta.^tyn nanjdeikiaArlnira- 
fimniinaih), the reading of ndiich is doubtful ; Bloch translates 
it thus. ‘ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
husband of Nandesvarl (Durga)’. The same remark as has 
been made with regard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
legend on No, 32 is applicable here ; Nandesvarl is no doubt 
another synonym of Durga, but it could also mean LaksmI, 
the consort of Yisim (in the lexicons Nanda is given as 

1 Cooraaraswamy’s description of this seal repioduced by him as fig. 16 on 
Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after what bet^n tM’itten above. 
He has not noticed the sahJthay and the left symbol sitoold he propeilv named 
fjadd and the right one is not fan as has been hesitatingly suggested by him. 
His suggestion that the central emblem is snrafsa is correct. 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
seals which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54, without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a boar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the A'araha avatara of A'isiiu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsirnha, his man-lion incarnation, 
seated facing in the lalitasayia pose on a high pedestal; bis 
right arm is raised, wliile the left rests on hip ; the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no certain reading of it can 
he offered. Spooner rightly remarks that ‘ it provides ns 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsirnha 
in India ’ ; the sealing is certainly of Gupta date. This 
device is very important, for it definitely show's that as early 
as the period w'hen it w'as manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of A^isnu had acquired the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in the main sanctum of a 
temple ; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, wliich w'ere 
usually prominently placed in the subsidiary shrines in a 
Vaisnava temple. 

Of the many religious senls that w'ere unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of \Tisudeva ; 
the much w'orn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series contains 
the legend in northern Gupta characters —(Xaino Bhagava) 
te Vasudeivaya). Alarshall says that the sealing is interest¬ 
ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple of Ahasudeva 
in the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, 
standing facing Avith its right hand outstretched helmv wliich 
is the variant of the snvatsa mark (Alarshall describes the 
latter as a mark identical with the one figuring rni n lead coin 
of Pulumayi, reproduced by Eapson in C.C.A.W.K.T.B. 
PI. A^, 105) and its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near 
left foot, is undoubtedly of ATsnu. The sacred character 
of the figure and the symbols is fully proved by the fact that 
all the three are placed on pedestais ; the legend, however, 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi¬ 
duals are to be found emblems Mbich are Vaisnava in 
character, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied M'ith a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, tvith Padmanabha, etc. IMarshall 
remarks about the latter ; ‘ The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ (A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-1-2, pp. 50, 58; Pis. XYIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Eajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend {De ?)vamtasvdmin{i ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cahra flanked on either side by a sahkha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasyn in the Brrihml script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
owner's name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting. 

Laksnil very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown hoM- 
frequently the type ivas utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference ; 
he says, ‘ Some of the Maya figiu'es on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical ivith the familiar type of Srl- 
LaksmT, standing or seated on lotus, tvhich the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along Avith so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the SrI-LaksmI type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little doubt about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
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Bliita and Basarh; in the Grupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter¬ 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A .S.1 .A.R., 1913-14, p. 116, PI. XLIAT very probably 
jiresents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
p\pe, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna¬ 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that w^ere noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A .S.1 .A.R., 1903-04, 

pp. lOTff., Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
K'ummdmdtijMhikarana (ibid, p. 107, No. 3; 3 specimens 
were found) shows LaksmT standing in the midst of a group of 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as ‘28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess {ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-LaksmI type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-LaksmT as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of each fi'om which he throws doivn 
small round objects which are coins (PI. XI, Fig. 1; the 
shape of the money-bag is exactly similar to that of the 
several bags shown under the so-called Kalpadrnma capital 
f(»und at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
Ciiapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of LaksmI in these seals that 
they wore figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouiing them out of round pots, is not Avholly correct j for 
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they are not really Kuberas, but his Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmI, the 
goddess of ^Yealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksnh and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywliere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Mdrhandeyapurdna passage, 
already <;[uoted by me while explaining tlie Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter III ; in connection with the enu¬ 
meration of eight nidhis, the Purcim says, Padminl 
■ndma yd vidyd Lal-sDilstasyldhiderata I TadadMrasca nidha- 
yastdn me nigadafah sngnd Thus, the eight nidhis which are 
particularly associated with Kubera are the iidharas of 
Padmim vidyd rvhose presiding deity is the goddess LaksmI. 
The unique seal Ko. 93, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
{A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 129-30. PI. XL AT),‘bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimhate, facing, with her left hand on 
kip and right hand raised. Tanding on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks like a barge covering the 
entire area of the scaling. The presence of a small 
naturalistic sahhha to the left in the exergue above (the 
small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity. If we 
are justified in describing her as LaksmI, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying— Vdnijye 
vasate Lahsmih), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the Sresthi-sarthavciha-kidiha- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
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tion, ‘In the light of oiir Persian fire-altars and onr winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, PI. XLA'II), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of LaksmI standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a hhkha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the snvatsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ VcsaJindmakiinde 
liumdrdmdtiiddhikamnasija' is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
piised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure Avhether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisall, which, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha’s life associated Avith the locality. The 
long narroAv OA^al sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure Avith right hand outstretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clas}) a lotus stalk: the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
ot fortune. The impression of an oval seal. No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, PI. XLANI), bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, AAuth her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus Avhich rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is eA ery reason 
to believe that in both LaksmI is represented. 

A brief reference to tbe seals that were unearthed by 
Alarshall at Bhita Avill shoAv that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the aboA’e B-pes, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVIII) 
bears Gaja-LaksmI, the elephants dousing her being placed on 
lotuses; the right hand of the goddess is raised aboA^e elbow, 
Avhile the left rests on a bird (?) Avhich may be Garuda, 
according to Alarshall. But the latter may also be identi¬ 
fied as a chauri held dowuAvards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a cakw is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Ahsnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the ATsnuite 
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association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Ciaja-Laksml on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just di.scussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 {il)id., ]). 54, PI. XTX) shows on its ujipcr ])art 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holding 
while her left, probably Garuda or the chaiiri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the little dots explained 
thus by ^Marshall may stand for coins or treasure. 
C'oomaraswamy has discussed at great length the sym¬ 
bolism underlying the concept of ^rl-Tjaksnn, and the 
attending elephants in his article on ‘ Early Indian Ico¬ 
nography ’ (Eastern Art, Yol. I, pp. I75-I89), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concei'iiing the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid., p. 50, PI. XYITI), contains a vase 
(hliadragliata) on pedestal ; below it is written in northern 
ch; iracters of the Gupta period, Sarasvatl. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand¬ 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of fiivamegha and 
Biumasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga ; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid., p. 57, PI. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them are ascribed to Yisnu, who 
also has some very intimate mythological connection with a 
lion (cf. the Narasiniha aspect of A^isnu, and Hari, another 
name of Yisnu, meaning also a lion). 
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Several Eajghat seals bear on them a few very interest¬ 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing wdtli a two-line 
legend, Vdrdnasijad}ii(st]id)nadhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus ; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to ti'ickle down. Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided; a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devl stand for Durga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend sdrasvata reminds us of the 
Biiita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo ; the legend on her proper 
right is Saghamitn (a) ; she may, however, belong to the 
Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Eajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLIX) contains a perfect 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhagavata 
Adityastja. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanumitra 
the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar ; but here there 
may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that the 
altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire- and sun¬ 
worshipping Iranian Magi who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Eapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet iJ.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98), suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire-altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, on those of Wema Kadphises and others. Thus', this 
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will not prove Spooner’s contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten¬ 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable : but in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians mIio migrated to India in large numbers 
with their cultus iu the early ])Ost-Christian jieriod. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 1903- 
04, PI. XL, Xo. 9) with the significant legend Raridasa (fi), 
the slave of the sun ’. ^Marshall found a seal at Bhita 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 58, Xo. 98), which bears the same 
device with the legend Adityasya; he rightly says that ‘this 
emblem occurs on the coins of the Kushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Hassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunet’,—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and eastern India and 
the north-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period aud after¬ 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 

Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names can 
he found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
be made of Skanda and Dhanada. An oval seal bearing a 
peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend 
Skandaiurciffya was found by Marshall at Bhita (op. cit., 
p. 58, No. 83). The oblong seal, Xo. 14, discovered by Spooner 
at Basarh bears a ‘ fan-tail peacock ’ facing, the emblem 
peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
by Kumaragupta I and some other successors of his; the 
name of the banker, issuing it, is Yyaghrabala (A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVII, No. 271; several impressions 
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of this seal were found at Basarhi. An ivory seal matrix 
found at Eajghat shows a fan-tail peacock with legend 
^uragiipta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 
associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval seal of the Gupta 
period, from the same place, shows two soldiers standing, 
holding spear in their right hands and with their left hands 
akimbo; the legend on the right reads —Maliasiia mistake 
for su?)rasija. This seal device reminds us of the hgures of 
Skanda-Komaro and Bizago on some coins of Huvishka 
already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 
Jndo-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 
No. 722 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibid., p. 151, PI. Li 
‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sanhha, 
occurs below the legend, which is in very raised ahsaras and 
reads (!^rl-)D}iancida]iasija.' Now, Dhanada is a name of 
Kubera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 
^■ahlthanidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 
was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 
probably of divinities, and unassignable emblems are found 
on these seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 
interesting seal was discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, his raised 
left hand holding probably a branch of a tree and the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched over the 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta chanuMers is 
Udana-Jifipe parisadah (A .S.1 .A .R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that was also 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars is unidentifiable ; 
Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of some classical 
design’ (ibid., p. lOG, PI. XLT, 17h The identity of the 
female figure standing between two trees appearing on an 
indifferently preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained 
(ibid., ]). 119, PI. XTjII, 50). A human figure, standing 
facing, right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging- 
down (it di.stantly resembles the Kiva figures on the Ljjayinl 
coins, though the water-vessel is not present and the style is 
different), with an uncertain object to his right and defaced 
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legend in exergue, appears on the seal impression {h) on No. 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita ; he suggests that it is 
a 'representation ot some .sort of a tjramndei-atd of the village'. 
The impression («) on the same lump of clay (Xo. 109) bears 
a \ase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Vicchigmma, the ancient name of Bhita {A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XXI). 'The fish on .side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa’ dug up in the same place may be an auspi¬ 
cious symbol of general application, as many other .symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be. But ■when there is such uncertainty in the determi¬ 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal, 
■we shall not be justified in arriving af any far-reaching con¬ 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner’s 
conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
impression XM. 572 A, A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 146-47, as 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character of the last t’wo has 
been determined in a different ^\■ay) were easily challenged 
by others \\ ho could not se(> eye to eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data rvhich 
are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in connection Muth his exca¬ 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
so far as they have any connection rvith religious worship, 
together rvith the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were 
follo-wers of fhe Brahmanical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists’ 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the sr7rr/f.'?a mark which he described as 
a.n ornamental trisula, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol’ ; now the very same mai-k, though it 
may be connected with the -Taina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated -with such symbols as orna¬ 
mental wheel, knotted club (gadd) and conch-shell -^vhich 
when taken together will have to be regarded as .Vaisnava 
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ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddha- 
pada or Jina-pada; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be interpreted as 
Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivalingas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of the goddess of fortune, 
the representations of Fma and Arddhanarlsvara, the earliest 
figure of Narasimha as a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance om knowledge of Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTEE VI 


IcoNo-PLASTic Art in India-—Factors conj’ributing 

TO ITS DeVKLOPMENT 

The data m liich liave been gathered together and iiresented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc¬ 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi¬ 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero¬ 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. True it is that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era ; it is also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 
and Brahmanical images and sculptures liave been discovered 
in stray groups from distant parts of India like Bandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when ive consider the vastness 
of the Indian continent and think of the religious needs of 
the majority of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 
be struck with the fact that the actual discovery of the extant 
images going back to these earlier times is quite incommen¬ 
surate with our expectations. The reasons for this extreme 
paucity have been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the 
last part of the introductory chapter of this book. The icono¬ 
clastic zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building materials 
by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern times and 
the natural causes of decay and destruction were no doubt 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images. The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also 
one of the main reasons which explain the above fact. In 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, wood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referrino- to the materials out of which the 
god Visvakarma could have created the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Ycdic seer is w^ood. The 
liymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth wMre carved?’ 
(R.V., X, 81, 4:—Kim svidvanam ha u sa vrhsa asa yato 
dydvaprthivi nistatahmih). It is natural that Avood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
materials but also is an important one among such, being 
the easiest to ivork upon. It is no Avonder then that aa’c find 
so many passages in early Indian iconographic texts expatia¬ 
ting on the selection of AAOod to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention 
of the reader, hoAveA’er, needs to be draAvn in passim to the 
extreme care and consideration, AAhich is enjoined by the 
Avriters of these texts on the image-makers-in the cutting of 
the particular trees whose AA’ood should be employed by them 
for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Some Avriters on Indian iconography and iconometry 
haA^e noted the importance of chapter 57 on Pratinmlahsanam 
of Yarahamihira's Brliatsamhitli (Sudhakar DAUA-edi’s edition) 
and haA’e utilised its contents to some extent ; but practically no 
notice has as yet been taken by tliem of the next cha])ter. 
viz., VanasampraresadhiKliia and its bearing on the art of 
image-making-in ancient India. The latter lays down details 
regarding the ceremony of securing Avood from the forest trees, 
and bringing it home for the purpose of making images of 
gods and goddesses. ^Ye are first told that the image-maker 
should enter into the forest on an auspicious day selected by 
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the astrologer and be carefnl about the omens which be might 
see on his way to it. Then a list of trees which are to be 
avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, cnitya or sthala 
crhsas, those growing 1)y the confluences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human bands, extremely bent ones, trees 
grow ing very close to utber trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images; deodar, 
candana, saml, madhuka for images to be set up by Brahmans ; 
arista, asvattha, khadira, bilva for those to be made for the 
Ksatriyas; jivaka, khadira, sindhiika and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vaisyas; 
tinduka, kesara, sarja, arjuna, dmra and sala are (proper) 
for the Sudras.^ Before the selected tree is to be felled by 
axe certain rites are to be performed by the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Lihgam or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
bottom and the sides of the object to be fashioned may corres¬ 
pond to those of the trunk of the tree.^ Next he will 
propitiate the tree with vaidous offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 


^ Svraddru-i'atKlanci-s'nnhituulhulotariirah ^uhhu dvijatlndm I 
Ksafra^itdri'tfd.si'iittho-h hadn'a-hilvd vii'iddhiJiardh 
Vaisydndin jivaka-khndira-sindhii'ka-tjyandandsca suhhaphaladdh i 
Tinduka -Ti'e.v ara-fiarjdrjnndmra -va sudrdnam \\ 

(Verses 5-6). 

I’he same list is given by Kasyapa in his work; Utpala quotes three couplets 
from it in his commentary. 

2 Lihgam vd pmfimd rd dnimavat tithnpyd yathddisam yasindt 1 

Tasmdccihnayitavyd diso driimasyordhvamatliavddJiali 1| (Verse 1). 

Ka^yapa says :— 

Vrksavat pratimd kdryd prdghhdqddyvpalaksitd l 
Pdddh pndPt^n karffarv^i Ktrjjamurdhvr fn kdrayct i! 
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Villiiyakas at iiigiit and utter the foilotviug mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected tor 
(being fashioned intoj the icon of this particular 
deity ; please accejit this offering according to rules. 
May all the spirits which reside in this tz’ee transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer¬ 
ings made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them.' 

'Lastly, in the morning, after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Yastuvidya, and the same 
should apply in this case also. The information which we 
gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, Vi.^nudharmottara, 
Matsya and others and such works as Mmiasara, etc. Of 
these the chapter of Bhavisyapurdna on Pratimdvidhi 
(Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva which begins just 
after the chapter on PrdsddaJaJiSanavanianam gives details 
more or less similar to those noted above. Narada, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Surya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 

i Arcdiihamanuikasya tvam devasija parikalpitah I 
l^amaste vrksa pujeyam vidhivat sampraqrhyatdm \ 

YdmJia bhutdni vasanti idm halim qfjnfvd vtdhivat prayuktam 1 
Any air a vdsain parikalpayantu ksarnantu tdmiadya namo'stu 

tebhijah jj (Verses 10-11), 

The same mantra is lo he foimd in the BhoPi^yapurdna chapter on Pratt, 
hiaridhi. a few other passages common to i^oth can he found in the two. 
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other objects); of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special noticed This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times. In the Vismidharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled Devdlnijdrtha ddruparlhsnnam (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building and image-making activities, and rules 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated.^ The next two chapters deal with f^ildpariksd 
and Istal'dparJl'sn, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Ddruparllsd. The Mftnnsdra, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Ddrusamgrahana in lines 
•251-347 in the chapter on Stamhhalaksanam (P. K. 
Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XV, pp. 103 ff.). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of hkunas is given in lines 
260-94; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices 
to the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin¬ 
ning with Indra and ending with Isana, to eight Kaksasas 
like Mukhya, AIrga, Aditi, Udita, A^itatha, Antarlksa, Bhrsa 


1 AtJta tr .sdrnpravak.'^ydmi pratimdvidhivisturam 1 
Saroesdnieva decandm/idityasya vi‘^ei;atah il 
Area saptai'idhd prokta hhaktdndm hihhavrddhaye 1 
Kdrlcam rdjatJ famrl pdrthicl sniJajd smtfdli tl 
Vdrkfi cdlekJiyaldctti tnilrti.s'tJi(2)id)u sapta vai \ 

Vdrl.fividhd}m}p te vlra rarmijis^ynmnahjatali !! 

Bliavisijapurdna, Bk. 1, Ch. 131, Verses 1-3. 
* A gram malarn prayatnena kartavyani tasya cthndni — 

Agram devasya murdhdv.am padam muJam tu kdrayet 1 
Arcdkrta viparyastd tiryagvd vinrandvahd !! 

Agramiilam viparyasayn stamhhdndyn ca vivarjayet 1 
AgramuJaviparydse kHe vesmaksayarn vrajet |! 

Purtagr-d cottardgrd rd dnimd yojya grhesu ca l 


Tasmdt sarvaprayatnena cihnaistarti karayed drumam 1 
Agre mule ca dhnrmajnasfatah ^amyak pravesayet 'i 
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and Pusan, and lastly to the A^anaspati/ The whole of 
the chapter 267 entitled VastmidyanuMrtanam of the 
Matsyapurdna deals with the Ddrvdharanavidhi in a 
succinct way; the next few chapters (258-263) expatiate on 
details of iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to differenc kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
ipithikd), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively.’ 
In the next chapter on Linyalaksanaiit, the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lihgas should be made of 
(such materials) as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.’ ’ 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gropala Bhatta, purporting to quote from the Matsya¬ 
purdna and HayaMrsa Pancardtra, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivildsa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, ciz., rifrajd those 
that are painted on canvas, wall or pdtra, i.e-, a jar or a 
pot), lepajd (made of clay), pdkajd (made of molten metal, 
i.e.,’cast images) and sastrotlcmid (carved by metal instru¬ 
ments)'. The second list includes se^en different varieties, 
viz., mrnmayi, ddrughatita, lohajd, rahiajd, kiilajd, gandhajd 
and kaiisiinu. It will be seen that with the exception of the 

^ A few other details are recorde*! here; one siiuh refers to tliree sex groups 
among the trees. The last lines in this section are : 

Vrksasya mCdam mitle ca agre cagram tathuiva ca i 
Bhunmparsayyinkhayn jnatva tadurdhraqi parahhdgotah !! 

The first of them can be freelv translated thirs : ' The b,ase (of the column) is 
(to be marked! on the lower part of the tuink o' the tree, while the capital 
(of the column) is (to be marked) on its upper part.’ The second line does not 
make any sense; Acharya’s translation of it as ‘the part other than these (i.e, 
the middle part) is known to be that which touches (< e.., makes) the bo-lv, i.e. the 
shaft of the column ' is unwarranted. 

2 i^aile sailamay'tm dadydt pdrfhive pdrf^uvhn fathd 1 
Ddruje ddrujd’yn kutydnyyusre misrayp tathaiva ca |} 

3 Eva/n ratyiayyyayani kurydt spMtikayyi pdvthivayn fathd 1 
i^ubharn ddnirnayaricdpi yadvd inayiasi rocate 1| 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz., kausuml, because 
gandhaja may come under lepajd in the first list), which are 
evidently hsanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The l^ukranitisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus :— Pratimii saikati paistj lekhyd 
lepijd ca mrnmayd 1 Vdrksl pdsdna-dhdtutthd sthira jneya 
yathottam (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new^ 

materials occur, such as sikatci (sand) and pi.^ta (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called pituli) and not 
to the compound which is called stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthinl) among them. The Samardhganasutradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojacleva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :— Pratimdndmatha hriimo lak.sanain 
dmvyamcva ca 1 Suvarna-rupija-tdmrdsma-clarulckhydni 
kilditah II Citragi ceti vinirdistavi dravyamarcdsiu .saptadhd 
(Gaekwar Oriental Series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisijapurdna, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
to clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
twice under the heads Jckhya and citra. That clay w'as 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ksatiika 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interesting 
})assage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Haya.slrsa Pancamtra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘Members of all castes, 
fi'om the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
hanks, cultivated fields or sacred places; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed 
with it and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
astringents; extracts of khadira, arjjnna, sarjja, sri, venta 
(?) and kuhkiima, kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk 
and clarified butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the 
above; the wdiole compound should then be left over for a 

27-1854 B. 
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month till it is ready to be shaped into images.’^ This mode 
of the preparation of clay, however, shows that the material 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 
the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.I). ; if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by the word pasana, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to be the substance which was so frequentl}' used 
in making many figure sculptures on the towering gopiiras 
of many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
informed in the same text that a central wooden frame or 
core designated here as pratinulsfda of a length of 120 or 125 
ahguJas (daMala or 2ittamadaMdla measurement) and made 
of hhcidira or yajmga (yajnadiunhura) wood is to be set up on 
the rcitnonyidso, (TatnuvGdl or altar on which the image is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
oe modelled according to the proj^ortions laid down in the 
text.^ Eeference has already been made to the Matsya- 
purana jiassage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making; evidently the compound just noted 
falls undei this category. The text is of unique importance ; 
it not onlv gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 
bke substance, but also shows how wood, clay and such other 


^ Mrttikavarnapurvena grhnlijw^.gorvavarnuiaJi 1 
^adiUre'thava Isetre punyasthane’thavd pfniah !i 
Pdsdna-karkam-lohacunuini samahJidgatah 1 
Mrttikdydm praijojyatha kasayena prapujayet [i 
Khadirendrjnindndtha ^sarjiasrlcentakunkiimaih 1 
Kautajairdijasaih snehairdudhikfirnghrtddibhih !' 

ilodija nnttildm taistaih .ethane HMpya piinah jyunnh 1 
Mfi^am paryiiyitam krtrs pratimam parikalpayi't li 

o 0*7 - ^drihhulfivild'ia. 

btliapayet pratimd^<ulam ratnanyd‘<asya copan 1 

^idapca khddirddindni yajniydndm prakaJpayet Ii 
rim.iottara<atam .nVam kuryadvd paucavimsatih 1 
Pratimdhyulanuincna krtvd sani^thdpayed hi(dJia]t I! 


vilasa. 


TIG. , ^aribJiaktivildsa, 18. 

T is ^^ooJen cor. (praUnm.ula^ ia modern day kaages ot Bengal is described 
a» KafJwno m Benga i language; the word is derived from katha or kastha mean- 
-ug wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits and straw.' 
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perishable materials Avere mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove bow in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media for making images. Texts like the 
Bhavisyapurana and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on ivood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatiAely early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional ])ractice. Some of the later 
texts like Agnipurana , though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly exiuatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars, 
after a careful study of the early exta.ut architectural remains 
throughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
of the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures, 
ft can very well be presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the seA’eral extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with Avooden sculptures Avhich Avere common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily folloAV that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectmal and sculptural purj)oses after their contact Avith 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a ATry early date, was 
much less freciuently employed than wood and clay. In the 
nth chapter of Antagada Daseto, a Jaina text, aac find a clear 
reference to the AA'ooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapani 
in a shrine outside the city of Eajagrha. Even long after 
stone began to he principally used for image-making, Avooden 
images continued to be made by the artists. The finely 
caiwed Avooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and nOAv preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the Aveather-beaten standing Visnu 
and seA-eral other objects of carved Avood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum shoAV that Avood remained as one of the prin¬ 
cipal media for image-making. The AA^ooden images of Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadra enshrined in the main 
sanctum at Puri are reneAved every tAvelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of the 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
cult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapuj'O^) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them ; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Very few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country uith its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like Avhite ants 
and rats, wooden objects seldom attain to great age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the 
extant images of the pre-Christian period in India. Eefer- 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
be dated in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as IMathura, (landhara and Rarnath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
f)rototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 

Of the seven different kinds of tHurtisthotuifi, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the plhojy class as has been mentioned above and the 
.discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
artists wer-e quite adept in the art of bronze casting. In fact, 
the skill they displayed in the casting of the beautiful bronze 
Buddha of the early Gupta period, found at Sultanganj and 
now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, is unique; 
it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The gold- 
plated bronze image of Manjusrl recovered from the Balai 
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Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another tine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of tine arts. 
The uninscribcd and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
period, some of them going back to an age as early as the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C., if not eai'lier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent times .should be noted.' The metal-casters’ art, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
•Thaveri (Chittagong') and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Bajputana, etc., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testify to the truth of the remark 
made above. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com¬ 
paratively inexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds ; and texts 
incorporated in the Puraiias and Agamas give minute details 


^ The copper coins of Udaipur, Me war, now known as dhtngJa, and some 
of them formerly known also as trihlUan on account of their bearing on them the 
device of a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. Webb informs us that 
these coins were still being manufactured as late as the sixties of the last century : 
The Currencies of Bajputana, p. 18. 
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about the method of stone-carving. But the casting of large¬ 
sized metal images was an elaborate pi'ocess and required a 
great deal of exjiense and could thus be practised only occasion¬ 
ally. This is borne out by the significant observation of T. 
A. (t. Eao that ‘metal is rarely employed in the making of 
dhruca-heras; this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana and hali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the iconographic and iconometric texts usually 
incor})orated rules and canons which would be mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni¬ 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval iconographers of India. A few coni])aratively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the ‘ Madhucchista-vidhanatn,' on these collections. 
The word madhucchista means bees’ wax, i.e., what is left over 
(ucchista) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known to the western artists as 'cire perdue' or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees’ wax played the most important part in it, the 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Eao quotes 
three passages from Kdrundfiuma, Suprahhedagama and 
Vimusamiiitd ; the first two merely testify to the use of bees’ 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 
first be made in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or 
other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully solid— sarmtoghanam) image is 
thus obtained by capable workmen.’^ The Manasdra (P. 
K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LXVIII) 
for describing the method of casting images in metal. 

1 T. A. G. Eao. op. nt.. Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 51 ; lohe sikfha- 
mayim afcam karaijitvd mrddxrtdm suvarndd'ini -sam.^odhtja iddrdvydhgaravapunah 
kusalaih karayed yalndt sampurtiam saryato ghamm-, Vimusamhitd, Patala, 
XIT (a Pancaratra text). 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out, however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras¬ 
wati has drawn our attention to the first prakarana of the 
AbhilasitartJiacintdmani, also known as Mdnasollasa Adstra, 
said to have been composed by king Somesvara Bhulokamalla 
of the AVestern Calukya line of Kalyanl, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.D. In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ (decatahhakti) the prakarana, consisting of 21 
"ei’scs, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the 
process of manufacture of metal images.^ 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image {i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
so here) complete with all the details, according to the navatdla 
measurement; then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Eules 
for the preparation of the clay are given in detail and it is 
needless to say that they are very different from those men- 
iioned in the Hayasirsa Puncardtra. The clay coatings 
should be made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to be noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist (sikthakam tolaife- 
(IdddvarccdUigna)n ricakxanah). Then the particular metal 
out of which the casting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should be encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible {ndrikeidkrtim musdm), and the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 

^ JJ.S.OA., Vol IV, 2, p, 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on ‘ An ancient text 
on the casting of metal images'. 
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image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should be carefully poured down the 
moutli of the tube. AVhen the molten metal has congealed 
rdter cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering to 
the fully fashioned metal image should be filed a^vay wdth a 
carana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (pascadujji-aJ'atam nayet). When this is all done in 
the manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual lites and should offer 
daily worshij) to it.' Sai'aswati remarks that the above text 
‘does not say whether the model would have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the text 
w'ill show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
^v'as tlie general rule in case of small images. In the case 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and aveight. Several 
of the earliest big metal images of India, the Mahasthan 
hlahjusrl and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model wais worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used in the preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the 3ilparatna 
of Srikumara who flourished in the IGth century A.D. ; it 
maj be noted heie. It con.sists of twenty~tw^o verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of >^ilpamtna, Part II, by T. 
Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, seems to lay 
down details which are concerned with hollow casting. The 
first verse (MadJnlcchhtena nirmaija sakalam niskalmn tu 
rd 1 Buddhrd nirda dnlham suskamadhucchistam haJiih 

1 The above 3S a summary of S. K. Saraswati's translation of the text 
tmaer oiiservation. 
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srjet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the was inside and the wax 
outside are melted away by heat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimham madhucchistena kevalahl 
Krtvd mrllepamidmi purvavat kraniatascaret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, i.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Manu and others who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Egvedic passage 
surmymn susirdmiva (ATII. 69, 12), though not referring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid doAvn in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as A\e have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurdna, Brhatsamhitd, and the Matsyapurdna. 
The VGnudharmottara lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
in making durable images of gods. The whole of the nine¬ 
teenth chapter, entitled Sildpanksd, of the third book of the 
Visnudharynottara deals with this topic and the details men¬ 
tioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Ddrupariksd. In the first few verses it is laid down that the 
sthapati will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring water or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tlrthas, of 
Rood length, breadth and thickness (dydmapariridhddhyam). 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt by sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
water, which are very rough, which are marked with minute 
ppots or patches of different shape and size (Tilaih samhhusitd 
yd tu vicitrairvindumisritd) and so on (on this authority the 


28—1854 B. 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image¬ 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
■iildlepas, a few recipes of which are given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions which will follow 


will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vildsa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhakti- 
vildsa, entitled Sild.gTah.anam-, is devoted to the consideration 


of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section 
of the Hayaslrsa PancardtTa, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
offering of ball to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
^ isnu and entreating them to go to reside in another place 
with these words—‘ Visnuvimbdrthamasrrtakam yatraisd 
Kesapdjhayd 1 Visnvartham yadbhavet kdryam yusmnkamapi 
tad bhavet || Anena baliddnena prltd bhavatha sarratJm I 
Ksemena^ gacchatdnyatra nmktd sthanamidarn punah’. 
The Pancaratra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements 
the sculptor with the tanka (stone-mason’s chisel) in hand 
(stlpl tankahastah) should commence his work. The stone 
mr the image should measure a little more than the image to 
be tohjoned out of ,t. After cutting it out and raiding it up, it 
should be brought near the temple, and the wise (donor) should 
have the work begun by expert artists (Tat«h pramrtayet 
kama vulvin vipUrstu silpihhih). I„ the section under Sila- 
lakmnm, the Hmjamsa refers to various kinds of stones that 
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are to be avoided.^ A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Yasndeva Visnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black (pandurd cdruna 
pltdi krsnd kistd ca varnindm) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as ijuvd 
(youthful), mudhijd (of middle age), bald (very young) and 
vrddhd, (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie¬ 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pindil'd (lowermost base) of the neuter (PumJihgaih 
' prathnd bdryd strilihgaih pddaplthi'kd 1 Pindibdrtlaam tu 
sd grdhyd drstvd yd satidalaksand). This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones; but 
in most cases, the actual practice was different, the three 
being made out of one single block of stone. If the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to be avoided as far as possible; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer¬ 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. The Hayaslrsa then goes on to describe 
the characteristic signs of the pindikd and pitha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandild, yaksl, vedl, 
mandald, purmcandrd, vajrd, padmd, ardhahsl and trikond 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
laid down here that the shrine door should be divided into 


1 Ksdramlasemtd yd ca 7iaditirasamudh}iavd 1 Piiraynadhija sthit-d yd ca 
fdthdpi tu vane sthitd 11 Caiuspnthe stliiid yd ca mrcchildpakkane ca yd 1 
Usare ca tafhd madhye valnuke vdpi yd sthitd '! Snryarahni-prataptd yd yd ca 
dagdhd ddvagnind i Anyakarmnwpayuktd yd anyadevdrthanirmitd i Kravyddd^ 
dyairnpahatd varjyd yatncjia vai Sildl Yena kenacid dnitd varjjaniyd. tathd SildW 
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eight equal units; the image proper should measure two of these 
units, while the pindiM should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts/ The Matsyapumna 
distinctly says that all this work connected wdth the fashion¬ 
ing of the image in all its minute details should be done in a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him/ Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconograjihy about the 
actual proportions to lie followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the canons of iconoinetry in Chapter Till of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and medireval iconographers of 
India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediaeval India ; this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image is 
now painted mainly consists of paper, hen it is found 
inconvenient and exjiensive to ^vorship his god in stone, 
bronze or even clay icons, a sectary w'ould often worship him 


1 Dvarocchrdyasija yannianamastadha tatti, l:araijet 1 Bhagadrayena 
pratimdm tribhaglhrm tat vunah i PmdiJid bhagatah kdnja natinwa na cocMtd. 
Thp distinction between pindikd and pithikd or pTflm is not very clear; in the 
text, under v'mdikmaksanam, we are told that the former should' measure half 
the height of the main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same 
of the image Ucchrayam pratimarddhanca dairghyena prafimnaamd Then after 
enumerating the ten different kinds of pindikds noted above, the text lays down 
^me interesting details in the following lines some of which T quoted from the 
Mafsyapurana in a previous chapter .^adarnaytrn p.ndlm pdrthive 

parthmm ^ tatM i Danqc dSmjam kurydvmi.ire miirdm tathaiva ca i 
\anyayomstu katija vat sada mbhaphalepsubhih 1 Arccdyamasamani dairghuam 
I,ngayamasamam tathdl Ya.ya deaasya yd patm td,n pifhe parikalpayet; then 
it adds, Evameva samakhyatam sam-asat plthalaksanam. 

3 Vivikfe saynvrfe sthane stJiapatih samyatendriyah \ 

Piirvavat kdladesajnah sdstrajiiah snklahhusannh 1 
Praijato niyatdhdro decatMJiyanatatparah i * 

Yajamdndnukulena vidvan karma samacarct ] 

All the quotations from the Hayadirsa Pancaraira ami the MaUyapurana 
are. here taken from the 18th vildsa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhaltivtldsa. 
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in ‘ yhata ' and ‘ pata,' i.c., in a water-vessel with vermilion 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays })rinted) on paper and encased in a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, 
where it is called in local dialect^— pette puja). In 
earlier times, cloth or canvas was the pi’incipal medium and 
the word pata wdiich originally signified cloth acquired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some mytho¬ 
logy connected wdth it. This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one of its widei- significance being sculp¬ 
ture fully in the round. It is used in the former sense in 
many of the texts dealing with iconographic matter, and when 
the Matsyapurana refers to the first of the four different kinds 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citraja images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for it refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate Jifidije ca pdtre cd 
citraja pratimd smrtd). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta are included in this group of icons. The patras are 
evidently water-vessels, c.r/., (jhutaH mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The Vismidhar- 
mottara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which is of unique interest and importance for a thorough 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient and mediaeval times made in the art of painting.' 

^ Vi^puidharynottara^ published bA the Ycnkatesvaia Press, Book 
HI, ells. 2, 27. 35-13. Translation AAuth introduction and notes by 

Stella Kraravisch, Cal^iitta University Press, 1928, pp. 1*20, 31-62. Several 
emendation.> of this tiauslation were made by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in 
J.A.O.S., Vol. 52, 1932, pp. 13-21, The Citralakmna, said to have been composed by 
Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan version, deals extensively with the 
rules of painting. The !yUp<araina also has a section which deals with painting. 
The sections on Patavidh-dna in Arya ManjiiSrmulaJxalpa (edited by T. Ganapati 
Bastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art: but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities. M. Lalou in the work on Iconographie Per 
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The Hayasnsa Pancamtra expressly eulogises the pictorial 
I'epresentations of Hari and says that he who paints beautiful 
rupas of Visnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes (lepya citra), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions, etc. are clearly discernible in his 
painted forms, therefore, Jauarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that himdredfold virtue accrues to the 
worshipjiers of the lord in these forms; seeing Pundarikaksa 
in picture, full of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births ; therefore, 
the god Narayana should be worshipped in pictures (pata- 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit.' 

A short account may be given here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current even now in different parts of India. In 
many Yaisnava shrines of Bengal it is still adopted to illus¬ 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured, but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrine, generally a section of the 
ndtamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) tlierc, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Vaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, Janmastami, Easayatra, etc., and its purpose ia 
mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 


Etofjes Peintes [Pata) has translated these chapters in French, given their Tibetan 
version and written a very useful introduction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1030) 

I Hayaftrsa PnficarMra in connection with the installation of citrajd images, 
as quoted by Gopala Bhatta : Ydvanti Visnuriipdni sitrupamha leJchaijet 1 
Tdvadyugasahasrdni Visnuloke mahtyate i Lepye citre Harirnityam sannidhana- 
mupaiti hi I Tasmdt sarpaprayatnena lepya-citragatam yajet i Kdntihhiisana- 
bhavadyd^re yasmdt sphutam sthitdh 1 Atah sdnnidhyamdydti citrajdsu 
Janarddanah » Tasmdccitvdrccane punyam smTtam iatagunam hudhaih ( 
Citrastham Pundankdksam savildsam savibhramam \ Drstvd Timucyate pdpaiTjjan- 
makopistisancitaih i '^(I’^^i-dcchnbhdrfhihhirdhtrairmahdpunya'jigisayd ^ Patasthah 
pdjanlyastu devo Ndrdyanah prahhuh (Haribhaktivildsa, Bengal Edition 1767 
Sakdbdd^ p. 624). 
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is most probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhulicitra. 
Dhulicitra is not the same as Alpom as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (cf. Visnudharmottara, C.U., 1928, p. 8); 
the latter seems to be referred to by SrT Kumara as Rasacitra. 
The author of the t^ilparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds of citrus, viz., Rasacitra, Dhfdicitra and citra (Rasa- 
citram tatJm dhiilicitram citramiti tridha). The second in 
this list is described by him in this manner ;—‘ After pow¬ 
dering separately fire and other colours (methods of prepar¬ 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vakida fruit, fire, water, etc., 
are first accounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these The 

old painters have described this as Dhulicitra; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirror’.^ It should 
be noted that Sii Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
the medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
^^■as old is distinctly proved by the author’s statement that it 
was described by the old painters. 

Eeference ought to be made here, for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones like sphatika (crystal), padmardga (lapis- 
lazuli), vajra (diamond), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma 
(coral), pusijai?) and ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class of 
images really falls under the ratuajd group of the Hayaslrsa 
and the sastrotklrnd one of the Matsyapumna, the latter 


^ ^^ilparalna, Part I, Ch. 46, versos 144 45 :— 

Et^nyanalavarndni ctirnayibvd pTtJiak prthak 1 
Etai,scurnaifi sthandile ramye ksanikdni vilepayet i' 
DhuUcit rami dam khydtam citrakdraiJi purdtamih f 
Sddrdyam drsyate yattu darpane prativimhavat !! 
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also including images made of wood and stone. To the 
sdstrotkirna class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods. Mention has already been made of the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre¬ 
sentations of a nude goddess ; among the several other tiny 
gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Pipraw^a, 
a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, etc.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen¬ 
tation of Siva-ParvatT embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 2J inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
it is genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature.^ 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Yasudeva-Visnu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Yisnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
are to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that Avas wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of Avorship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remark cannot be made Avitb regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Suhga 
period described in Chapter Y, AAdiich also fall under the 
iastrotidrna class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel¬ 
lence of the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these 
objects, who seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
lapidaries of ancient times. As regards the ratnajd class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 

1 K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Pataliputra Siva-Parvatl Gold Plaque ’ in JJ.S.O.A., 
\oi. II, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes : ‘ Below the jatd knot of the male figure, 
there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand touches the bosom of the female figure. 
It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-Parvatl. The figures arc not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yaksi and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment assign it to the 
Manrya or Pre-Maurya times.’ If this dating is accepted, then it Lcomes the 
eailiest joint representation of these two deities in the histone period, the second 
in point of date being that on the coins of Hnvishka, noted in a previous chapter; 
but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj Yaksi has 
been assigned by Ylarshall to as late a date as the 1st century B.C. or later, in his 
latest work, viz., Monuments of Sanchi. It is also to be noted that there ara 
grave doubts about the genuineness of the gold plaque. 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the icono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
of ancient and mediaeval India wqi'e never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pdkaja 
class; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from various parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which w^ere stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanic 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their re])resentation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of India as outer decorations 
of stfipas, vihdras and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These were comparatwely cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mackay as images 
of gods in the Indus Yalley sites; IMackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of A'aisalT, Bhita, 
SravastI, Kausambl, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahasthan), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the terracotta objects belonging 
to the different categories noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono¬ 
graphy. Thus the diverse representations of a nude female 

29—1854 B. 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
ihe near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chapter 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, 
Eajghat, Nalanda, etc., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
been said that these wure ordinary clay objects which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 
of the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 
that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 
clay and a few other ingredients had to be mixed with it. I 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
ilrsa for preparing clay for image-making; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the Mdnaftolhl.sa ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred 
husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone.’' The 3ilparatn(i 


1 Saraswati's translation of the original which rims thus : Masini tmamni/im 
ghrstca k-arpasam satasah ksatam] Laranam curnitam slaksnam svalpam 
samijojayemnrda 1 Pesayet sanamekatra suslaksne ca iilatale. Evidently this 
compound was also used in the making of the crucible in whicli the metal lump was 
melted on fire. The Silparalna (Pt. II, p. 11) refers to five kinds of clay compounds 
with their constituents, used m metal casting, in these lines -.—Kathina mandakatkina 
mrdri mrdutara tathi 1 UusSkaranayogyeti pancadha mrttikd smria || Purvoktam 
nukuja^y mha mrisriimSdaya yatmtah 1 MrUo.;tacurnasa>nyuktdm yathayukti 
vtmar yetjl Suddhambhasa pugacarmasaram yukfya suyojayct 1 Kdratjet kaihi- 
namevam s>Umu,alatUUdm\\ Tasmin gomayasamyukte syunmandakathina punahl 
Mrdhhaniacurnasamjuktdm tatpaddmsakamrttmmW Pesamjdm pc.ayed yam 'sa 
m,dviU kathita pur a I Tadcva gomayayutd mrtsnd mrdutard .vmrtd || Tusddyangd- 
rncurnena samyuktd ghatamrttikd I Karpdsapatacurnena .amam musaUpiditd\ 

pramrXi' It cafh f taniu kmcirtnyuna. 

p mariatah. It can be summed up in English as follows : The five kinds of ciav 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta liiigas {pakva- 
lihgas), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says ; good earth fit for use 
should be procured and w^ell ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in pancagavya (he., milk, milk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire.^ 

T. A. G. Eao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
silpa text, brick, kadi-sarkard and dania (ivory) as a few 
other materials Avhich were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the lueparation of kadi-sarkard, according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named by him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Haijaslrsa as quoted 
by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. The text there refers to 


I oiiipouiidis are : kathinu (liaiJl, mayida-kathina (medium-hard), nirdvi (soft), wrdufard 
(softer) and ynumkarannyogyd (clay fit for making crucibles'!; the first is made of 
ordinaiy clay or that Iroin ant-hiVs \)ialu]ri) thoroughly mixed vdth finely powdered 
brick-dust. }inre water and extrarts of betel-mit husks ipTigticarmasdra); when the 
above compound is mixed up with cowdung. it constitutes the second variety ; finely 
powdered dust of eartlion pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up 
the third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth: lastly, the fifth is made by 
mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton cloth all in equal pro- 
fcrtions and all finely powdered. It will be r^een that the fifth compound is more 
or less the same as that given in the Mdnasolldsa. 

1 ^^ilparatna, T. Ganapati Sastii’s Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verses 49-50 : 
Athavd kevaldm nirtsirntn karmayogijdm vicurnit-dm 1 Marditdm paucagavydd- 

hhirrnasamatram tathositdm \\ (rrhitra kdrayellingam sapltham tvishiindnatnU 1 
V ipacet kiisaJairagnaii palxvahfigam tu tad hhavet. The other clay compound which 
is mentioned in the same text (Pt. II, pp, 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable clay 
images (without being burnt) diffeis fiom the one mentioned in the HayaiirSa in¬ 
asmuch as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz., white, red, yellow and 
black; among the other ingredients are grams of barley, wheat, a kind of pulse 
(w.d.p), bdellium (gitggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, sydma, kunduriksa\*^). 
paficagai'ija^ oil, etc. In this there is no mention of po^^de^ed iron, stone 

and sand; this seems to be the real clay compound and not the stiicco- 

like substance mentioned in the other text. Tlie method of manufacture 
was —Tdni mrddm marditdm paksam mdsamdtrositdni puyiah 1 Grhitvd, hdrayeU 
lingam sapWinm laksandnvitam I Mdsam tu sosayed gharmc rimvamdmam tu 

mdrttikam; he., the clay should be kneaded for about a foitnight and left over for a 
month; after that linga wath the pitha and its characteristic signs should be made 
out of it; then the linga with its pitha should be dried for a month iri’ the sun; this 
image is sunbaked, idmaty, i,e., not burnt). 
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karhara as another of the materials, and karkard and Sarkard 
denote the same thing, viz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime¬ 
stone chips; the ■^ahdakalpadruma records that karkaram 
means curnajanakakmdra-pdsdna-khandam, kdiikara ghidim 
iti hhdsd. Sarkard also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
lexicons as ‘ a pehble ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ small stone Rao 
further informs ns, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-sarkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several 
temples; in the famous temples at Srirahgam and 
Trivandrum (Anantasayanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind/' As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maha- 
sadasivamurti found In- him in Ahiittlsvarankoyi] (Tanjore 
District). This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Mdnasdra) that this form should have fifty 
arms and twenty-five faces—each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana) being 
represented by five faces. ‘The heads are arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ ‘ 

The above presentation of the mannfacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories thi-oughoui India of the posi- 
Christian period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter, 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 
as inculcated in bluikti. Some of the intellectual thinkers, 

^ T. A. G. Eao. Op. cit,. A’ol. I, Introduction, p, 49. 

2 T, A. G. Rao, Op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 374, PI. CXIV, fig. 2. Reference may 
f>e made in passim to the similar arrangement of heads of the multi-headed 
Avalokitesvara figurc.s belonging to the Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet and Nepal. 
One such eleven-headed standing figure has been illustrated bv Griinwedel in his 
Buddhist Art, p. 203, fig. 148, 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
witli this relipioiis practice, Imt they could not ignore it alto¬ 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import¬ 
ance in their works. Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods were visible 
to men in the satya, freta and dvcipara yugas, but that with 
the advent of lali they are not so and they are now to be 
found in their images.^ The Visnudharmottara tells us that 
the gods were worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga ; in the tretd and dvcipara yugas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images, 
fn the tretd yuga they were worsliipped in the house and in the 
dvapara in the forest; in the Icali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town Avas begun. 
The enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, wdiich should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The above 
is a free translation of the folloAving :—‘ Satyayuge devdndm 
pratijalisapujanam—tretddvdparayoli pratyalcsapujd pratimdsu 
ca—tatrdpi tretdyuge grJie dvdpare cdranye—kalau ca 
devdyatananirmitirnagaresu samdrahcliw, hhumiddnam 
ridlidyaua dcvdyatanapratisthu I'dnjd, devulayaijogyahhiimi' 
(a summary of Vv. 1-9 of Visnudharmottara , Bk. Ill, Ch. 93). 

Several factors Avill have to be taken into consideration 
which collectiA'ely contributed to the phenomenal rise to 
importance of this practice and the consequent dcA’clopment 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them Avas undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
Avbich Avas ever becoming moi'e and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various sub-sects, 
AA'hich Avere heterodox from the Brahmanical jtoint of Anew, 
there Avere still the five stereotyped .sectaries—the followers 


Kftatret-ndviiparesn nardh pastpniti devatdh I 
Tisijam prdpya na pahjanti pujdstvdTCCdgdtd yatah ![ 
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and worshippers of the Pancadevatas, viz., Visnn, Siva, Sakti, 
Surya and Ganapati. Over and above these live well- 
known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 
which had grown up and had found their particular places 
under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism 
In the chapter on the installation of images, AHrahamihira 
gives a list of sevei'al sects which had been flourishing for 
a long time before his work was composed. He says that the 
images of Visnu, Surya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared 
twice-born ones {i.e., the Pasupatas), those well acquainted 
with the 'puja of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 
A^edic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones respectively, 
according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 
gods.' The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly 

^ Brhatsamhitd, S. D-nvedi’s Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 

VisnoTbhdgavatan magdmsca savituh samhhoh sahhasrnadmjun I 
Mditrrnumapi mandalahramavido viprdn vidurbrahinanah |j 
Sdkydn sarvahitasya sdntamanaso nag nan jirvdnam vidu- 1 
Rye yarn devamupdsntah svavidhmd taistasya kdrijd kriyd j| 

Utpaltt elaborately eoraments on the above: a part of his commentary is quoted 
here for the better understanding of the te^t :— 

Dvijdn brakmarmn sahhasm^n hliasrna-sahrtdn pd-bUpaUlnityarfhaJj I Mdtrrndrr. 
Brdhmrjddindm (sapta rri^dtrikdh) rnatidalakrarnavido yc mahdalakramam pujdkramam 

ridanti jdnanti I. Sarvahitasya Buddhasya sdntamanaso iitendriya<fya sdkijdn 

raktapatdn vidnh (it seems the Bauddhas in Utpala’s time used to A\’ear red robes); 
Jindndrnarhatdrn nagndn nagnaksapanakdn vidnJi. The hist part of the commentarv 
is very interesting : Ye nard yam devamupdsritdh saranyarri hhakUbhdvcna prdptdstair- 
naraistasya devasya svavidhind dtnuyadarsanoktena vidhdtienn I PdrlcardtravMtnd 
Visnoh > Sauradarsanavidiuincna Savituh 1 VdtnlatantroktcndnijatantroktavidhinA 
vd Samhhoh 1 Mdtrpidm svakalpavihitavidhmiena Brahmanairvedavihitakarmand 

(Brahmano Veda .?) Buddhasya pdrarnitdkramena ] Arhatdm taddarsuna- 

tidhind kriyd kdryd iti. 

It can be freely translated thus The installation of different divinities who 
are worshipped by different groups of people with bhakti should be done according 
to their respective tenets; thus, the images of Visnu should be installed according 
to the Pdncardtra, those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according 
to the rites mentioned in the VdtuJatantra, the images of the Matrganas, according 
to their individual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats Minas) according to their own 
system. The Vdtnlatantra evidently refers to some such sdstra of the Pasupatas 
as the Pdsiipatasutras, according to which, the means or doors for the attainment 
of the highest powers by them are such apparently insane acts as krdthana (‘affect¬ 
ing to be asleep when one is awake’), spandana (‘shaking the limbs as if they 
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significant; the Ganapatvas as a sect are not included here, 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Vinayaka Avas in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worshij) of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Pancaratra) and the Pasupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectiA’ely 
round A'^asudeva-Visnu and Kudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikah) was the chief manifes- 
lation of the Sakti cult. The ATdic section of the Indians 
had ei^en not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the A'edic-Brahmanic god par excel¬ 
lence, as one of the sectarian divinities, though aa'o know they 
were fighting for a losing cause; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of Siva’s curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (falsehood— cf. the Ellora Lihgodbhavamurti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power¬ 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and A^isnu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of teelings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as Ave have shoAvn in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not have been 
as keen and destructive as in the countries of Europe, long 
after this period; still the feelings of rivalry AAere there and 
helped to create neAV iconic forms for the edification of and wor¬ 
ship by the individual sectaries. I haA^e already draAvn attention 
to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the A’aisnava one, Nara- 
simha, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten¬ 
tion to this particular type Avas first draAvn by T. A. G. Eao 
Aviio also emjihasised the nature of the Trimurti icons of south¬ 
ern India in AA'hich A^asudeva-Ahsnu is the central figure with 
Brahma and SiA'a half-issuing from his either side with their 


were paralysed’) mandana (‘walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were disabled’), 
irhgarayia Tsliowing oneself to be in love by means of amortus gestures as if on 
seeing a beautiful A\oman'), antatkarana ( doing a thtng condemned by all as if 
one w’ere devoid of the sense of discrimination’), avitadbJm.^ana (‘speaking nonsensi¬ 
cal and absurd things ’j. 
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hands in the aiijaJi pose. It is not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Yisnu and Siva, but is 
a direct sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamhrti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Yedic Aja Ekapada 
described in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Yisnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjali pose. Eao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Yisnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him.’ ^ Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were ear\ed in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Eao has noted in the same connection, that ‘ often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Yisnu and 
equally often is Yisnu said to have paid homage to Siva.* 
I'he jiresence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture qf sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Yisnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahma^iraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Eama and Jamadagnya Eama avataras of Yisnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas), etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Eao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for KancTpura—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara where Ah.snu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalihga (ibid., pp, 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this w^e do not find the creation of a new god 

1 T. A. G. Bao, op, cit,, ToL I., Introduction, p. 45, pL F; for the 
Sarabha image and Bao’s remarks on it, see ibid,, p. 44, pi. E. 
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or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean¬ 
ing a ‘tortoise'). Eao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari-Hara-Pitamaha), 
Arddhanarisvara, etc. are evidently of this class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons¬ 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Yedic Indo-Arvans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts to fix the 
aggregate of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antarlhsa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yaska’s enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., ptihirlsthana, antarlksa- 
sihdna or madhya7nasth>dna and dyiisthdna, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indi’a in 
air and Surya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list, 
it may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
all. But many were the Vedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 
gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em¬ 
phasising that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, 
and reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Eudra in the Vedas, 

80-1854 B. 
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especially in the Satarudrhja section, is given an epithet 
called krttivdsa Avhich means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Ga]'asurasamharamurti 
in illustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown as using the hide of the slain elephant-demon as his 
outer covering, were made. In the Yajasaneyi recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. 63), Eudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us not’ 
{Sivo numasi svadhitiste pita namaste astu rna ma himsih). 
In the Rgveda, Eudra is described as hsayad-vlra, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 
wise, his terrific aspect being also much emphasised ; thus the 
hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Eudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we inyoke thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8—Afd nastoke tanaye md 
na ciyaii md no gosu md no asvesu nrisah 1 Virmi md no Riidro 
bhdmito hadhtr havismantah sadamit tud havdmahe). In 
the Mahdhhdrata (Anusasana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
before Yudhisthira thus, ‘Brahmanas versed in the Yedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious; and 
these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dre tank tasya 
devasya vedajndh hrdhmandh viduh 1 Ghordm anydm Mvdni 
anydin te tank hahndhd punah). Now, this idea is consis 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 
of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cf. 
his so many Samharamurtis), or as the bestower of favour 
(cf. his multifarious xlnugrahamurtis). Visnu in the early 
I'edic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
extolled there for his feat of having taken three strides and 
thus covering the whole universe (tredhd nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made, 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his Vamana 
incarnation. It will be needless to multiply instances here, 
as this aspect of iconic representations of the Brahmanical 
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gods Avill be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should ahvays be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary; thus, it being the general order to enshrine 
the Lihga of i^iva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stoides 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
so many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a Parsvadevata (i.e., a deity serving as an accessory and 
placed in a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
slirinc be the principal object of worship. Tims, the S^esa- 
sayanamurti of Visnu-Narayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgveda, X. 82, 5 and 6—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district); but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
slirines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Eahganatlia 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
in South India. 

Many divinities, again, Avere new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
ether as objects of ATneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. 
The Brahmans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Esabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, u’ere recognised by tbe 
Visnuites as so many avatdras of A^isnu; Vifjnupumyia 
glibly suggested that ATsim incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the asiiras Avith false doctrines and thus destroy them. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
of the sectarian devotees; thus, the TAventy-four Forms of 
A^asudeva-Ausnu (Caturvimsatirnurttayah) and the Panca- 
brahma forms of Siva (Ismddayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Pancaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering 
round the Vyfihavada and f§iva's five saktis (Adihkti, 
Pamsakti, IccMhkti, Jnanasakti and Kriydsakti), respec¬ 
tively. Innumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the 
development of iconographers’ art in this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
the Greeks in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The exact character of the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 
this country has been a much-debated question, and contro¬ 
versy has been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of 
the Indians to the Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter gene¬ 
rally centred round the problem about the origin of the 
Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it, viz., 
the iconical representation of the cult-gods and worshipping 
them through those media, was brought in. It is not necessary 
here to refer at length to different vicAvs of w’ell-known 
scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to observe, 
however, that, though images were made and wwshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we haA^e cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making actiAuty of the early Indians 
receiA-ed a neAv impetus after they came in contact Avith the 
Greeks. Images used to be made of the Vyantara or inter¬ 
mediate divinities, really the objects of AA’orship among the 
general mass of the people and the previous settlers of India, 
and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this 
practice by the higher section of the people : but that one of 
the prime factors contributing to its deA’elopment aaus the 
example set up by the Hellenistic Greeks of Gandhara can 
be fully demonstrated Avith the help of the coins. It has 
been shoAAm in the preAfious chapter that fiiva aaus being 
AA'orshipped in Gandhara in his bull form at the time the 
region aaus being ruled OA-er by the Bactrian Greeks ; shortly 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthiaus 
and the Ivushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though his therioniorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was certainly not unknown 
in different jiarts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlier times. In 
fact, the Hellenistic die-cntters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas. But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of Gondophares and why the treatment of this deity on 
some of the tribal and Kushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic coins. 
'The striking fignre of Yisvamitra, really Siva as Yisvamitra, 
on the obver.se of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono¬ 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself’ (CAL, 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of IJjjayinT in 
Central India with this Yisvamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
of Manes. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes’ 
body, his standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha¬ 
racteristic of Siva on Maues’ coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made betvnen the iconographic presen¬ 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Sinya, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Eeference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the Pancala series; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukratides and a number of Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nav, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
Kapisa. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god in Gandhara, however, he appears in the role of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re¬ 
produced there is in striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
facade. As regards Surya figures on early indigenous coins, 
we have seen what was their mode of representation ; the 
Indians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all (pratyaksa), but they also represented him in 
human form as the Bhaja, Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs 
.show. But the type of the north-Indian Surya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sauras was certainly 
stylistically connected with the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will he treated in Chapter X of 
this book. But it will be sufficient to note here that in this 
case a very striking example is produced to show how some 
of the plastic features of an image type, that survived till a 
very late period, were undoubtedly influenced by their 

1 B'. H, Johnston, however, identified the Bhaja Surya and Indra as Indra 
and Mara respectively; J.l.S.O..i., VII, 1939, pp- 1-7, pis, i and ii. The cresent 
writer has criticised his views in J I.S.O.A., XVT. 1048. pp. 54.5 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north¬ 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan emperors—to the development of icono- 
plastic art in India. The themes w^ere in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A..D. in the north-w'est (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins (cf. those represen¬ 
ted on those of Yasu Kushan) could influence the LaksmI 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic flgure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa¬ 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Pancaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitds, dgamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple- 
builder and the image-maker. It would be doing an injustice 
to the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously alfected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Kao, op. cit., 
Vol. I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they w^ere meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments, 
serve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
also certain stereotyped canons before them which were really 
derived from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed these canons, and we have statues of 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan, 
Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc. “An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arith¬ 
metical proportions.’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.’’^ That is the 
attitude of the compilers of these Indian iconographic and 
iconometric texts, Avhich is summed up in a very character¬ 
istic manner by the author of the ^uhramtisara. He writes : 
‘That image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 

correct proportions nor short of them. The limbs of 

those images which haY^e been praised by sages (i.e., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fall short of the correct pro¬ 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. One in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image Yvhich is so according 
to the sastric proportions is really beautiful, others are not. 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages.’- In this view of the case, Eao’s statement about the 
‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 

1 E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120. 

2 Sukraifitisdra, IV. 4. 210-216 :— Mdnato nddhikam htnuin tadvimhani 
ramyamucyate ] Tadvijnaih prastutd ye ye murtteravayavdh sadd 1 Na htnd 
nadhikd mdndt te te jneydh susobkandh !I Ka stliuLd na krsd vdpi sarve sarva- 
manoramdh\ Sarvdngaih sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajdyate { Sdstramdnena yo 
ramyah sa ramyo ndnya eva hi. But the author was also aware of the 
existence of a certain class of opinion according to which ‘ that image 
is beautiful in which one s heart is attached ’ —Ekesdmeva tadramyain lag- 
nam yatra ca yasya hrt. It is not clear, however, whether in this statement the 
f^uthor refers to his own appreciation of his work by the icon-maker or it simply 
means that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then it signifies 
that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its worshipper. The 
author s express observation is that as very few are the images which are really 
beautiful in all their limbs, it will be better if the image-maker follows strictly 
the authorised canons of proportions. 
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a certain extent stereotyped; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
reiigious efforts (sadham) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaktas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Itao himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and iuex})licable.’ These rules, 
therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in different periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 
down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the silpm, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 
special liking for beautiful images [dbhirupijacca cimbdnmn 
devah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres of 
ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master artists 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
appear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 
chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India ; 
this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about them, as they 
generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 
artists as Yi^vakarma, Maya and others. YY have no means 
of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
few individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and 
architectural fragments of early period. The ivory-carvers 
of Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 

31—1854 B. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaks! Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason (silanipakara) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva discovered in 1908-09 at SravastI by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, both discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
Yogel)/ One of the two Surya images of the Gaudian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
I'edestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari 
characters of the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘Om Indra- 
nllamanisisyah silaija huddhih sdlind 1 cjhatitdya kritajnena 
Amrtena susi{l)pim. It has been translated thus by E. P. 
Chanda : ‘ (This image) has been carved in stone by the Avise, 
grateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of IndranTlamani 
(R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
M useum, p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and IndranTlamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can well 
claim to be designated as a susilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above inscription is this : Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish Ave could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 

1 .4.S’./..!./?., 1922-23, p. 163; if A ogel’s reading of the pedestal inscription 
of the Parkham Taksa is correct, then ne find the name of another pupil of 
Kunika, viz., Bhadapugann Qomitaka,—Bhadapngarina(ka)...(ga) atha...pi...Kuni 
a-a] te vasina (Gomitakena) kaia. But the inscription is extremely fragmentary 
•ind various readings have been suggested : still all agree in reading Kunika and 
BO evidently this Yaksa statue was aPo the handiwork of another pupil of Kunika- 
Mathura Mus. Cat., p. 83. Mathurena iilarupakarena Skamitrena Bodhisattva 
krta; krti{r)-Dmnasya in the Gupta statuette and Pratima ceyarri ghatita Dinnana 
fUithurakena, in the other one. 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranllamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri¬ 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
he in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best fur its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises ivas an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit, 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
flourishing in their dominions.' The imperial Guptas were 
devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 
saugatas and the Senas were worshippers of Sada^iva. Many 
such other instances can be shown in which the royalties 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not professed by them did also prevail in their 

1 The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of kings 
has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) and Kennedy. 
But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the varied reverse, if accepted 
by scholars, would also support my hypothesis. His latest view as expressed 
in his C,G.A,W,K.T.B, p. XII, f.n., is, 'The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular 
form of religion which prevailed in the district in which they were struck.* 
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kingdoms. The temples and religious structures which were 
built by them or by rich and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
piimary purpose of enshrinement in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, Avould contain differ¬ 
ent devagrJias and daivatas (temples and images). Lastly, 
Gurvvayatanas were erected by various sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. One of the 
earliest Gurvvayatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription of the time of Chandragupta II 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish¬ 
ment of two images (Sivalihgas), called Kapilesvara and 
Upamitesvara, in such a shrine, by the Pasipmta Acarya Udita- 
carya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eyed and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo (cf. the early f5iva figures on 
Ujjayinl coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar as 
Lakuli^a, the founder or systematiser of the Pasupata sect.* 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in¬ 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. These 
temple-building and image-making activities received a rude 
check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 
after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The relative 
prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period, and this 

1 HJpigraphia Indie a, Yol. XXI, pp. 4-8. 
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explains why in the extreme south of India mao'nificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 
of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their 
pious needs with much smaller images and emblems in stone 
and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individual 
households. 



CHAPTER VII 


IcoxoGRAPHic Terminology 

One studying Indian Iconography should know the 
meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 
correctly the images of divinities and their accessories. 
The images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion. 
The dress, ornaments, M’eapons, implements, etc., as shown 
on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 
I have already laid stress on Varahamihira’s dictum about the 
close similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 
people of a country and the same shovm on the bodies of the 
gods Morshipped there (DesdntirupabJiu.sanaveMlanMra- 
murttihkih kdnjd). I have also suggested in the first 
chapter how an intensive study of images current in 
a particular locality will help one to throw’ much light on 
its social history. I now^ propose to explain the nature of 
some of these technical terms which are used to denote one 
or other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 
and implements; the various poses in wdiich the different 
limbs of the images are showni by the artist will also be 
explained. These terms are very often used in the icono- 
graphic texts wdiich, as every student of this subject knows, 
serve as the guide-books of the iconographer. While explain¬ 
ing some of them, I shall refer to their early and late forms 
of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao, 
in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardly ever 
touched on this point. 

The various poses in which the hands of the images and 
the figures arranged round them are showm are quite interest¬ 
ing. The technical term, used in the texts to denote these 
poses, is miiclm; sometimes the w’ord hasta is also used to de¬ 
note one or other of these hand-poses. The latter is generally 
used in cases wRere the whole of the arm along wdth the hand is 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, hati- 
hasta, etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the tingei’s is shown (cf. jiidna- 
niudra, cinmudm or vijakliijdna-mudrd, yoga- or dhydna- 
miidra, etc.). It must be observed, however^ that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-jDOses; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudra and ahhaya-hasta and varada-viudm 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term hasta can also be used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
pustaka-hasta, gadii-Jiasta^ etc., would mean a hand holding 
a lotus, a book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a certain term; thus, suci means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of 
pointing ’. Now when a deity is described as sucJ-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand ; but the term 
may also signify the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and inudrds thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational being, 
gifted with the power of sj^eech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas; some¬ 
times, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed.^ How absolutely necessary will it be 

1 In India, many of the hand-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, “Such motions must have been elaborated and codified at a ■very early 
date: and later on we find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a ‘ deaf and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the sixty-four arts which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.” He refers to Jataka No. 546 (J. text, 
yi, 364i where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability of a woman for being his 
wife by communicating to her through the medium of a particular hand-sign (hattha- 
inuddd); she understood it correctly and replied to him with another of her own; 
Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishuayya, The Mirror of Gesturet p. 24. 
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for him to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may be correctly explained! 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious creeds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differences 
between the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, a few of the expressive poses 
were used to characterise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven¬ 
tional hand-poses, that were common in early and late 
mediaeval iconographic art of India, can be definitely recog¬ 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Suhga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudras, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as Ndhjasdstra, Ahhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediaeval 
period or the Vajrayana deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the latter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudras ; but very few are the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such mudras as are repro¬ 
duced by me in Plate V from a late Buddhist text on ritualism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a hliakta or a sddhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sadharw. E. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of mudms, 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (mudras in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘ 64 mudras in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic mudras are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.’* 


1 Administration Report of the Archaeological Department, Travancore State, 
1107 M.E., pp. 6*7, and plate. In the outline drawing of mudras^ Poduval wrongly 
describes the two well-known ones, viz,, ahhaya and paradai what is really varada 
is described by him as ahhaya and that which is ahhayat as varada. 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 miidras, which are 
described by him as anjali, vandani, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya, 
siras, sikhd, kataca, astra, netra (-dvaya, -traya), garuda, 
galini (gdlinl?), surabhi, ahhivdhinl, stdpini (sthdpani?), san- 
nidhd 2 )anl, sammiikht, avakundanl {avagiinthani?), prasddani, 
sannirodhim, mhkha, gadd, padma, jjarasu, harina, ahhaya, 
varada, sula, kapdla, cakra, hve ty^ies of prnndhuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offering of five vital breaths or paiica prdn-dh, 
viz., prana, apdna, sanmna, luldna and vydna), sara, mpa, 
kurma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhiipa, dlpa, nicedya (naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upaedras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by which 
the pose is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaimyakt-mudrd characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Yinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sahkha-mudra, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudra, a deer-head wuth its antlers, 
the kapdla-inudrd, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
matsya-niudrd, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva¬ 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his pujd or sadhand. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval’s diagrams of several inudras which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala ; he has 
photographed as many as tw'enty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them.^ 

I E. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1109 M.B., p. 8 and plate. He refers to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Balaramahharatam by name, written by king 
Balarama Kulasekhara Vanci Bhupala of Travancore. The work deals wift, among 
other things, the ahgas, upangas and praiyahgas in Katya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions. ‘ The angas include the movements of the head, hands, 
breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upangas, those of the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the pratyahgas come the movements of the 
neck, arm, abdomen, loins, thighs and the shanks. There is hardly any doubt 
that this portion of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of 
a much earlier date. The poses of the hand are classified into asarnyuta- and 

32—1854 B. 
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Among the forty-five Tantric mudrds illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 
in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants; these are abhaya, varada and anjali (cdpa-, 4ara- 
and kapdla-mudms may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudrds or hastas in wPich the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhydna or yoga, jndna, 
vydkhydna, dharmacakra, katyavalarnhita, kataka or siviha- 
karna, gaja or danda, sucl, tarjam, vismaya, hhusparsa, etc., 
are not included in the list. But, as it has already been 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as iantida which latter term 
has been used by Varahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsanihitd, 
ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as ‘ the hand turned towards the visitor 
(i.e., turned to front) with fingers raised upwards’ {drastura- 
bhimukha urdhvdhgulih sdntidah karah). One cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right hand of the 
Siva-Visvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa), sketched 
in Pig. 20 of Plate I of this book, is also in the same manner. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka at 
Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in the 
same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection ‘assured’ 
by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the 
Buddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. 
Some of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. This 


sarnyuta-hastaSy as many as forty of the former and twenty-seven of the latter 
being described in the book. See infra about 23 former and 13 latter types of 
hand-poses adopted in dancing, as mentioned in the Visnudharmottara. 
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is one of the commonest mudras in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran- 
quillitj^ and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, vara-mudrd, also another of the typically 
common ynudms in iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the Sivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction (anugraha) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord Siva (panca-lirtyas, viz., 
sr.sti, i.e., the act of creation, sthiti —of preservation, 
samMra —of destruction, tirobhdva —of obscuration, and 
anugraha —of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of Ekananisa says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. Utpala 
explains the term varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out (nttano’dho’n- 
gnlirhasto varadah — Brhatsamhitd, ch. 57, p. 780). The 
afijali-, vandanJ- or naniaslidra-miulrd is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities.^ This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 
being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit; 
the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 
be in the samput-dnjali pose. But this is also not wanting; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
at Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few 

1 I have not made any distinction between anjali-^ vandani- and namas'kdra^ 
mtidrds; the last denotes also the action of touching the forehead with folded hands. 
The idea of reverence is present in everyone of these terms. 
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descriptions of such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : 
‘No. 6 is a squatting male figure with folded hands,' ‘No. 7 is 
seated with hands folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘ No. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms clasped about 
the knees and hands folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also 
show male figurines with their hands folded above the breast.” 
Eeference has already been made in the last chapter 
to the two Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on Avhose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga Avith hands uplifted 
in prayer. This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pre-Vedic people of the Indus 
Valley. Kupiro YaMio (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (PI. II, Fig. 19) ; many more are 
the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 
correct attitude of a deAmtee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. Thus, Nandin, originally 8iA’a himself in therio- 
morphic form and afterAvards his mount, is carved exactly 
like SiA'a in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern 
India ; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’ 
hands are in the namasMra pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Swa, carry parasu and virga) while SiAva’s ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the ahhaya and rarada poses. 

Dhyana-, yoga-^ or samadhi-intidra is that particular 
pose in Avhich ‘ the palm of the right hand is placed in that 
of the left hand and both together are laid on the cros.sed legs 
of the seated image’ (Eao). Thus, it is specially associated 
Avith a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
for the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip¬ 
tions of the correct pose of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadgltd, which says that the yogi should be ‘ steady, 
holding his body, head, and neck balanced and motionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 

» Excavations at Harappa, p. 394, PI. LXXVI. 
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him. Samannaphalasutta, one of the early Bnddhist texts, 
also gives ns a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words : ‘nialdati pallahliani dhhujitva njum 
kdijnvt panidhdija parimukJiam satim upatthapctvd’, i.e., 

(he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
isgg'Rd) on a raised seat, ivith erect body and setting' up his 
memory (le., of the object of thought) in front.'" But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the pose of the hand, uhich, as the Indus A^alle'v 
Seals show, was different. The prototype of iSiva-Pasupati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also a yogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can he found in India even now.® The earliest approach to 
the d}iyana-)nudrd of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, appearing on certain cojiper coins of UjjayinI, that 
can be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (PI. II, Pig. IG).'' 

1 Bliagavadgltd, YI, 13 : S(un(im kdifasirogrlvam dhdraifannacaJam sthirnli 1 
Sampreksifa ndfukdgram sram disascdnacalokaijini. The tianslation given above is 
taken fioui \Y. D. V. Hill’s edition of the Bha(jai adg'itd^ p. 157. 

2 Dlgha-Nikdya (P.T.S. Ed.), Vol, I, p. 71. It was E. V. Ciianda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the GTta one, in order to explain the 
peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone statue found at Mohenje-daro 
as well as the three- or one-faced deity on seals, already noted: A,S.I.A.R., 1929 30, 
pp. 191-92, Sanikara in his commentary on the Gita passage ((Uoted above says that 
thq phrase about ‘ fixing his gaze on the tip of his nose ’ is figuratively used and it 
really means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there is 
no doubt that the phy=^ical posture was literally recommended.’ 

3 The description of Siva practising dlujanayoga in the Knmdrasamhhava^ gives 
us a full idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paiyahkahandhasthirapurvakd- 
yamrjvdyatam h’omnumitohhuyiimsam I rttnnii} onidvayasamnivp.<dt prapJudlardfivami- 
vdhkamadhyc. The d^nna is the same as padmasana where the leg^ are interlocked 
on the seat, the upper part of the body remains straight and well spread, both the 
shoulders being bent a little; tbe palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like 
p full-blown lotus. Tbe fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is heautifiilly 
expressed by Kalidasa in the following verse {III, 17) : Kimciiprakdsafftimitogratdrair- 
Wirin'ikriydyd virataprasaitgaih i Neirairnvispanditapakpnamdlairdciksyl'krtaglirdna- 
madhomay ukhai h . 

^ Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest lepresentations of Buddha in 
the dliydna pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the great Yogi. The coin 
device is very much blurred and it is not suie whether the palms of the forearms 
flexed inwards near the waist actually joined each other on the lap; my drawing 
is based on the obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient 
India. 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore IMuseums/ The red sandstone figure 
of Parsvanatha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhijana-mudra ; it belongs t-o the 
early Kushan period." Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura j\[useum characteristically portray¬ 
ing it."* 

Two other mtidrds which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Bao as jmnn- and rydkhydna-, ritarka- or cin- 
mudrd. Bao says that, in the former, ‘ the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the jialm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Pig. 2 in Plate III of this book illustrates this pose. The 
‘front’ right hand of the figui-e of Narayana in the Nara- 
Narayana relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be 
traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age.‘ Braving 
No. 1 in Plate III is based on the figure of Ajakalaka Yaksa 
in Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 
pose ; the standing male figure in the representation of a 
donor couple (or are they Yaksa and YaksinI?) in 
a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown 
in the same po.se, but it must be observed that in 

1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, PL 3. 
Cj. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum: this Gandhara stone figurine 
showing the ascetic Buddha is said to have been found at Maholi village about; 
100 years ago; V. S. Agrawala, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum 
of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52. PI. XXII, Fig. 43. 

2 Coomaraswamy, H.LI.A., PI. XXIIT, Fig. 86. 

3 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., PI. XXTI, Fig. 45. 

^ T. A. G. Pao, op. cit., 1 ol. II, PI. LXXI. Bao wrongly described this relief 
as the Jiiana-Daksinamurti of Siva; YarJe first corrected this mistake and identified 
the two ascetic figures seated side by side as Nara-Narayana on the basis of the 
Visnudharmottara. 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index fingerd AVe are not certain, how¬ 
ever, whether this typical pose was known under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C. ; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should he noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, etc., are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular pose (for example, in some Dhyani Buddha 
figures, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands showing dhijmia- 
mudrd). The cinmudrd is described by Eao thus,—‘ the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open. 
The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jnana-nuidrd. 
Kao remarks about it that it is the ‘ miidra adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also 
called Vydl'Jiydna-niudrd and sandarsana-nuidra ’ (PI. Ill, 
Pig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Eamesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching his father Siva the significance of Oni; the right 
hand of the polycephalous god is shown in the rydkhyuna 
pose, a rosary being shown in the })alm.' Tlie two-armed 
figure of Eara in the Deogarh relief just referred to shoAvs 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut 
where the sage Dirghatapasvi is shown in the attitude of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease on a raised seat 
facing^ his four disciples seated belmv in a reverential attitude ; 
his left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast with the thumb and index fingers project¬ 
ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inivards. It is 

For Ajakalaka figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. Ill, FI. L^ II, Fig. 
61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple at Bharhut, cj. Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., 
PI. XII, Fig. 44. 

2 T. A. G. Eao, op. cit,, Vol. 11, p. 330, pi. CV. The centre and left sections 
of the panel portray the incidents connected with the marriage of Siva with Parvatl. 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pose/ A reference now to the dharmacakra- 
mudrd, though it is usually associated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
jireaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura¬ 
tively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law ’ in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the ahhnija pose, was used to serve the purpose, Avhile more 
frequently it Avas depicted in a manner that AA'as not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand AAuth fingers flexed 
inward Avas placed near the breast, the left hand Avith its 
fingers draAAm together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onAvards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented in 
the manner shoAvn in Fig. 4, Plate III, of this book. A 
glance at the draAving will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jmna- and 
vyakhijana-miidras, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character¬ 
istically expressiA^e : Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge Avhich he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.'* 

The katyavalamhita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a po.sture of ease ’ (Rao); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elboAv and placed on the upper part 

1 B, M. Barua, Bharhut, Book III, Pi. LXXVIII, Fig. 104; the iDscnption 
above reads : Dighatapasi sise anusasati, i.e., ‘ DirgJiatapasvl instructs his disciples.’ 
Fig. 18 in PI. II of this book is based on' the Bharhut figure of Dlrghatapasvi. 

2 This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudra was first suggested by me in 
my article on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddha published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1930, p. 722, f. n. 4. 
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of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
tlie ieft hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20, 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it apiiears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Yisvaniitra on Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins. Fie'. -21, from Siva Chatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins. Fig. 22, from Laksml on the unique coin with the 
legend ‘ Pakhauicadidecata ' grouped by the numismatists 
in the Indo-Scythic series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning ‘the city 
deity of PuskalavatT' are reproduced in PI. IX, lig. 7 ; in 
association with the brdl described as Tauros-L sahhc, i.e., 

Pri^uhha in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Puri'uU, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of Azes, 
identified by me as Durga SimhavahinI or Ekanaznsa, shows 
this characteristic pose (PI. IX, Fig. 5 ; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her consort Siva in his theriomorphic form). 
Varrdiamihira described the image of Ekanainsa as 
katisamsthitai'diiialiarci sarojamifarena eodcaJiati, i.e., ‘with 
her left hand ])laced on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ {Brhatsamhitd, p. 78(9. The standing 
images of Buddha, the Xagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at ISIathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anvor and IMankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
was the iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Figure 14 in Plate II of this book, based 
on the device of a (Mathura coin, shows that peihaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figuie 1, 
in Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 

83—1854 B. 
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hayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen¬ 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Yarahamihira as ajanulamhahahu, i.e., ‘ the 
arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). E. P. 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus Valley seals (cf. the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VII, Pig. 3); Fig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from 
a punch-marked coin device, also portrays the same hand 
pose. 

Kataka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s ear 
(Rao). As Gopinath Eao has rightly understood, this pose 
is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, her 
left hand hanging stiffly by her side. DandaJiasta or 
gajahasta ha.i' got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like .i 
straight staff or the lolling ti’unk of an elephant (PI. Ill, 
Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
valndyakl mudm ; in the well-knoAvn Natardja images of Siva, 
this mudra is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met 
with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancing 
attitude. Siva Nataraja dancing vigorously on the back of 
Muyalaka or the Apasnulra purusa, Vrtya-Ganapati, Ivrsna 
Kallyadamana, dancing Camunda and such other images 
have one of their hands in this pose. The figure of the 
danseuse on the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate II, has 
her right arm stretched forward in a manner somewhat 
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different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in a 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of sucihasta 
has already been explained by me ; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (PI. Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
tarjanl-hasta, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the suci, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ‘ as if the hand is warning or 
scolding another’ (Eao). A person while threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(PI. IV, Fig. G)- In A^ajrayana sadhanas, AlaricT and several 
other goddesses are very often described as tarjani-pdsahastd, 
i.e., ‘with a hand holding a tarjam-pdsa’. It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (pdsa) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tarjani pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is jfiaced 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses. One of the earliest representations of this 
particular fia.sfa is to be found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Oahapati Jatakr 
(Fausboll, 199). The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are 
shown can with some justification be called suciTd The right 

1 For the story and illustration, c/. B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. II, pp. 105-106, 
Vol. Ill, PI. LXXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the scene : the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his 
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liand of Sudarscina Yaksini in Bharlmt seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the turjani (PI. II, Fig. 26). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini vlien he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out' ; his plate 
(op. cit., A'ol. Ill, PI. LXIY, Fig. 74) as well as mv draAving 
definitely shoAVs that three fingers only are bent inAAsards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaining .stretched upAA'ards. 

T. A. G. Kao rightly ohseiwes that ‘ ci'^maya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and AA-onder. In this po.se the fore¬ 
arm is held up AAotli the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned aAAay from the obserA'er’ (PI. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the Candc.sanugrahamrirti of fiiA’a in 
the Ivailasanatha temple at ConjeeAaram. belonging to the 
PallaA’a period, shows the father of Candcsa ‘ fallen on the 
ground, A\'ith his left hand held in the risniaya pose ’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Kao, op. cit., AVI. 11, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). It AA'ill lie of use to refer 
here to Fig. XT. 6 in Plate lA^ of this book : the draAA'ing 
is based on a railing pillar relief of the f^aka-Ivushan jieriod 
in the collection of the Alathura Alu.seuin. A male figure 
is shoAA'n standing AA'ith the index and middle fingers placed 
on his chin. The figui-e has been rightly identified Iw A^. B. 
AgraAA-ala and B. S. Fpadhyay as the young hermit Rsyasniga : 
they obseiwe, ‘ This mndra is indicatwe of astonishment 
(vismai/n) and reflection(rPa/'A y/'). The eyeballs are turned 
upwards and the aaIioIc expression is one of deliberation in 
AApich an aAvareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. 
Satisfaction beams on the face.’ The stoi-y of KsA’asrhga is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
Avhich the young Brahrnacarl beholds a maiden for the first 
time; the artist has ehosen this moment and has A^ry 


innocence by referring to the A^'oman with the forefingers of his two hands directed 
tcw’ards her/ w’hile the standing one, the owner of the house, ‘ is angrily asking 
the accused to explain his conduct, threatening him w’ith the forefinger of his 
upraised hand.’ 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-cunsciousness dawns in his 
uiindd The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate Xo. Ill of this book should be studied noAV. The 
former figure which i^ based on the bronze statuette of 
ITarpocrates (thus identified by hlarsliall) unearthed at Taxila 
sliows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed ATsnu image from 
Khajuraho wliose front left hand is sliown in a similar pose 
(the index finger here moi'e suggestively touches the left 
corner of tlie lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Visnu, and no text is kiawAii to me Avhich 
enjoins that Yisnu is to be sIioaa'u in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and AgraAA'ala have A’ery correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Kumnraf<(imhhava passage 
which describes Xandl guarding the tmtrance of f^iva’s place 
of meditation : “ Xandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
(ianas to olisei’vc stillness, uitli a ge-tui'e in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth. ' ' The 1 ronze image 
of TTanuman, ota' of tlie tour (the otlu'rs being of Kama, 
Laksmana and STtal belonging to tlie temple of ShermadevT 
in tlu' Tinnevelly district of the hladras State, show^ his right 
hand ]ilaced upon tlie montli, indicating tlu' attitude (rf silent 
res])ect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower.’ 


1 Fcr the iitentifieation of this relief, cf. ‘ A relief of R^vaitrng.T in the Mathora 
Min.cimi’, in J. I. S. 0. A., A'ol. IV. No. I, pp. Cr2.4. PI. XI; see ako Y. 3. 
Agrawala, Hmidbook fo the SetiJiduve!^ in the Mnthurn Miie'cunu p> 12. PI. XAI, 
Pig. 63. 

= Kumar, III, 11' Lataijrhadvaraqntn'tlui Xandl , nmainaluAhar- 
tntahemai-rtrah 1 MuVulrpitaihaiiriuUeaminainnra »!,; cnpaifiiirti (jandn 
For the Harpoorate.s figure. , f. Mar-liall. .4 OniJr to Taiila. p. 79, PI. XV: accord¬ 
ing to him. it IS a late Hellenistic work, Vogel identified the Rsy.rsrnga figure a.s 
‘ probably a Yaksa of a fashionable type,' snggeUing that its po^e resemhled that 
of Harpooratee f.Irs Asiaiira, Vol. XA', p. IOC), but this sungostion was rightly 
challenged be Agrawa^a and Ipad.luay, tor tbf* Tllu'piralio Aonu. J. I. S. 0. .4., 
Vol. I. p. 103, PI. XXX. 

3 T. A. G. Eao. op. cit.. A’ol. I. Ph LIV. Another bronze figure of the same 
inonkev-god bailing from Ramesvaram portrays the identical pose. 
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Figure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
the mouth in order to produce some wFistling sound; the 
left hand is shown in that pose, while the right one waves 
high one end of the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing 
is based on a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
victory of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Bk. Ill, PI. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is .shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha',s birth in numerous 
reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the cloth is called 
cellnhhepa in Pali and is expressive of the great joy of the 
waver; the pose of the left hand, thus, is also of similar 
import. Even now bo}s, who are able to do it, use the above 
expressive pose to give vent to their joy by whistling. I may 
say that I have not met with any such pose in my study of 
the Brahmanical sculptures of different periods. 

A somewliat detailed accouftt has been given of the 
various hand-poses which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhfisparsa 
or hhumisparki pose, in wliich the left hand rests on the lap 
Avith palm outward and the right with the palm inward 
touches the seat belowg is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha’s calling the earth as his witness for testifying to his 
right to sit on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, wliich w'as 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Grriinwedel has remarked that ‘ certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of the 
legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation is mainly 
applicable to the two, viz., the dharuiacnhra- and the 
hhuspar.sa-niudrr'i : both these were principally connected 
with Buddhi.sm, and in developed Tfahayana iconography 
the}' AA'ere the typical hand-poses of the tw'o DhyanJ 
Buddhas, viz., Mairocana and Aksobhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the tAA'o-armed figure of Xara in the Deogarh 
relief already noted, where the god is seated in the ardha- 
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paryahka fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the )niuh’a, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A tew remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the sudhaka in the jJerformauce of his sadhcDui or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. I have 
selected at random the eight niu(Ii'd.s from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sadhalca are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sadhaml are in keeping -with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
associated with the eight hgures are thus laid down in the text : 
1. Om vaji-unalahandaha-pathamahlianjana hum ; 2. Oni 

vajrapasa hri)n ; 3. Om rajrapiispe srCikd; 4. Oin rajradvi{di)pe 
SL'dihd ; 0 . Oin vajrrtmkitsa ja ; 6. Oni vajranaivcdija svdJid ; 
7. Om sarvratathdgatasiddhirajrasamaija tistha esastcdm 
dharayami vujrasuttca hi hi hi hi humiti ; 8. Om sarcvarit 
cajradhupe tram. Xow, the ideological association of the 
madras numbering 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras 
is not difficult to follow; Nos. 4. 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- 
goad and a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivcdya or naircdyn mudril outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. G in my plate ; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this })iudrd and taking 
a dower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
dames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pah) and the 
offering of a palmful of dowers to the deity are characteristi¬ 
cally expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, symbo¬ 
lised here by the vajra and yhantd (bell, does it also indicate 
time?) and asking it to stay with the sddhak-a, as he holds 
these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 simply shows the incense- 
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liurner with smoke issuiiig from it lield in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below/ 

The Dhrni'aheras or tljc principal types of Yisnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthnnaka 
(standing), usann (seated) and saijana (reciunl)ent), in the 
Vaikhducu^ngania text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendant.s also are i-epresented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the I'ccumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or dying pose, the latter iKung mostly u.sed in the represen¬ 
tation of such accw'soi'ies as the Yidy.adluiras and others. 
In the case of standing images, different kinds of stance 
are met with, while there are also numerous varieties of 
sitting postures in wliich the seated images are shown. Four 
different standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
iconographer in i-epreseuting the ■•^IhanakaDiurtis ; they are 
called hhaiujas, i.e., ‘flexions' or ‘attitudes’. These are sama- 
hhaiujd or sinnapada, uhhahgn, ^rihliaiuja and afiltluthga. 
The first denotes the equi])oised body where ‘ the right and 
left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the sfitnt or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the crown of the 
head to a point midway between the heels ' (A. X. Tagore). 
Thus, the weight of the whole l)ody is erpially distril)utcd on 
both the legs and the poise is firm and eivct, there being no 
bend in the body. Alany are the Indian images which are 
shown in this attitude, the most tyjfical being the early and 
late figures of the -Tain I’Irthahkaras who.se hands also hang 
straight down by their sides without showing the least bend 
in them (kdijot-^nriju). The Bralimanical and Buddhist 
divinities, when the}' are depicted in this attitude, nsually 


1 The text fiom ^’hh h rlic>e ^ell as the mantras ate taken is a late 

18ih century A^ajrayana manuscript collected by P. C. Ba^^chi from Xepal. In its 
colophon I read, ‘ Iti irimacclialyardja-diinja^ipnri.sivJhaHamu'kvrilhijana hefjnri(9) 
$anidpta \ Sami at Old pausa-siiklc cl’ddasl hihaspafu dra \ Snrarnapandri' 

mahdnoqari sdnti^jhntamahdstJidnr hcmdkarnniahdrihdra rr.shta turn Jdtrhitot?) 
rathijdldvdlidraydi^^) srlvajrdcdnia ndmas'amqlti ndthajai'h dnrffatiparisodkana- 

samddhi-thamananU?) coiidjura('7) .suldtah ’ Tlie l.m.iFiagfe is corrupt Sanskrit and 
there seems to be some inter-inixture of !NeY'arT in it. The date 015 Xewar Sainvat 
corresponds to c. 1795 A.D. 
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show Narious dispositions ol their hands, cither according to 
the nature ot the ideas expressed l)v them, or according to the 
ty})e of tlic weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Yyantara-devatas on the Bharhiit railing 
stand in the sanidlJidiuja attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate 1 (varieties oi Siva on Ujjayini and Audiunbara coins), 
Figure 0 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 9 in Plate X (i\rahrisena on Huvishka s 
coins) and Figure I in Plate XI {Claja-Laksnil on a Bhita 
seal) are sIioami in the above pose. Abluihgd is that form of 
standing [)ose ' in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the ci'own of the lua^d to a ])oint midway bet^veen 
the heels, juisses slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 

In other w'oi'ds, a slight hend both in the upper and 
the lowei* halves of the figure is definitely pei‘ceptible 
ill this form. Many also are the Indian images wdiich are 
rt^preseiitcal in this pose ; Figui'es 13 and 19 in Plate I 
*(8iva on some I jjayiiu coins and on some coins of 
WFma Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate XI and 2 in Plate 
JX ((*oin[)osite god on a nic'olo seal, I ma on some ('oins ol 
Huvishka, a goddess with ralira on Alaues coinsf, Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Manes and on a tew coins of Hu\ishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XI on a seal of the Saka period (it has been identified 
as Poseidon tranpding on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Ivuniara and Yisfikha on Hmishka’s coins repro¬ 
duced in Plate X, Figui'e 6, (hinga and Sarasvatl (?) in 
Plate IX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Gahga rides 
on the elephantine iNtakara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
shner tvpe coins of Samudragiqiia and Sarasvatl (?) 
appears on the coins of Xarendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
(Ibhdhijd pose. The fyiblidiujd pose has been described by . 
A. X. Tagore as one in Avliich ‘ the centre line passes through ( 
tlie left (or I'iglit') j)Lipih the middle of the chest, the left (or 
right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, arc displaced to the right (or left) of the 
figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 

ai ■ is.ji B. 
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right), while the head leans towards the right (or left). It 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses and other attendants of 
principal deities, hsyasrhga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, 
Fig. 3) and the goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, 
tentatively identified by me as Durga (PI. A"III, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly deiucted in the tribhaiuja pose. Atibhanga has 
rightly been described by A. N. Tagore as really an empha¬ 
sised form of the tribJuiiiga, the sweep of the tribhaiuja curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like ' a tree caught in a stoi'm '. This type is 
comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity ; several ugra 
(terrific) forms of Saiva and fiakta deities and the various. 
hrodha-devatus of Yajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 

Reference may be made beie to the dlulha and pratijdlHlha 
poses in which some sthanuhaniurtis are slujwn. Alldhapudu, 
which is sometimes loosely called Cdldhnmna, denotes that 
particular mode of standing usually sideways in which 
the right knee is throwoi to the front and the leg re¬ 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind, 
while pratyalldhapada is just its o[)positc; both the.se 
attitudes are adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 
the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
two arrow-shooting figures of Usa and Pratyusa, goddesses of 
dawn, accompanying Sfirya in a pillar of the old stone 
i-ailing at Bodh (lava. In a fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot 
and one of the aiTow-shooting Hgui'es is present, the other 
being broken. A very eaiiy re})rcsentation of the prafijdlldhn 
pose is outlined in the drawing Mo. 25 in Plate I, which is 
based on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins 
among the Purnea hoard, fiiva ajipearing on the Sirkap 
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bronze seal of Wivaraksita and on sonic copper coins of IMaiies 
(Pig. 5 in PI. XI and Fig. 18 in PI. IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantruscim describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo¬ 
logically similar to the same goddess in the VajraA'ana 
pantheon and most janbably (leri^■ed from it, as ‘ fierce and 
standing in the attitude ’ (pyatijrtUdhapadmn 

(ihomni). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a fen' punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
reminds us of the posture in which some Yaksinis on Bharhut 
and Ifathura railings are depicted ; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Iviyna in several of his lUrnnurfis arc also 
shown in this pose.* 

iMention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthfinds in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the ]'isniidli<ii'ni(dt<i)'(i. There is at first a list 
of nine major sthroui.s detailed in Book III, Ch. 39, verses 
1-32. I'heir names ai'e /-/rui/afa, anrju, saclkrhisarlra, 
urdhavilocana, pdi-sraipifci, pamrrtla, prythrujata, purdvrfta 
and sdiiifoKitii. In verses 40-12 of the same chapter are 
('numerated as many as thirteen .sfkd/ia.s- on the basis of the 
la.w of ‘ forc-sluartening ’ [hsatja-vrddhi). These are rjvd- 
(pitd, (liirjii, iiKidJuplrdlia, (irdlia^ (irdhilrdhn, sdcJl'rtn)))uldia, 
nata, fpindapumriUd. j)rsthd(jnld, purivagaid, uUepa. calitd, 
dttdna and yaVitd. The li-t may have been added later, for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above jioses are characterised by the position of the legs and 
feet which arc varied by a series of motions like tdisakhd, 
dlldhd and prdtiidJldhd (poses peculiar to archers —Talrd 
raisdli'hnuhdlldhdip pniiipdldhiDn ca dhanvinam), citrd- 
(lomntrala(int(t (?) and rixnma (pf'culiar to wielders of sword 
and shicldl, cdUtd, IdinJiin (vdlitn ?Y dijdufa (dyata ?) and 
alidhaikapdda (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 

^ The names of the t prinnip&I standinif po^^e^ dcsci i})ed altove a^o fioni A. N. 
Tauore’a ‘ Sonic Xoicf: on Jii'hnn Arh'^iic Anatonni ' ipnhlibhcd h\ the Indian Soixcty 
of Oriontal Aith pp. 11-13. 
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tomara, i.e., an iron club, a stone and a hhindipfihi, i.c., a 
small javelin or dart), savaJtjita (in a sort of ^'allop ‘?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a tiddeiit, a mace, 
a liunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). Tliese varieties of the posi¬ 
tions of legs and feet are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz., snnia and arddhasamn or 
asama which mean ‘ wcll-jdantcd ’ and ‘ in motion ’ respec¬ 
tively {Sama.scrirddJuixant^lh pddfih sustliitdni rdldni ca I 
Sanwsamapadnstham ca dvividham sih(lna]{inn hJiaret). 
Samapilda is also known as the stance which is piidahhrnjl'jthn 
(feet firmly and squarely planted?), while the other type {i.c.. 
asama or arddhasamn) should he (known as) mandaht (in 
rotatory motion) : Tndijatrd padnhhuijisthan} .sthanam sama- 

padam smrtam 1 Mandalahcn drUhjain sylt . One foot 

firmly planted, the other shown in moving ])osture, is i-eally 
the arddha-samapada or ehnsamnpnda, as seems to he the sense 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Yisnudharmoitarn 
thus describes the attitude in whi(di the female figures should 
he shown—‘ one of the legs (should Ixd in the samasih'lna 
(straightly })huited), the other in tlie vidipda (do(*H it rehu- to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing jhe other fi)-ndy 
jdauted leg?— cf. Fig. 2s in Plate T, it is a female figure' as 
is clear from the big braid behind tlu' lu'ad), the bodv should 
be shown in a graceful manner, soiiu'times held bv sup])orts, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage ])aint a female figui-e.” 


1 rho extracts tran.slaHHl a[H)ve aiu fr* n ]'i.)nuiUiiinnoffar<f, Rk IF], Oli. 3'K 
verses 39-50. Tlie description of the post^^ infioduccd there hi show how tliey 
can he painted wJth the help o ‘ dec-rea^e and ii'crease ’ {h-saija and I'rddJti, tiaii^latMl 
by St. Krainrisch as ‘the setenue of foiesliorfemnn’). KramiHch’^ Trnrwlation of 
nian^^ of these passages is inaccurate. Vei^es 49-50 read— Kka^Kidacajnafith-dnnjn 
dvirujena tu vidgalam 1 ^anrnm ca salllnm .'yriva^tambhaili hvaciddhrtam (in the 
edited text tlie reading is kvaciddrutam which is evident]} iiu oircct)" Lllavildftavi- 
bhnintarn viHllajaijhana^tliabnn 1 StJiiraikiipudai niua^atu .'ifrlrrijHun viJ}hh( dbudhah. 
These have bi'en tianslatcd by Iht' in thi^ way—* Tlie fliglit (/;f, ninning awav) of 
stout men is in some cases depicted witii one leg in a stuugbt position am] wuh 
the otlier (placed in such a TYav tlmt) the wanton body siiuuhl ]>c (slumn) wiih j]ie 
neck jbtretched forward. Tiie ]eurned painter should paint a female fiouie with one 
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Only a small number of tlie multifarious 2 )Oses noted above 
from the Visniidhainnottara, howcveiy though they could all 
he jiainted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainiha) which Mas very ‘ rich in ideal proportions and in 
{)oses ’ {ijrajiianasthrnia-lamhhadhjia) and Avhich dealt v'ith 
hapi)enings on eai'tli, not with the iconography of the gods.’ 
As Coomaraswamy remarks, ' the action wdll require the 
rej)resentntion of many different ])ositions and movements, 
not merely the frontal ])Osc approjudate to the image of a god 
(*/. d. (). Sb, Yol. o2, 1932, ]). 15). That the ‘ frontal pose 
\vas the most appropriate one in the dei^iction of the cult deity 
is ])roved by the 51st verse of the chatter on Pjaitimalaksana 
in the Brhatsamlntd ; it says that the image Avhich leans to 
the left side causes harm to the Mufe and that leaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ;— Vdnmranatd 
patnlm dalt'.^indriudtd li'nidsfifaifiih). 

Various kinds of dsaiids are prescrib^al for difleiaait types 
of divinities in the iconogrnphic texts. The Ahirhudhnya- 
sao/i/o'f/7 ((Ml. 3(h mentions as many as eleven principal 
fisa}ids^ such as cc/v/v/, padnut, Jr/lrun/, iihdiinni, lidil'kutd, 
rlrc, . 9 rc.vf//o/, hhcidra, sinilup inulid and (jo})iul'}id (Cdlnitiu 
pddnidsand}}} I'llrdidU] didyurdvi Vdikl’iitdin tdtha 1 1 irdsdudin 
srastil'dm ca hhadra-m simhdsdna)}! fdthd || Mdlid.^duam 
finffiul'hd)}} ca mul-hydnyctdni XaradaV After naming them, 
the author describes each ty]ie of the sitting posture in detail; 
all these are evidently yogic asanas; adopted by a yogi as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object Avhose name is associated uith them. Thus, 

font .‘abnly aavaiu-ea. \Mili Uie part about tbo hips and loins hn^aa and ihirnoa. on 
accouni of aiiioious daliiunce/ Thoiv <‘Rn ho httlo doiiht that h. th the couplets, mv 
translation of ^^hich is j^iven above, de^c’iihe the ''taiidiiie pose of a female figure. 
The pas.;a<ie=? are hii'^thm: ^Mth teehnieal teims. nianv of ^\hleh arc not corre-tly 
printed in the text; tlie signifieaiiec of a ‘^ood many of them ajrain is unknown to us 
at piesent and so the task of tran^luting them is extremely difficult. I liave not 
attempted to tranUafe htnally some of the toMiis (p'oied l»v mo. 
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lur)msana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as tlie seat (of a particular god or 
goddess— cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is Inirnul- 
sana), while in another it would indicate that type of sitting 
pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed su as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals (GndJuun ntpuljia (jiiliihdldiyru)! 
rijutkrainena sanulhitah I FAatlurvntmnmn pwMnm yogn- 
siddhikaratn paratn). The eai'licst example of this sitting 
pose, as I have elsmvhere suggested, is to be found in the 
seated prototypes of Siva-Pasuiiati on some Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals. Padnuisana may very well signify a lotus 
as the seat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting pos¬ 
ture of a yogi it can be described as one in M'hich ‘ the two 
legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Urvnrupnri Rmnxfhnpyn uhhc pndataJe sukhani I 

Padmasnnamldam proldam .h The k’lilt'liiitdsrina as a 

sitting posture is a vai'iety of padmastina, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air (Padniflsana- 
madkisfJifiija jfinranffirarini-'^s-rfmi I Karan hhaman nirc-Giaifad 
injomasthali l^-nlclaitdsanam). Wben the thighs are phua'd 
together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
thigh on the right font it is known as rlrdsnna {Ekatroninl 
samsthdpiia pddanirh’aniafhefaram 1 nriini pnde nire^gnifad- 
nrdffaiiainnddhrtani). Tn the hhadrasana, the heels of the 
legs which cross each other are ])laccd under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Eao says 
that ‘in the shnhdsana the legs arc crossed as in the 
knrmas^ana; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
is kept open and the eyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose’ 
(Ndsdgra-nyastnnayano rydtfaraktra rjafif^ndhih). A few' of the 
eleven yogic dsavas as mentioned in the Ahirhndhnyasamhifd 
have been described above: many more are to be found in 
other texts. The Vydm-hhd.^ya while commenting on 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra, II. 4fi (stJiirasukhamasanam) names 
as many as thirteen main varieties of Yogic asanas: 
padniasana. vlrdsaiia. hhadraxana, srastikdsaaa. dandasana, 
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supasmya, paryahka, krauncanisadana, hastinisadana, 
ttytj'diinsiidana, sa)nnsa)ji^thdna, sthirasukha and yuthdsukha. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbiidhnya 
one, but otliers are different. The sopdA'ayu variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic dsana in which the aid 
of a yogapatta is necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by iSanskritists in the 4th century A.D., 
and it shoM's that all these varieties Mere M'ell-known to the 
Indians before that date.' The Xiruktata}itni, as c^uoted in 
tije Sabdalialpadruinu, refers to innumerable usanas (as many 
as h 4 lacs), and specially selects tM’o among them, viz., 
t>iddhdsana and h‘iimakls(iiui. But in the representations of 
the deities and their accessories, very fcnv of them are actually 
used. The most commonly tlepicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padimisana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate 111 and Fig. lb iu Plate 11. Vimsami is the mode in 
which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and 18 in Plate II (Ko. 15 from an UjjayinI coin, No. 
18 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
described by T. A. (i. Rao as virusanainurti, does not actually 
sit in the virdacuia mode, but is in a pose full of ease, M’hich is 
known as snkhfisdna, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up¬ 
wards fi'om it and the light arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee.' The figure of 8iva seated on his mount 
in Figure 12, Plate IX, is also depicted in a pose some¬ 
what similar to that of Aihole Yisnu (it is from a gold com 
of Sasaiika in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
dsana which is sometimes to he found in the representations of 
deities but which is not included in the list given above 
is the ntlJitikusuna wliere one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 

^ Trof. H. D. Bhattacbaiya lias kindly drawn my attention to this passage. 

2 For the Aihole Yisnu figure, see T. A. G. Kao, op at., Yol. I, IM. XXX. 
On the obverse of the coins of Xarendraviiiata, the kinj; is shown as seated on a 
couch in an almost similar pose, the left knee being flexed upwards and the right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seal. I’his pose is also sometimes described as 
niaJmrdjaUld. The Piitdianada vanety of Avalokiiesvaia and the Manjiivara one of 
ManjusrI Bodhisattvas are usually depicted in this pose. 
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resting on the knees raised above the seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in the position descril:>ed, a cloth band known 
as ijogapatUi is tied round the raised knees (PI. IV, Fig. 5). 
This sitting pose is used in some images of seated Kevala 
Farasindia (cf. the Halehidu hgure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Eao in his l)ook, Yol. I, PI. XLII) and of Lakulisa, the 
founder of the Pasupata sect. Figure d in Plate lY shows n 
Yaksa, found at INfaholi near IMathura and now in the 
Mathui'a iMuseum, who has a band passing round his raised 
left knee and his projecting belly. Panjinihusuna can be 
understood in the sense ol a sitting })osture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down from whatever tyjie of scat the 
figure sits on; this ty])c of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as ‘ seated in a European fashion.’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; tlu' figure of .Yiibika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the (’handragupta- 
IvumaradevT type sits on her lion mount in this manner (PI. 
X, Fig. 8). Vajraparijah],ri^ haddhapadnilsana and rdjnlsana 
■—all seem to denote the ty|)e of sitting attitude similar to 
padmdsana. The Tantrasdm describi's rnjmsann as a kind 
of dsana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another wuth the toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed (Urroh padau I'ntmnnnija^^ijn jdnnnoh pnlhmu- 
Ihdiujiill I Karan nidadhijdd'llJnjdtain cajrdsanuinanattaniain). 
The Yajrayana sddhnnas describe a type of Buddha image 
known as A’ajrasana Buddha wliere the god is seated in the 
above {xise with this difference that only his left hand with 
palm upwards is placed on his laji and the right touches the 
lotus-seat on which he is seated (hhdsparsaaiudrn). The 
oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree is also described as 
Vajrdsnna or the diamond throne in Buddhist texts. One 
of the commonest types of sitting modes is the arddhaparya- 
iihcisana, known also as laJitdnana or JaJitdh\<^cpa, in which 
one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon the seat, wdiile the 
light one dangles down along it. jMany Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with 
ornaments are often depicted in this pose. In the couch 
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type coins of Cliandragupta II, the king is seated in this 
gracetul pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, puryahl'ci) and the left leg hanging down/ 

Ihe word asana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
PudDiapltha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
dilferent kinds of sudi €isunas as mentioned in the Siipra- 
uhcdnyaiita, viz., anant'lsana, simhusana, ijogCisana, 
pndj)idsuna and viinaldsana. ‘According to Chandrajhana, 
o)iantus‘ina is a triangular seat, s'unhdsana rectangular, 
virnaliujana hexagonal, ijogusana octag‘onal,and padnuisana 
tiivular.' ihit tlic manner in which reference is made to 
ihese ii\e types of asanas in the text proves that these were 
detached plthns which were used on particular occasions 
for placing the image on them. The Siiprabheddgarna writes, 
aiuniirisana >i-ou!d he used as the seat for the image when 
it hi.ts to witness amusements, siinlnlsana when it has to be 
bathed, ipnplsana during invocation, padmdsana during the 
conduct of worslii}',, and viniaJasana when the offerings are 
offercvl.' Rao descrilies four types of asanas or pTtJias, viz., 
hhadrap'itha (bhadrclsana), Ixurmdsana, pretdsana and sinxhd- 
sana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of 
which one forms the thickness of the updna or the basal 
layer, four of the jagati or the next higher layer, three of 
the huniuda, one of the pattilat, three of the bantha, one 
of the second pattiha, two of the broader maMpattilui and 
one of the ghrtavurl, the topmost layer.’' ‘ The hhudrCisana 

> J. Allan, C.C.G.D.B.M., Pi. VI, Figs. 8, 9. 

2 Tlio Matsyapurana (ch. ‘262, vv. 14) aKo says that the height of the pitha 
should be divided into 16 parts, of \\hich one t>art should lie buried underground, then 
the part known as jagafi should consist of four parts, above it vrtta one part, then 
patala also one part, above that kantha three paits, then kanthapatta three parts, 
inddhvapatta two parts and pattika one part; all the parts of the pitha from the 
jdiiati to the topmost layer pnttila should be shown above ground inirgama). Parallel 
to the surface of the poitiha shouhl be made the pranalaka or the outward projecting 
channel for draining out water pouied on the top of the hriga or area which is 
placed on the pitha. In tlie case of the Uhga, however, its shaft goes through the 
who^e length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the latter. The 
Matsyapurana mentions as many as ten different kinds of plthas which were used for 

35—1854 B. 
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referred to by Varahamihira in connection with the prelimi¬ 
nary consecration {adhivosa) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate dsana or pltjia; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rdjdsana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term)/ According to the Tamil work 
Saivasamaijaneri, h'urnutsuna is to be made of wood and is 
to be of oval shape ; it should be four ahgulas high and twelve 
ahgnlas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Pretdsana is really a yogic dsana^ in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camunda, one of the Seven Mothers {nidtrkd) is described 
as preUisam, the iconographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Eao surmises that here ‘ the Yogic asana has 
materialised into the above curious carcass-seat.’ But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pisitdsand (carrion-eater), holder 
of a khatvdhga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skeleton goddess (kahkuU). Sinih-dsana 
is a four-legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stres.s 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions ; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasirnha). 

Say ana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying under the 
feet of the principal deity like Muyalaka or Apasmara- 
purusa (personifying the evil of ignorance) wriggling 


placing different kinds of deities; thuse were sthandila, vdpi, yakfij vedi^ manddld, 
purnacandrd, vajrd, padjud, arddhasasi and tnkond, A description of each of these 
is gi\en next (ch. '262, vv, 6-18). 

1 Brhatsamhitd, ch. 59, v. 7 : Mandapaniadhye sthandilamupalipijastirya 
sikataydtha kusaih 1 BhadrasanakrtasirsopadJianapdilam nijaset pratimdm. 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. Again, in some icono- 
graphic reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 
of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of 
a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
murti of Siva, Narasimha, i.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 
as Sarabha ; in some Yajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati 
the cult deity of one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 
as ParnasavarT, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Yighnaraja, the obstacle in the ivay of the 
sadlial:a, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
mythology, whence his name Yighnantaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesasayana 
of Yisnu and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
Jalasayin and Yatapatrasayin aspects of Ahsnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his iSesasayanamurti, are also re¬ 
presented in this particular attitude; Jalasayin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Yatapatrasayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesasayana or Ananta- 
sayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 
or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures showm round 
him, the chief among whom is Laksmi who is shampooing 
his legs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 
stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Yisnu imago is one of the commonest 
images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Yaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance ; there it 
is specially designated as Eahganatha or Rahgasvaml. 
Eeally however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
representation of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
constituent elements comprising the developed cult picture of 
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Bhagavatism or A^aisnavism, the others being A^asudera and 
AAsnu. The ManiisaniJiitd (I, 10) and the MahdbMratn 
(XTT, 341) I'ecord that the vaters verc called Naras because 
they were the sons of X.-ira, and since they were the first 
resting place of Prajupati, he came to be knoAvn as Naraynnad 
The ideology underlying the concept of Xarayana even goes 
back to the age of the Rnrcda where the original principle 
known as A’isvakarman is described in this manner ; ‘ That 

which is beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embryo did the waters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld'^ The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods wei'e collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all 
beings stood-' ^ This ex])lanatioa of the I'ecinnbent images 
of A^isnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Alahaparinirvana images of Buddha. The 
Anantasayanamurti of A'isnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Deogarh temple just referred to, is one of the 
finest presentations of this motif it^ Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Ptoekhnlm Endvmion, 
and Pmith endorsed his view ; the latter seholar, after repro¬ 
ducing l)Oth the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un¬ 
doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct co])ying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
tountain of Greek inspiration.’ " Pmilh himself savs in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘ has felt 
and understood the European sculptor's conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 

1 Apo ndm iti prolcfd apo vai nara^^unavah 1 Ta //«(/«.<?unj/Hwaw pfirram 

f :<:}r,d7indrdifanah smrtah. T*;e Malidhhdrata in a sli'jlitlv altered foim •_ 

NivHtilaksano dharmastathabhyudayiko ’pi ca 1 Nardndmayanam kliydtamahamckah 
sayidtanah] Apo mrd iti proktd apo vai nanisiinarah 1 Ayanam mama tafpilrvamato 
Xdrdifano hynJinm. 

2 R. F., X, 82, 5 and 0; Paro diid para end prthinjd paro devehhirasuramfa- 
dasii 1 Kam svidyarhliani prathamam dadhra apo yatia da ah .^^amapaHjanta vih't 1 
ijasya n/l’ohdradhyekamarpitam yasmin vih'dni hhuvandni tasthuh. 

Ost Asiatische Zettschrifi, 1914, p. 25, Figs. 17 and 18. 
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resembianee (how far real it is, is a matter of 02 )inion) exists 
only in the jtlacing*of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent ligures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I ha\'e already referred to several Xrttjamurtis of 

Rrahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the haiid- 2 wse known as dandaJiasta or gajahasta. 
Id ihe!!i, those of yiva are the most varied and remark¬ 
able. fiiva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
gi-'ciit master in the art of dancing. In fact, nrtyamstra 
i-^ s])ecially associated with this great god. The Vimu- 

dliarmotfara (Bk. Ill, cli. 78, vv. IG-81 tells us that 
Ha.hesb'ara rejnosents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
dtjnn'cda (medicine), phahtvfdd (fiaiit-cultiire), pdnearatra 
ia religions system), pasupatn (another religious system), 

etc, are represented by Brajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, iMahi (the Eaidh goddess), Banikarsana and 
Rudra res})ectively, Th.c .Vdf//a.btsof Bhar.ha mentions 
as many as one hundred and ei.ght modes of dancing, and 
the Saivagamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 

(Bk. Ill, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation) ; 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing, which again is sujiplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music.' 

^ Coomaraswamy eays that ‘certain of the dance poses po<=sess not merely a 
general lingni'^tic, hnt also a special hieratic significance. . . . Many of the gods arc 
themselves dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting operation of creation, con¬ 
tinuance, and destruction—the Eternal Becoruinfi, informed by All-pervading Energy 
-•is marvellously repievented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of 
triumph and de'^truction,*—Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, op. cit.. pp. 24-25. 
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The 26th chapter of Book III of th(^ same text deals 

with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthavarnana). These names are : caturasra, 
I'rtta, laghiimnliha, arala, liliotaJiatrml'ha, nviildha, ralirasam- 
vydsvai?), recitn. arddJiarpcita, apaliitthah, palJavita, 
nitamba, be^avardham, latalihya, barihastn (the same as 
fjajahasta or dandahasta discussed ahove\ palrsoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapal-sa, dandapal'sa, nrdhva^nanda- 
laja, pdrh'amnndalajn, pdrsvardhamanddn, urnmandnla, 
istasrasti'kai?), arani, padmakausika, aVipnllnra, idvana, lalita 
and ballta (verses 8-13). To the above fairly formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamynta- and thirteen sam- 
ijuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, xlz., sainyuta and 
asarnyiita; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyufahnstas adopted by 
one expert in dancing :— pathka, tripataka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, ata(rd?)la, giiru{suka)tundn, mnsti, sikhira 
(should be sikhara), kapittha, kbatnkdmnkha, .wcyardha, 
pad 7 nakoM, inrr,a§irsa, 7nrya, Idhgula, kdJapadma, catura, 
bbrarnara, ha-msdsya, haypsapak.^a. mnda^nsn and muhda 
(verses 1-4). The thirteen sainyutakastas are :— anjali, 
kapota, karkata, srastika, kliataka, vardhamdna, idsanga, 
nisidha or nisadha, dola, puspaputa, makara, gajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamdna is again mentioned after 
this, but that w'ould enhance the number to 14 ; verses 
5-7). The list given above is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the NdtyaBstra 
of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrow^ed from the same ^v(.)rk. Xandikesvara, 
the traditional author of the Ahhinaya-darpana speaks 
of as many as 28 single (asamynta) and 24 com¬ 
bined (saimjuta) hand-poses (hastas). His list is not the same 
as the Visnudharnwttara list, inasmuch as it supplies us 
with a few' names like ardhapatdka, ynayura, candrakala, sarpa- 
sirsa, simhumukha, tdmracuda and trisiik in the case of the 
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asamijuta types {tnrcja in the Visnudharniottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kdlapadrna 
in the other list); the sannjuta hastas in the AbJiinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as Sica-Iihga, 
kartari-svastika, sakata, saiikha, cakra, samputa, pasa, 
kilaka, matsya, karma, vardha, garuda, naga-handha, kliatm 
and hherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamana, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the Visnudharmottara one (khataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which is written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the Ahhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror of Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the descrijition and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
Ironi life (Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VIII, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
used in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of 
Siva-Xataraja at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus¬ 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
•ippendcd fully descriptive labels to each.^ But these sculp¬ 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period earlier than the 13th century 
A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, dejiicts him 
‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Muyalaka, the left raised in the kuhcitapada with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 

^ The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but the account was not fully 
comprehensive. V. N. Kaidu, S. Kaidu and V. E. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
Tdndavalaksanam, published in 1936 by G-. S. Press, Mount EoaJ, Madras, have 
collected a good deal of information about them and have reproduced the 4th chapter, 
entitled Tandavalaksanam, of Bharata’s Kdtyasastra, and given the English 
translation thereof. Their reproduction of the photographs of the karanas with the 
English translation of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining 
the highly technical terms furnished by them, is interesting. 
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with one left hand holding' the fire and the other in dandahcistu 
pose.’ ' Xunieruus bi'Diize replicas of the same type of danc¬ 
ing 8iva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the 14th or 15th century x\.D. or even later. INIuch 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
G. Eao has rendered useful ser\ ice to students of iconograpliy 
by recognising in them two of the I'aranas or dance poses 
dcscrilicd in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume iire reproductions of two Ellora 
panels v.liich illustrate the and laJita modes of dance 

as described by Bharata. Several other South Indian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as laJdta-tilal'a, entura 
and tuhiscunsphotita as delineated in the Xdtijnsdstra. 
dancing in the caftira mode has been recognised in an early 
relief at Badanii. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him ten- 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin ; this fits well the MatsiiapioYnui ]iassage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his hull (259, 10-11 ; 
Taimkhasthdnakam krtrd ndydhhinaiiasanjsthitah || Xrtijan- 
dasahhiijah kdrijo gajacarmadharaXaiM). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Snhga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsards in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tancjavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the 
art of the Indus AAlley. Several female figurines, 

1 The AjnhimadbUedngama and VftaralxanukrKjama give a full description of 
this dance pose. The former names it as the first kind of dance and describes ei^dit 
different other modes, though it says that in all the^e are lOS different kinds. The 
latter tabs the Kataiaja dance as hhujahgatrasn; but the hhujangatrasita, Jearana 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of Bharata’s 
Ndtyaiastra, is somewhat different. 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Molienjo-daro and Harappa, winch have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg w-ith the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
nock, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three¬ 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’^ Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in wdiich certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the ailists; the first are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lownr half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 

1 Marshal!, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 46. 

36-1854 B. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear/ Fig. 9 
in PL IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas sliown hover¬ 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prahhaiall of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris¬ 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. The garland-bear¬ 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre¬ 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., Vo. 25, PI. XV, 
Fig. a) ; but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Rudrapramandh hartamjdstatkd tidyddhard 
nrpa I SapatnlJxdsca te hdryd ■nidlydlahMradhdrinahW Khadga- 
hast-dsca te kdryd gagane vdthavd hhtivi. The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 
well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 
of decorating the stele (prahhdvald). The hybrid couples, 
not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts placed on their bent legs, are shown hover¬ 
ing on either side of the kirtthnukha. The Mdnasdra (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the ATdyadharas and jirobably also their 
flying posture in this manner : Pumtah pr.stlinpddau ca 
Jdhgaidkdrdveva cal Jdnvdsritau (?jdni:dsmyakrtaii) hastaii 
gopuroddhrtahastakmi || Evavi vidyddliardh proktdh sarvd- 
hJiaranahhusitdh. The second of the above three lines, espe¬ 
cially its last part, is difflcult of interpretation (probably 

1 V. A. Smith, ‘ Jaina Stupa and other antiqniiics of Mafhuraf* PI. XVI 
Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted sideflpv side, tlie one to the left with its 
mutilated face is purely human while the other is a mixed heirm. Smith savs, liow'- 
cver. about the former, ‘ The mutilated male fi^uie to the left of the umlirella seems 
to be intended for a Gandharva.’ 
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there is some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying' pose in a rery characteristic 'way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shownl in front of the back.’ 
This appears to be a A'ery significant mode of describing the 
flying posture udiich is depicted in the late (Tupta and medifeval 
reliefs by the legs flexed baclavards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mannsara describes the 
Glandhaiwas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaoAUil art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.^ On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantasayana Yisnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows diAunities like Hara-Parvatl, 
Tudra and Karttikeya flying in the air : they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies shoAv, are soaring through space. 

Eeference in pa.sAhji may noAV be made to the conAnn- 
tional re]U'esentation of the clouds in early and medireAnl 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
Avhich the above figures fly. lu the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On early Kushan coins, hoAvever, especially 
on some of the coins of \Yema Kadphiscs and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together beloAV the bust; the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sous of heaven, and could A'cry approjiriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts on 
the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.1., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXY, Figs. 6-9, PI. XXYII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 

1 M^nasara^ p. B70, vv. 9-10 ; ^^rtijam tii vainavam vdpi vaisakham 
sthdriakam tu vd[\ Glta-viyid-vidlmnaisca gandha) kathuatc I Caranam pasu- 

saniduam cordhvaJxdynw tu nardhhatn ] Vadnnam garudahhdvarn hdhuhau ca 
paksayuktau. 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, prohahly depicting the 8yamn Jataka, the 
antarllisa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cj. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediieval art, 
however, a distinct layer of lozenge-shai)ed stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prnhhdraU; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the vciw early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the hrea.sts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had their various approjiriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago obsen'ed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same,—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
Tliis form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Art, p. 31). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jainism were no 
doubt free from this peculiar feature ; but the ornaments 
which could not be shown on their body were depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the fiasanadevatas. Of all 
the important types of the male Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., 
Simhanada Loke^vara, is known to be without any ornaments 
(nirhhiisana) ; but the above peculiarity of this variety of 
Avalokite&Tara can only he explained on the basis of his ideo¬ 
logical affinity with 8iva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
of Buddha himself of the media?val period—especially in 
Eastern India, were sometimes endowed with jewelled crown 
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(Jimta) and an elaborately designed torque/ Even the 
images of divinities shown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
ijoga varieties of Yisnu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
be as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some Siva figures, these are shown as made of rudraksa, a 
kind of sacred seed).' The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhydna-yogn images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Valley culture ; the prototype of 
fiiva-Pasupati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This frequent and excessive display of orna¬ 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
point of view. Griinwedel has observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms ’ (op. 
cit., p. 31). It must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis¬ 
ing the muscles on the body ; thus, though the ornaments 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other¬ 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar’s remark that 
‘ the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled wdth richly 
linked girdles, could never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ’ should be accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary nmv to describe some typical orna¬ 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 

^ K. G. Majuindar would recognise the Adi-Bnddha in them (F. jR. S, : 

Bep.j 1026-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6). But Coomaraswamy has disputed 
this suggestion and described them simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha ’; R. A, 5., 
1928, p. 837. 

^ The two figures of Nara and Narayana on one of the side niches of Deogarh 
temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on their body ; cf, T. A. G. 
Kao, op. cit,, Vol. II, PI. LNXI. Kao wrongly describes them as Jfiana and Yoga 
Daksinamurtis of Siva. 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mamsara under the 
general term maiili, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jata-mukuta, kirlta-makiita, karanda-makuta, sirastraka, 
kuntala, kekihandha, dhainmilla and alaka-cudaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatdmaktita^ specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Eudra and 
Manonmanl, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head ; it is some¬ 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Eudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Eudra-Siva is KaparddI which means 
one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
of a shell ’ (some Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan period 
at Mathura have the kapnrddn type of jala-mnkiifa on their 
heads; cj. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Pig. .5, PI. III). 
Several types of this variety of head-gear are reproduced by 
T. A. G. Eao in his book. Yol. I, Pis. YII and IX; those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jafdhnndha or 
jaMbalaya and jat/ihluirad Kinta-makutn, specially 
appropriate for Xarayana, .according to the Mfinasnra, ‘ is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob ’ (EaoP This type of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana-Yisnu ; 
it could also be worn by Surya and Kubera. Yarahamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalnkmfndhnrl (wearing ear¬ 
rings and kirlta crownl. but also says that Eavi should be 
wearing a niuknfn (mnkutadhnn) and Kubera should be 
vama-kiritl, i.e., the kirlfa should be placed slantingly on the 
left side of his head.“ Figure 8 in Plate lY shows the outline 

1 Bao quotes some extracts from Utfaralnmiliiquma, do^cribinfj the usmm 
in which the jatamahita is included; but, be ‘=:aY^. the de'^cription is somewhat 
unintelligible, Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 

3 Brliatf^amhita, ch. 57, vv, .‘1*2, 47, 57 : atTordino: to Ftpala. 'tnulnda, mauli 
and Jiirlfa are used in the same ^ensc. The extant images show that in most cases 
there is very little difFerenoe between the crown worn by Visnii and that worn by 
Snrya. 
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oi' a kinta-makiita ; the so-called basket-like head-dress Avorii 
b}- 8akra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara seems to be an 
early variant of the former (PI. IV, Fig. 7). Karanda-makuta 
is sliaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. This is the t}pe of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate 
status according to Eao. iSirastraka {fimstninu) is an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads 
of the Yaksas, Yagas, \’idyadharas and other male hgures 
de[)icted in the early Indian art of the Suiiga period. The 
hgure of Siva on the Sirkaji seal seems also to wear this 
elaborate turban (PI- X, Fig. H; the type of head-gear shown 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (PI. X, 
Fig. 2j is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. It may be described as tniikha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress ‘ with three peaks ’. 
Kiintala, kcsabandha, dhammiUa and alukacudaka are, as 
has been said above, different modes of dressing the hair. 
These arc appropriate to different goddesses, according to 
M^jidsara', thus, the hrst is shown on the head of Indira 
(fjaksmi), the first and second on those of Sarasvatl and 
8avitrL The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa¬ 
tion with any goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the v\'i\es of such subordinate rulers like hlandalikas and the 
latter ‘ for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of the king's sword-bearers and shield-bearers. 

A mode of dressing the hair wliich was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsua and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kftkapalisa which is explained in the lexicons as 

inastalcapurh'adcuye kcvciracanaviscsah ’ i.e., a type of 

arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 

1 T. A. G. Kio, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 26-30. Ttio (P. K. .Vearya 3 

cdLtion, p. -314) lays Jonn that lirlta is to be -nom by a Sarvahhaiima, i.c., the ruler 
‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the four bounding oceans ’ and by an Adhiraja, 
i.e., one lidding swav- oTer seven provinces; larandamaliufa is to be worn by a 
Narendra, i.e., one ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a Cakravartin 
(evidently a ruler o' a lesser dignity than a Sarvabhamna! in this context). 
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of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, cf.y 
M.A.S.L, No. 55, PI. XXYIII). In the Hellenistic art of 
Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are shown 
hy the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas {A.S.I.A.R., 19U6-07, p. llGj. In 
some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically in separate 
short curls, each curl turning from left to right (,da]:sina- 
vartakesa, a maMpurusalaksana). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usinm, the first of the 32 
7na}iApurusalaksanus , is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head {I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 499-514 & pis.). 
Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information about 
‘ cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings {■!.1 .S.0.A 
Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. G2-144h 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 
though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 
mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the ear) is one 
of the important sainskaras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
wearing of kiindalas was once regarded as one of the privileges 
of a brahmacdrin (student initiate) and of a grJiastha (house¬ 
holder). The physical peculiarity of long and distended ears 
and ear-lobes, which was the direct outcome of the wearing 
of heavy and broad ear-ornaments, came to be regarded as a 
sign of beauty and greatness (c/. prthiikarnata as one of the 
signs of greatness in men). The long and distended ear-lobes 
of the figures of Buddha belonging to different periods and 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. The 
Aynipuruna describes the image of Buddha named by it as 
Santatman [' he of the tranquil soul ’) in this manner : 
Siintutnui lainhakarnasca gaiirdhgasmmharairtali (‘Santatma. 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments'). 
Bilferent kinds of ear-rings {kundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Bao refers to five kinds of 
ear-ornaments, oiz., patm-kundala, nakra-kiindala, saiikha- 
patra-kundala, nttna-kundala and sarpa-kimdula. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- or 
palm} ra-ieaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical mukara (a crocodile¬ 
like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes (ianapati are adorned with sarpa- 
kundala^i, the patm- and sahkliapatra-kundalas are usually 
shown on the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakmAuindala and nitna-kundala can with equal appropriate¬ 
ness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of both sex. 
^'arallamihira describes A isnu, Surya and Baladeva as 
kintakunduladhun, kundalabhusitaiadana and bihhrat 
kundaluuiekuDi, respectively. The ornament on the nose is 
known by the name of cesara (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found in early Indian images; in late figures of youthful 
Krsna and goddesses like Kadhika and her attendants, this 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear. Various kinds 
of ornaments were and are still used to decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, Jictra, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd hymn 
of the Rgocda, Kudra is described as wearing a beautiful 
niska; in many other A edic texts niska is mentioned. iSiska 
in most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
the authoi’ity of the Bgveda passage that the term there 

87—1854 B. 
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meant a necklace made up of niska coins/ Hara also 
means a torque or a necklace, and various types of it vere 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
ornaments of the extant images show. Siirya is express!}' 
described by Varahamihira as pralamhahaii (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in iconographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras 
{harabharurpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is graiveijaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varahamihira as 
kaustubhuDianibhrisitoraska).' The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vai jay anti (also sometimes loosely called vananulld) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurdna, it is 
live-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone {nlld), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements. The yajnopaihta or the 
.sacred thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the G-upta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usually to be found. In mediieval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled yajiiopainta sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, is 

1 E. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 1\ K. Biiaiulaikar in his 
Canyiuhael Lectures (1921i fuithti pursued the idea and sn^g.-stud that in some 
contexts tiisJcd moant a gold coin, while in oihois, a nvcklfico in.iiiG of coins (pp. C'5-()9) i 
S. K. Chakravarti, however, suggests that the woid aiwavb niranf a luqkiace {Studies 
in Ancieyit Indian Numismatics, p. 

2 The breasts of Yisnn, Buddha and the Jinas ate also characterised by the 
srlvatsa mark. Srivatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one of the mnhainirusalaksdnas \ 
Ttpala explains it as a Tomatarta . Rao says, In sculpture this mole is representcil 
by a flower of four petals ananged in the form of rhombus, or bv a simple equilateral 
tiiangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the (diost.’ In several mediaeval 
Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, I could recognise this maik. In 
Chapter V of this book, I have referred to a syndiol and its variants frequently to 
be found on the seals of the Gupta period as piohahiv representing the sritatsa 
mark; c/., PL II, Figs. 11 and 12. 
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placed iu the npavUi fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope {krsnasdm) is thrown 
over the body of such deities like Nara and Narayana {cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Ghannamra, according to Eao, is ‘ a kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
)tiakuia or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Eao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the iconographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the upavitl and the other in the 
pracindtUl fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upavitl) with a flat disc placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavlra; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his incarnatory forms (cf. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
PI. LV, Figs, of Eama and Laksmana) and other images. 
Curiously enough, I have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila museum. The 
Besnagar YaksinT seems to he adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Culakoka devata 
in a Bharhut pillar; many other such examples can be shown!, 
d’wo other ornaments of the torso are the kucahntidha and 
the udarnhandha-, their names signify the purpose for which 
they uere used. Both of them are flat bands, the former 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kiicahandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in all of them; Eao has observed that when a deity like 
Yisnu or Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on 
either side, the one on the right t)f the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this 
peculiarity is perhaps connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devl ’ is not at all convincing. 
Udarahandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 
of the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 
so many early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the 
Parkham and other Yaksa figures'). The waist and hip of 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
M'ith several kinds of jevelled ornaments like katibandha 
(waistband), mekhald (girdle), kcincidcima (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by rows of chains), etc. 
Various types of such ornaments are met with in ancient, 
mediaival and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be di’awn to such ornaments on the Besuagar and the 
Didarganj YaksinI figures. In mediaeval reliefs, both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. iMention 
of avyanga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, should be made in this connection. It is based 
on the Avestan aiu'Ujaonghnna, the sacred woollen thread 
gridle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
tvaist. Eound anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of the femaY figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mannrn. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasiipati at IMohenjo-darn, and the 
manv sculptures and terracotta figurines of the IMaurva, 
Suhga and later periods portray various tvpes of them. The 
names which are used in iconographic and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kafikann, raJaya. keijurn. ahqnda, etc.; the 
first two are worn on the lower and the last two on the upper 
arm. ‘Keyura is a flat ornament worn on the arm just over 
the biceps muscle, the kniikann or the bracelet is worn at 
the wrist’ (Eao). Sometimes the armlets were adorned with 
plaques containing interesting devices; one such is described 
hv Vogel, worn by a seated Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura 
museum, as ‘ embellished with plaques on vdiich we observe 
a human figure riding on a conventional bird, prohablv a 
Garuda or a peacock.’' The palms and fingers are sometimes 

1 , p. 58, PI. X The broad necklace displayed on the figure is also 

ihtere'^tip^: it is fastened with bnekV'; in the shnpc of aninnil-head^; Tt is aPo 
adorned with a string of amulet-holders eommonlv found on the Bodhisattvas of 
Gandhara, worn in the tipavltl fashion. 
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adorned with ornaments; small round discs are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (cf. Fig. 87 in 
PI. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.I.A.). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratancJiuda. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediseval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the IMaurya-Suhga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin¬ 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures (cf. the figures of Parkham Yaksa 
and Besnagar Yaksini, shown side by side in 
PI. Ill, Figs. 8 and 91. Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining mostly uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned abovel, the 
modern jacket-like garment (dhgiijd, dhgrdkhd) being 
nowhere present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
Avith in the early art of Panchi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet.^ This is one method of representing 


1 The figure on the Bharhut pillar with the inscription, Bhadamtasa mahtlaaa 
fhaJ>ho danam, m the Indian iMusenm, as also the fgnres riding on winged lions in the 
eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume, cf. Barua, Bharhut, BK. ITT, 
PI. TiXir and G-riinwedel. Buddhht Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. It is curious that the 
heads of two of these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its 
two loose ends floating doYvnwauB; this i'^ very similar to the diadems worn 
by the Greek kings on their heads. The Bharhut pillar figure was tentatively 
described by me as an idealised representation of an Indo-Greek King {cf. Proccedmgit 
of the Bamhaij Session of the Indian History Congress, 1947, pp. 65 ff.). 
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the udlcyavesa named by the authors of the iconographie 
texts while describing such figures as Surra, Citragupta and 
Dhanada (cf. Hemadri’s Caturvargacintliniani, Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Yratakhanda, Vol. IT, Pt. I, pp. 145-461; 
Varahamihira characterises it fully as gudham pad^duro yUrat 
in his description of the Surva figures. In the extant images 
of Surva of an earlier date, the costume ivorn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like 
Wema Kadphises and Kanishka {cf- the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Surva 
relief at Bhumaral. The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
In the case of some late mediaeval figures, great care is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the 
sari, i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvatl, one of the Parsvadevatas (deities 
shown on the side niches') of the Lihgauaja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few remarks about the dress shown on the body 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, riz., 
the lower garment (anfarnrasaha) which hangs down to the 
ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; secondly, 
the upper garment (nttarnsahqn) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sanghafi) worn over the two under-garments (M.M.C., 
p. 351. Of these three pieces, the last is most prominently 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fail to 
suggest one or other of the under-garments. Grunwedel and 
Vogel suggest that the treatment of the draperv was entirelv 
derived from classical art. This is acceptable to a certain 
extent, though the motif represented, as Vogel himself 
suggests, is entirely Indian. But the remark of the latter 
scholar that ‘ the indication of the drapery is indeed foreign 
to Indian art ’ (ihid, p. 351 does not bear scrutinv. In its 
support he has comnared the nresentation of the draperv on 
the Buddha images of Gandhara and Mathura with the same 
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011 tlio.se of tile G-upta and the mediaeval periods. But as I 
iiave just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian pei’iod indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse nays, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
niediieva! period, dress is represented with great care. The 
diaplianoLisness of tlie drapery on the Buddha hgures of 
Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
artists, and it certainlx' dues not testify to their inability in 
indicating the garnicnts. This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 
in the ligures of the athletes and the mythological beings 
very oiten went in tor the representation of the nude human 
i)ody; in this they had the free scope to reveal the beauty of 
tlie physical form- But this in itself seems hardly to have 
been the aim and intention ol the Indian artists; whenever 
rarel}' the}' represented the uncovered body, they were either 
actuated by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by nivtliological requirements. Thus, 
some of the Mathura Yaksinis ivho appear to be nude or just 
about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
iaksiiils are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 
the artists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 
or the nude female ligures in the mediieval art of Orissa and 
central India enqihasise the carnal character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, whei'e, however, the voluptuous element was entirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the hgure of a Jina or 
a I'lrthainkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamurti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre¬ 
historic India and !5iva-lihgas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
ways.' 

^ Cf. Hartland’s article on ' Phallicism ’ in Encijclopadia of Religion and 
Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the sirascakra 
and the prabhdvali. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Griinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander ’ (Buddhist Art, 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may w'ell be the origin of the 
later prahhduiandala or sirascakra (nimbus).' ^ In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Ivushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, wliile in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endotved wdth more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediieval sculptures different types of 
sirascakra are used to decorate the figures, the commonest oi 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
la}ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira 
describes the image of Surya as having a prahhdrnandala 
shining wdth jewMs (ratnojjvalaprahhdmandalasca). Rao says 
that the sirascakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a 
full-blown lotus, eleven ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod wliose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the sirascakra.' But the 

1 H.LLA., p, 41. He supports bis suggestion by saying ‘ Just as the tree 
behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha in the early art, remains 
in the later art when the throne is occupied, so the sun-disc behind the fire-altar 
mav well have remained there when the deity was first made visible.’ He remarks 
further, ‘ It is hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the 
cla'^sic aiea of sun-woiship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin. 
Ibid,, p. 57, fn. 1. 
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description is more appropriate in the case ot bronze images 
than in the case ot wooden or stone ones. The meduevai 
bronze \ isnu images Irom Eungpur, hrst noticed by i). B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian Archreuluyical ISurvey, 
lor the year 1911-1'2 tpp. 152-5S, Pis. LXX, LXXIj, show 
separate prabhaniandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
ninibns is carved on the back ot their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhucall, is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body ot the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvdlds or 
projecting tongues ot flame. This is reall}' the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character ot the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced bv Griinwedel to tlie ancient Indian 

t/ 

style ot carving in wood. The scholar's remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when hgures 
arc executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
hgure. This tact bears a certain relation to the Indiau 
conception of the universe—the constant merging ot 

historical persons in a system.’ [Buddhist Art, p. 3Uj.. 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
Yaksinl and similar hgures of the Tlaurya-Suiiga and Saka^ 
Kushan periods have been discovered in ditterent parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Cooniaraswaniy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘ magnihcent primitives 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner ; ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose 
(H.I.I.A., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
partially carved out of the back-slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being lully chiselled out, giving 
as -1851 u. 
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it the specious uppearauce ol' being fully in the round; but 
it is attached to its background in tlie extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relie\o-character all the same. The praUutrelit 
•sonietunes contains the emblems special to the g'od to whose 
image it serves as the background; vhile, in the case of 
.some principal ty^ies of Tisnu images [dhriiva-bcras) the 
ten arutdras are carved on it. In early and late mediaival 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative caning on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stele, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pede.slal (pltliikn) upwards is hrst the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant— yaja-surdfiJa, sometimes the animals bear 
.sword-beai'ers on their backs), then the nKikara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple ((landharvasj playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
{muhldhdri A'idyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
Icirttimukha hnial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with pi-otruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the to2i centre of the prdbhnvaU, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The knlu-inakara motif in Indonesian art .seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily determined 
with the help of its pruhhdrnli. In the earlier period 
it is usually jilaiii, decorated with the scalloj) or cable design 
at its outei- rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it aiipears in the sha})e of a rough oblong); the 
kirtiitiniklm, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-.sha})ed with tlie pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena some varieties are also 

characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore-' 

The pitjui ())• plthikd, about vhich something has already 
been .said by me in connection with (Isy/ku.s-, is iliat iiortion of 

J This was first ob.seivcd liy Stella Kianirif^eh in hui uitiele on ’Pala and 
Sena Scnlptnie^' m fluitayn. Mo 40. She ha^ uKo '•'iiLii*e>'ted that ‘ Tlie grinning 
face ’ leally stands for Hahn in her Hindu T'oyiple. 
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tbe stone slab on wliich the imaoe is shown. In its top 
layer, it is ii&nally of the form of a mahamhujn or vi.sra- 
fadma, i.c., a douhle-petalled lotus, one set of ])etals point¬ 
ing' u})ward.s and the lo'wcr set gracefully drooping down; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest cm the pericarp (karnilrfi) 
of the flower. The real ])edestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the fanrarntlia or ■‘iaptarntha type. 
trirafha and nararafha varieties l)cing uncommon; the rnthas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the ])edesta1 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor cou])le are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.c.. scihadharmbil. with her husband in the 
pious act's, the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
'vorship (i.c.. the piliopaharanas) such as a lamp (dlpn), 
a bell (qhanl/l). offering (naivedya). etc., are also figured 
there. Tn the pedestals of the early medieval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
Idossoms with stalks and leaves arc far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later mediieval period 
(late Prda and Senai these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are emliosscd. The abiwe observations show that 
the image vith its accessories, v.ilh both the prahluicciJl and 
the pllha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all 
cmbod\‘ing an organic whole. Such other pltjuifi as the 
bhndraplthn, a brief description (T whicli has already been 
given, are usuallv made of se]'iarate pieces of stone ; these are 
uormallv broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ones being narrow. Coomaraswainy makes this interesting 
remark about th^^ shape of such pif/nts, “ The altar (\ised in 
Vedic sacrificed itself, usually wide above and below and 
narrow in the middle ‘ like a woman's waist,’ is evidently 
thc prototype of the (i-sana and plfJia of later images 
(ff-7./..4..’p .41). 

I have reserved the consideration of the various kinds 
of objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last 
part of this chapter. These objects can be classed under 
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several heads like veapoiis. ini 2 )!enients, musical iustruments, 

animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes 

or emblems of the different inemlrcrs of the Hindu panlheon. 

The weapons that are usually mentioned in iconographic texts 

are cahra, gadfi, dandci. l;hcta];n, dlvnius. sdra, ahl'd^n, {yjsa, 

hhadga, parusu, ialdi, vajm. agni, miisala and 

kltaicdiign, etc. Eao not only mentions the al)o\e as so many 

important weapons, ])ut adds to the above list three other 

objects such as suidihu, t(ih],a and liahi which can also 

jnstihably be descril)ed as such. Siiuldia is an ordinary 

conchsliell which was blown in ancient times by the warriors 

in the battle held lor the puipose of inspiring theii’ own 

soldiers with hope and striking teia-oi- into the minds of their 

opponents. In the first canto of the Bhagdradglta. Sahjaya 

recounts the names of various diidduis used by the ])rinci])al 

warriors assembled in the held of Kurukseti'a, the special 

^aiiliha of ^ asudcva-A isnu licing d(>scribed as pflPirdjtDitid (said 

to have been made out of a bone ot the demon Paficajana, 

killed by the god). Tanka, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hahi, 

a plough-share, really fall under the i-ategoi’y of implements, 

but could also be nsi'd as offensiie weapons in earlv times. 

Sira is another name of the ploughshare; it is the ])artirnlar 

emblem of Sanikarsana-llaladeia. as taiika is of Siva. Cakra 

is a wdieel, tlie one par excellence lu'ld by Tisnu bi'ing Siidar- 

hna and the Pahearatra texts lik(‘ the Aliirhtidhniia 

Sainhil-d elaborately descrilie th(> latter. In art it is 

represented in two ways, eithei- as a call ^\he('l (ef. PI. X, 

Fig. 2; PI. ATI], Fig. 2) or as an ornamental disc., sometimes 

in the form of a full-blowui lotus, the iietals servim* as the 

* ^ 

spokes. Gadd or the Indian club oi- mace is usually 
repre.sentcd as thickei’ than the danda nr the ordinaiw cudgel. 
In the very early representations of this weajion found in 
some Indian coins and seals, no distinction is probablv made 
between these two weapons, one form of which seeming to 
have some similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (rf. 
PI. I, Figs. 12 and IR; PI. X. Fig. 2; PI. YIH, Fig. is and 
PI. X, Fig. 4: in the hands of the deity shown in PI. I, 
Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 in PI, ATIT, Fig. fb, the object is shown 
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siin])ly as a slmrt slender cndeel). The mace held in the 
hands of Yisnii is known as l^futniodalri or kdninodl. 
Sdiiklid, cahi'a and (jadd ai'e collectively the attributes 
j)articLilar t(j Visnu, thonoh individually the last two are 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khetakn 
is a shield eitlim- round or ohlone in shape: it is primaialy a 
weapon of defence and used to he made of wood, metal or 
skin (on accamnt of its heinp also made of hide, it is very 
often named cniDut in iconoyrajdiic texts'). D/muH.s’ and 
sdra ai'c a l)o\\ and an arrow, and special names are piven to 
the bows held hv different pods ; thus, the hows of Siva and 
Yismi ai'e called puiftldt and invhga res])cctively- The how 
held by Pi'adynmna (llanmatha, Ixamadeva—the same as 
l\lara in the Buddhist mytholopyl is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanva') and havinp- arrows five in number (pdiicosara). 
Manmatha, the dod of love, is sometimes (especially in the 
mediawal period!, endowed with a supar-cane how. Ahkusa 
is an elephant poad and pdsfi, a noose or lasso used in 
hindiu'*' one’s enemies; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (jvuiciprisay Khcajcia means a sword and 
various names are ustal to denote swords ])articidar to different 
d(‘ities: the sword of ^ asudeva-A isnu is aeada/o/, while the 
one ])laced in tlie Inind of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nisfr}}}}sa. The special weapons of tlie ('onsorts of Ssamha 
and Prad\nmna, l)otli sons of A asudeva-Ivrsna, are a 
I'helal'a and uistr'nnh respectively, their own weapons 
bein^' a mace and a how (eh. 5 k 40 
^^dmhasra naddhasitdh Pmchinmnascdpahhrf sunlpasca I 
Andijoh stviiioii co. lidnifc 

Parasii and sfilo, the weapons por excellence of isiva, 
are a hattle-axe and a trident, and in their early representa-^ 
tions are often combined (ef. PI. I, 10, 21 and 

PL YflT, Fio\ 10: for sfiln sho^vn separately, see PI. I, 
Fio*. 15: PI. ATTT, Fi^'s. 10-lR and PI. X, Fig. 4V 
IS a spear, the special weapon of f>kanda-lvai ttikiva and 
Unrga, while vciji'd, a thnnder-holt, is jiaiticnlar to 
Indra and f^iva. Vajra seems to have been represented in 
early art in tw^o different w'ays; one is elnblike in appcaianee, 
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naiTOAV ill the middle and wider at both ends icf- PI. VTII, 
Pig. 15, in the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting' prongs at its both hands (rf. PI. TTTT. Fig. JO, 
upjier right liand; PI. TX. Fig. 3—a cnjra of this variety, 
•sliown behind its personified foian on wliose liead tlie right 
hand of Zeus-Tndra is jilacedi. .Ifyni shown as a l»all of 
fire is placed in one of the hands of Siia-Xatai’aja ; it may 
also he depicted as a torch serving the ])urpose of an incendiary 
weajion. The earliest representation of afini as the 
sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha 
for the conversion of Tvasyapa) cai'ved in the enstei’ii 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediieval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illusti-ation of the marriage of fiiva-ParvatT, the 
Kalyanasiindaramurti of Siva). Mvsahi is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of Iving 
used as an offensive weapon ’: it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarama. KliatvaiKia is ‘ a 
curious sort of club, made up of the hone of the foi’carm ('ll’ 
the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen ’ fPao). This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in some of its late mediawal 
repre.sentations, this character is somewhat subdued bv the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented -wooden handle: this weapon is peculiar to the 
aive-inspiring forms of the FevT and her consort Siva, such 
as Camunda and Bhairava. 

T have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compara¬ 
tively rare in iconographic art, hut in some of the images 
of the A]vars and the Xayanmars (the South TndianVisnn- 
bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom -were historical 
persons) a fe-w such implements are sometimes shown. Sriih 
and Sruva are sacrificial ladles, the usual emblems of Brahma, 
the former for taking out the clarified butter from the butter- 
pot (njijapatra or aiija.^thali) and the latter for pouring it 
into the sacrificial fire. The same ladle was not used, as the 
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snik il it came in contact tvith the lire would be ucchista, and 
it would be improper to put it again into tlie butter-pot. 
^'arious kinds of musical instruments are represented in 
eai'ly and late iconographic art, and such names as elm, 
icnu or )iiuraii, da)iutni, saiikha, gJianld, inrdaiuja, karatala, 
etc., are well known- Vinci in the Hiniga art of Central India 
is shown as a stringed instrument like the Greek barj) or lyre; 
the liar]»-iike clnCt appears for the first time in a Bharbut 
rail ]nllar. it being jdaced in the hand of a devata, probably 
the prototype of Sarasvati, the goddess of fine arts and learn¬ 
ing {cf. PI. XVTT, Fig. 2). tsaniiidragupta is shown playing 
on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
.somewhat similar to modern esmj, shown in the hands of 
tlie meducval and modern figures of Sarasvatl and 
Vinadharadaksinamurti of Siva. Venn or niurall is the 
bamboo tlute usually placed in the hands of some youthtn! 
figures (d' Ki'sna of a comparatively late period. Dnmarn 
or 11 small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of isiva; this was wrongly recognised 
in the n])per right hand of Siva on some coins of Iluvishka 
(cf. PI. Vlir, Figs. 13 and 15) by Gardner. .^aiiCJn/ alsv) 
falls und('r the category of a musical instrument, while 
ilhnutd is a plain bell usually placed in one of the hands ol 
tiu' nudti-armed image of Parvatl. Mrdcingii,_ a big drum 
wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is sometimes 
sho^\Jl as being ])kned by the divine attendants. KaI'utdlus 
arc a i)air of metal cymbals struck against each other with 
both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
showji and are usually placed in the hands of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kcunandcdu, cikscinidld, darponct, 
kapclla, pustaka, padma, etc. KnmancJahi is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvatl and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see PI. I, Pig's. -1, ”, 8, 13; PI. 
VIII, Figk 13. 15, 16). Akmmdlu, or aksasuira, sometimes 
simjily called .sFitra, a rosary of beads of either nidivlcsa or 
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kaDuildhsa variety 'ib lomul in the hands oi Braluna, 
Sarasvail and Siva, tliuugh rarely in association with other 
deities^ (Eao). Darpana is a niiriur made of highly polished 
metal as in vogue in ancient times and is one of the attributes 
of certain aspects of the JJevL rti-^taka, the special eml)lem 
of Brahma and Sarasvatl, is usually represented in art as a 
manuscript made of palm leaves. Paibna, a lotus flower, an 
em1)lein common to many gods and godde^ses, is usually 
depicted in several varieties, such as a lolus-bud, a lull-blown 
flower round in shape, or a blue lotus ijillotpahi^ longish in 
appearance; Eao has shown that in tht^ south Indian 
Bhogastltanakamurtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to 
the right of the god always holds a full-blown lotus in iier 
hand while BhudevI who is on his left, a nlhdpala. Bhe 
same writer has alsc) observed that the South Indian images 
of SQr\a almost in\ariabl\ hold two lotus-buds by their stalks 
in their hands while the XorLli Indian onc'^, two fuli- 
blossonicd lotus flowers. Kapdla^ tlu^ most ciiai’acteristic 
emblem of some of the tearful asjjects of Siva and IMiwatl, is 
a cup made out (fl’ a hununi skull, to drink wine from which 
is one ol tlie various rites of a d'antric .s'ad/n//.7/. The Cdiinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-mi 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of tlie 
Whi-sun chief wdio was defeated and killed by him. Si\'a had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, c)f which he could 
only get hijnself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide (c/, his Bliairavamfirti which is the same 
as Brahmasiraschedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
rarely placed in the hands of the images of dtuties, a gi)at 
or ram and deer, and a cock being tlie few known to me. 
The Siva Hgure carved on the (Indimallam Lihga cai'ries 
either a goat oi' a I'am, and in some of the representations of 
the .same god on some coins of Kamshka and Huvislika 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. A ITT, Figs. Id, 15 and IVi. 
The cock 'which along with peacock ser\es as the crest of 
Skanda-Kai-ttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. I have already drawn the attention of my readers in a 
previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, Eao and Hocart 
about the multiplicity of arms of the Hindu divinities, wdiicli 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith as a 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. The views of Eao 
and after him Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Afacdonell. Coomaraswamy has fully showm in his article 
on ‘ Huddhist Primitives ’ in his Dance of ff^ica, how 
Smith's charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
m these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 
In the develo])ed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu jiantheon, particular activities were associated whth 
the individual units among them- It is no wonder then 
tliat one or more of these objects came to be I’egarded as 
spirial to different gods, thougli it must not be forgotten tliat 
the same objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in a secondary role. The mythology at the root of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Erahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-ATdic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the ATdic god of sacrifice; so, the .sraA', sniva and 
pustaka (really the A^edas in manuscript form) became his 
special emblems. A'isnu, really a composition of ATsnu 
(a A edic Adilya), AAasudeva and Narayana, and one of the 
two pi'omlnent members in the Triad (Brahma, A'isnu and 
Hiva), has, in his calra and his mount (laruda, his A'edic 
trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for the 
former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the latter the 
same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the cakra w’as 
also conceived as a weapon of war along with his other 
emblem (jadd, in order to emphasise his character as the 
chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, an 
amalgam of the awe-inspiring Eudra of the ATdic texts, the 

39-1854 B. 
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pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgeh 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the ^\'eapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
asjject, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puranic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting in his mediteval 
representations. Sarnkarsana (Balaramai, the elder brother 
of A^asudeva-Krsna and one of the Yytihas in the Pahearatra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems to be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share (halo), some¬ 
times a j^estle used in pounding corn (musala) and the 
drinking vessel {pcinapatra) emphasising his inebriety 
(Varahamihira describes him as Baladevo lialapanirmadavi- 
bhramalocanasca karttavyah 1 Vibhratkundalamekapi 
sahkhendiiinmdJiKjaiirataniih, BrhntmmhiUi, Ch. 57, V. 36). 



CHAPTER Till 
Canons of IcoNo:\r£TRY 


It lias already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
c-haptcr that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in tlie making of images. I have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera¬ 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A. G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘. . . . the rules arrived at hy the Indian 
artists do not appear to he divergent from those evolved hy the 
European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not (jood in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not ((ttributahle to the guide books' (Elements, etc., Yol. I. 
Ap)i. R, ]i. 8; italics arc iiiine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
di'ine images must not only be well-pro])ortioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to he re})resented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images arc really the aids to the attainment of 
dhi)un(n/otju (Dluiunaijogasjju saipsiddliijui pratimulaksanam 
smrtnm I Prutinulkurako marttijo ifathadhiiunarnto bhavet — 
Ilukratutisurn, lY, 147). But as very few scul]hors could bo 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarrahgaih 
sarraratniio hi kascillakse prajfninte), it would be better that 
all divine imagc.s conform to the correct pro})ortions as laid 
dowm in the sastras, for ‘ heautiful is that image which is 
made according to the canons detailed in the sdstrns, —no 
other is so ’ (t^dstrunidnena go ramgah su ramtjo ndniju era 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions 
in the fashioning of human figures vas not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted hy many ancient 
nations of the world. AV. W. H}de says, ‘ The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian 
art.’ ^ The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, ‘ divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian mf)numents display in such great 
variety.’ ^ Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all times have 
taught and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, e.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body.' In modern 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vinci, Duerer, Eaphacl and Flaxman. In Greek days there 
were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
I have already stated that tliei'e were diffei’ent schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lysippan. etc., which were 
di.stinguished from one anothei' on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the human figure. These })ro- 
portions w’ere wuitten down by sulisequent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that 'theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were wuitten by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquitv; but 
none of these have been preserved to us. .... Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions oi' statements, often 
without acknowledgement wiiich we can trace with more or 


1 Ohjmpic Victor Monnmcuf^t and Greek A thief tr Art, p. 67. 

2 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p 156. 

2 W. W . II\de, op, cit.j p. 6^. I shall presently show that in ancient and 
mediaeval India, the lengrtli of the face (from the chin to the he^innin«r of the hair¬ 
line—or the inside l^ngdh of the out^tntched palm vas. the higr|rer unit 
known as tala in terms of which the whole htogrht of the body v\as calculated. 
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less certainty to these lost treatises.'^ Polyclitus, who 
flourished in the oth century B.G. and ^as most probably 
a pupil of Agehidas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; he 
embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the ‘Doryphorus’ 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greek works on art as the Canon). Euphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.C. and 
who was both a sculptor and a painter, also w'rote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once an imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon." In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Lysippus, one 
of the inost prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He w'as 
looked upo]i b\ the later Hellenistic artists and art-critics 
as the most academic of sculptors; he j'evolutionised the 
system of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
inno^■ations and improveuients which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of tlu' Pei'gamene school, riz., Antigomis and 
Xenocrates tSrd-iInd century B.(h'), who were both A^riters 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly ti’aced to the 
school of LvsijApas. Tbev ‘ arc cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably theii' works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later waiters ' (E. A. Cardner, op. cit., 
p- t2). kfost of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, Avhere 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 


1 E, A, Gardner, .4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. -2. One can coinj.aie 
with the above statement inv remarks in tlio fust chaptci about the indclitcdness 
of \arions Indian writers on iconoiziaphy and iconometry ro tlivii prcdecessois. 

2 E. A. Gardner, op. cit.. p. -lOl. ‘ He evidently adopted imnsiially slender 
forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy building of the lolrcntan athlete. 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their resjiective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
wliich are incorporated in ancient and mediawal Indian 
3ilpaMstr(is were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow^ his own art instinct.’^ Such might or 
might not liave been the case; but it is more prol)able that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countiles of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomor^ihi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythologv and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
AVhen Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
W'orld in bygone days, he waas really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Egvedic de.scription of the deities as divo nnras, 
nrpesas (‘ men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Amdic, Epic and Puranic 
literature wdiere the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconornctric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
thcriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic divinities, even those 
gods or goddesses endow^ed with moi-e limbs than are natural, 
really present cases of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 
In the proportional heights assigned to different t^'pes of 

1 A. X. Ta<;o}’o, Xofr<f hididn ^ylafnnu|. p. He extilainfi 

the line ‘ prntiwdJnl'yiHfim snirttunA thii'^, ‘ Tmafre^; slmnW 

conform to prescribed types APhen they are to be contemplated in the spirit of AAorship/ 
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divine images in early iconometric texts, we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India. The 

Indians from a fairly early period believed in the existence 
of live different types of men ipaiicamanin^ijaiibhdya), 
which might or might not have ethnic bases. These live 
classes, according to A’arahamihira, are Hcuii-'iu, Sasu, 
Rucaka, Bhadm and Mdlacya, who are born when the 
[jlanets Jupiter, Saturn, IMars, INIercury and Venus are 
ascendant lespectively.' The height as well as the girth of 
the Ikun.-id Upe of men is laid down by the same author as 
'.)() ahyulus, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three aiujukif; each from the same ot its 

immediate })redecessor [i.e., a 3asa type of man will be 9h 
< 1 ) 1 ., a Rucaka —lUd ah., a Bhadra —1U5 ah. and a Mdlavya — 
lOH ah-).' 

Xow, images of different gods and goddesses caaiformed 
to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the hrst and the last. The astatdla images,— 

figures of goddesses usually were made according to this 

height (cf. Y. 88 in the PratUiidumialaksaiiam, edited by 
P. Bose, which reads : DlrgJuun cdstamukham kurydd 
dcvJ)id)n laksa)ia)}i hudhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were showii up to this stature,—were those which 
were 9(3 aiujida.s. just as high as a Hauisa type, according to 


^ DrliatftainJiitd, ch. 6S, vv. 1-2 :— 

Tardyraliairhaliujutdih scalisctra.^coocayaibcatustayngaih 1 
Pafti.apiiTHsdh [jra.'^-ast-d jaijantc tdnahani caksije 11 
Jliena hhurati Jiamsah }>aurena bU^ak Jiujena rucaka^xa 1 
Bhudro budht'na bahnd mdlaiijo daitya[)ii]ijena i! 

2 BrhatsamJiitd, eh. (iS, v. 7 : SannacatirahrjuJdnnm vijinjdmo (tirghatd ca 
hamsasya i ^iisanicakabhadramdJdvyasamjnitcis-tnjahgulavivrddhijd. An explanation 
is necessary about the height and girth being the same of each ol the different classes 
of men. They arc really nyagrodhaparimandaja types, in which the height of the 
figure is e(}ual to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one liand to the 
same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in tlie same line with 
the (her?t. Vydyuma or prthutd has been explained by Utpala as ‘ i/raisantahhiijad- 
vayasya piatnetnamd dliis is one of the most important cliaracteiistic signs of the 
Mahapnni'^s {Mahdpunisalaksanas) and Utpala (juotes the followiiig couplet from 
Parasaia to elucidate it hiither ’—UgcIh ayah parindhastu yasya tidyam &ar~irhiah I 
Sa narah parthico jni'ijo nyagrodhapanniandalah. For further ob:?eivations on this 
term, the leader is referred to my PratimdJaksanam (Cal. Um\. Fress), pp. 21-24, 
77-79. 
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Yarahamiliira; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a satnnparimdna or madhij(i)na class of image. 
The height of the Mo.hicija variety of men, viz., 108 (ih., 
On the other hand, exactly corresjjonded to the navnldla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 

pravara or the best class of images.^ It should he noted 

that from the descriptions given of the five dilferent kinds 
of men, the Mfdavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Mdlavija and Hamsa varieties of men alone are 

uniform." The Matsyapuruna evidently refers to the ]\I(lhinja 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tdla.'i 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(ch. 145, V. 10 ; Apddatala)]i(istnl<o nnvatdlo hluicct tii 

yah I SanihatdjCniiihuhusca daivatairaJdiipajyatv). The 
phy.sical features of the former, which are enumerated Iw 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major ainhdpurum- 
lahsanas, wliich are also the characterislie signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Mdlavyo ndyandxah sainaJdiu- 
jayugalo jdnnsumprdptaiiaato nidni.‘<ai]i pdrndiijasandiiU) 
samaruciratanurmndhynhhdye liHadca 1 Pancd.staa cordh- 
vamdsyam srutivivaramapl tryahgulotuDn cn tivyagdlptdhynin 
satkapolarn samasitadasanani ndtijiuun.'iddiiard.dliani. One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.^ 

1 Brhatsamhitay ch. 57, v. 30. 

2 Bhadra type, as Ye have seen, meabures 105 ah,: hut in veise 18 of tlse 
chapter on Pahcania)iiL)iiaviblih(ja (ch. G8), Varahauiihita tells ih that such ntcn 
are 84 ah, high {Aiiguldni navati.sca sadundnyucJiraije-na); T^tp.ala reconciles this dis¬ 
crepancy by commenting that Yhen such a t}pe of man attains to the height of 105 
an., he becomes a mrvahhauma monarch (Yadi pancottaramahqulasatam vijdyhmena 
dairghyena ca hhavati tadd sakaldvanindthah sdrvahhaumo rdjd bJiavafityarthah). 
But in the case of two other types, viz.,, $asa and RucaJea, the commentator does not 
care to make any remark about this discrepancy; in verses *21 and 29 of the same 
chapter in the Brhatsamhitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 and 
100 ahgulas. 

3 This is mdmsaiJi purndhg a sandhill Yhich has been commented on by Utpala 
as mamsaih paripilrndh .sarvdhgasandhayo yasya 1 Aniilvdndsthirityarthali, The 
Siikranitisdra la\s doY’n that those images in which the loints, bones, veins and 
arteries are hidden, are alwa}s auspicious (IV, 4,146 —Gudhasaudhyasthidhamani 
sarvadCi saiikhyavarddhinl). 
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In order lo understand the canons of iconometry clearly’, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The VaikMnasdgama 
mentions .six such ways of measurement {mdnas}, viz., mdna, 
jjniDidna, uniiidna, parimuna, upamuna and lamhanidna.' 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Eao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mdna is the measurement 
of the length of a body; pranidna is that of its breadth, 
that is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the mdna ; measurements taken at 
rigid angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdna 
measures have been noted, are called iinmdna, which 
obviou.sly means the measure of thickness; parimana is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
image.'.; npanidna refers to the measurements of inter¬ 
spaces, . . . . ; and lastly, lambamdna is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb lines. ' Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable- It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometi} 
in the Brhatsuniliitd and sec what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. A erses 1-28 of chapter o7 of this \\oik 
deal with se\'eral iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word pa)imdna, occurring 

1 Vatkhdnasdgama, as quoted by T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, 
p 60 —Foam mdnani bhavanti 1 Mdntm pramdnamunmdnam parimanamupamariam 
lambamunanuti sanmdnini. It clearly enjoms that etaissamndnainjutam beram 

Kara yet. , . „ 

2 T. A. G. Kao, oi>. cK., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 4-5. The various synonyms of 

the 6 kimls of measurements as laid do^n m the VaikMnasagama are :-,nA)ia~ 
.Vjuma, ayala, dUgha- pramina-nMara. vistrta, Uim. a.srta, vydsa, v,Santa, 

iipula tala nsknmbha, rndla: unmana—banala, ntvracn, ghana, ucchraya, tuhqa, 
unnata, udaya.' umdha, ucca, m.fkrama, mskrti, nirgama, nirgati. rudra; parimana 
-marga. prai-c<ana, nata. panndha, crti. drrta; upamdna-mvrta, mcara, antara; 
lambamdna—sulra. dlambuna (or according to another reading—sutra, lambana, 
unmitaK Eao's enumeration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the 
te.\t is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected here. 


40-1831 B. 
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only ill verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
praimlna occiiiTing in verse 1, meaning simply measure¬ 
ment; the latter, hmvever, when used in verses 3 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 10 it 
means the inter-space measurement— l^unthdddnldaht 
hnlayani hrdaijfnuulhhi ca tatpranidnena'). The measure¬ 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistlrna 
(4, 13. 15, 25), citata (5), prthida (5), vistdra (0), ripuJa 
(9 —calpuhju in 22), prthiitd; the measui'ement of length 
is indicated by the words, duiryliija (4, 15), diiuta (4, 18; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dJrgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchrdya (10), dijdiua 
(14), mdna (17), ut-'<edh(i (19); the tei'ins parlndha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 20) and 

paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) ai-e used to denote the girth, 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-s])ace measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
coui'se of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he exjdains the 
term ucchrdija by auccijn (10), dijduia by rifthamhlia (14— 
djldmato vislidmbMdifynrtJuih, but compare the Vaildidna- 
mgauia text quoted above, where i'isLuiid)Ji(i is used 

as a synonym of pramdnu, i.e., the width measure¬ 

ment), parimha by purlmdndaJya (22 —fat parindJia.stayoh 
punmdndulyam) and i-edha In (ifuiddtlnja (23). The words 
mdna, unmdna and paindna occur in the -laina Kalpasdtra 
in its description of IMahavTra's body; the passage, 

))ian'-itnm<inappamdna-padij)iinna - sajaya-sarL--d)iiga-su)ndar- 
dniyam, has been translated by -Tacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length’ OS'.71.70., XXTI, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the thive words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the SvetadvTpa. visited by Xfirada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
pralrti of X’arayana, are described in the Mahdhhdntta as 
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^(Una-)iulnun)nnnnh (\'angavasi edition, XII, 835, lU). 

Xow, HKina meaning lieiglit in tliis ii}it)i'l)ia ouglit 

to mean width ('here the measurement from t!ie middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of tlie other, when both the 
arms are outstretched op^wsite ways in the same line with 
tile cdiest). This is really the nijaijrodhaiHirnncDujdJu sign of 
the INrahaimrusas, about which something has already been 
said: so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 

given to uni)inna by Rao, viz., thickness. Xilakantha 
wi’ongly explains this Mahablilvdta passage in his 

commentary when he writes, )n'lna.<c()n))iani>'pdiiunm-icd 
sdinau //csdiH te, for there can be no question of the 
iipainanas (the measurement of the interspaces') being the 
same as the )ii(ina (height) and unnulnd {really vijfnna or 
rilftipDiid. as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words i)hdna-dii))ulnd-])pdm-dnd in the Jaina text 
(pioted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) didud 
and itnmfina are paDinnn, i.e., full and equal ' (the word 
pdmdUd being not used in its technical sense here)-' It 

has been shown that the tt'rin pdvindhd, according to the 

Vnihhdddmijddid, is a synonym of parijiulnd which has been 
explained by Rao as the measni'ement of the girth or 
jieripherv. Xow. Rarasara, as quoti'd by T^tpala, while 
describing the niidfivotlhapdriiiidtuldld sign, uses the term 
porimha in the sense of vijdiiCDnd. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Mat-'^iidpurfuid. whose author fully 
explains it." 

It is time now to cx])lain the significance of the different 
units, diujuid and tnh. in terms of which the height of the 
Indiaii images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 
universal in its a]iplication, inasmuch as it was used not 

1 Pratimahil^iifudm, C. V. Press, p. 7^^: or if Humana is taken to mean 
lielobt in tlie Kalpus-ufra and Mahal>ha}nfa passasres, then mauiu which may mean 
anv kind of ineasmenient. «5}ioRld signify vijdijftma. 

2 Mnt'tyapurdna. Van^avasi edition, Ch. 42, verses, hl-2 : Mohddhanvr- 
dhardscaiva fretdyum calravarttinah \ Sarvva'^al^auapdrudyfe }iiin<{rodhapanman- 
daJdh ’’ Xifatfrodhau fu ^mritiu hdhft viyniio uifiKirndda Hcijatr I Vydmrna titcclirdifi} 
y(i)iHa nta urddhi'antu drliiunhl Samar, hrdyah panndha uyuyrodhapariynandnhth' 
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only in the measurement ol the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term ahgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purumsilkta (R. V., A. 90), the Purusa is 
de.scribed as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 ahgulas (Sa hhfiDinn ciscato 
ertva atyatisthaddaMiigiilain). In the 3atapat]ia Brrih))iaHa 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
tire-altar by finger-breadths; for the sacrifice ]>eing a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here : 
these fingers are his lowest measure (tasyaisavamd mdtrd 
yadahgulaya}}) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulhasidras, which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars iredls and ugnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kdmya yajnas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.^ Three different kinds 
of ahguJas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are indnnhgnta, indtrdhgtila 
and dehalabdhfinyuJa. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brliatf^avitiitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
paranmnu. A rajas fa speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paranuinns; a hfildgra fthe tip of one single hair), a 
liksa (the egg of a louse), a yfika (a lon.se), a yara 
(barley-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a hdVigra measuring the same 
as eight particles of dust.° But this type of ahgula could 
hardlv have been used as the unit of measurement by the 


1 ‘ A rrd'i is a raised altar on winch the w'as porforiHcrl and on wliich 

sat the persons performing tl'c ceremony, namely, the sacrifjcer, the Hota, the 
Adbvaryu, the Rtvik, etc. An arini is an altar for keeping the fire’; J.LS.O.A., 
Vol. VII, p. 30. 

2 Brhatsamliltd. Cli. 57, verses 1-2 : JaldntutrKjc hhanan yadanutaram 
darsamm rajo ydiil Tadvindydt paramdnitm prathomam faddhi prarndnandm \\ 
ParamdniirajohdldyraliksdyiUam ijato'ngulam ceti I Astagundni yathottaramangu- 
lamekam hhavati saiikhyd |l 
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ic()iiograi)hery of ancient and mediaeval India. The ^vidth 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
tlie same of the unit Y'hich was adoi)ted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of ahgula known as nmtrdhgula or a unit 
of the relative type- This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee Avho causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up' (Rao). This relative measurement was 
[)erhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dchalahdha basis; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was princi})ally ado])ted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the mfitrfihgula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Suliranitimra-, this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist fch. lY, Sec. 4, Yerse 8'2, 
S cased ni ustcscatu rtJio'njh') li ya hgiila m pa ril'lcft it a in). In 
the PcatiinrmulnaJnl-sanain edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse ]u'actically the same 
definition of ahgiiJa (Palhirdiulin catuchhilgo nidpananujitlih-'l 
smrtd). Hci'e the word pallavn is used in placf' of niiisti, 
pallaca evidently meaning the palm of the band [Jiura- 
palhica, cf. the use of the woi’d in the same sense in the 
Raghucamsa, III, 7— Lateva samnaddha-manojfiapallava); 
the fourth part of one's fist and the same of the middle of 
one’s palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be? ^AT11 it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich dcvolce? The Avord 
sea in the t^id'canitisnca passage is significant. The same 
Avord occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhntsamhitd (cb. 57). aaIici'c the author dcscilbes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image: it reads— 
Svairahgukipranu'innirdrddasn ci'dlniatudijainm ca nutlduini. 
Utpala’s commentary on the aboA-e line is very interesting; 
for it giA'es us a sure clue to the meaning of the Avord sen. 
It reads— YasmCit l-ddhdt pd-ylnadiMdecl jiratiinn kciyute 
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taddairgli ijiini pltdinpramdnavh'arjitam dvddadiihlidgn- 
cibluihtam lined tatraiko hlidgn naradJul kdrijoli so'hguhi- 
sahjiid hliiirdti J Ya^mddinjtddhikamnhgnlasdtain pratiuia- 
pmiH'dnain rdli.pjdti I Srdirdhgtilnprdiitdnairifi I Prati- 
nidijdh f^vdirai i)fiiiairahguhiprn}]utndiri)utkhdtn radandin 
dcddadaiKiuldnii ristJnidin I'ipiildmdijdtdm cd dlrghum 
kdmjani. 

It enn l)e freely translated thus :—‘ The term diiguht 
is derived in this inaiiiK'r; first, the hei<tht of the block of 
M'ood or stone out of rvhich the image is to he made, 
leaving aside that ])ojtion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should he divided into 1'2 equal paits ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 0 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the dhguhi unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 103 ahguJdH: lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should he 12 such 
ahgulds, l.e.. the dhguln of the image itself.' This is 
really the dchalahdhd niujiihi or dehakguld which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can he 
made with I'c'gard to TTpala's manner of dfdining the term 
aiignla. He says it is the 108th part of the nK-asmaal 
material from nhich the image is to he made, oidy leaving 
out the })edestal (plthd'i. If by pTtlui, he iiuams tin' stele 
(the jntliikd oi’ phidlkd and praldiniddl combined) of the 
image, then he is quite coi'rect. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise: because, from the 
portion of the material without tlu' ])edestal not only the 
image itself, hut also the dirddcdkra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prdbhftndi was carved out- 
The basis of this dchalahdhd ahgula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, llu' 
Haijaslrsa Pancardtra says— Ahhipretaprarndnantii nacadha 
pravihhdjdiict I Xavame hhdsknralrldidkfer-hhdgah ard- 
ngulamiicijate, i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 0 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times {bhcn^l'ara—{iditga —12 dditgaP, one of 
these subdivisions is then called an ahgula. The Xdmda- 
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puruna makes a similar statement in these lines:— 
I'imhanifniantu navcuUnl procvhraijdt sainvibJidjija vai I 
Bhdguin hhdgnm tato bhftyo Wiuveddvddakidhd drija 1 
TddaiKjiiIuin siiudcidibasyctid In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts i9 x 1-2) I'efei's to navatuhi iniayes only, 
not to images of larger (dasatdla or uttanuidaiatdlu) or 
smaller {astutdla, saptutdja, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 aiigidas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is })rovcd by A'arahamihira’s observa¬ 
tion that the hgures of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and of 
Rali, the son ol ATrocana, should be 120 aiigubts in height: 
the other groups of images ))elonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 (litijnJds from 
its immediately preceding one, i.c., the best type of 
image should he less than 120 (liiguhis by 12. i.e., 108 
(liuiulds, the medium one 12 uii. less than 108 (i.e., 901 
and the inferior one 81 aii.'- The Vaibhdnasdgama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with finlher interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down ; Beyntsedliain tntfdlucascna 

1 Both the above extiacts are lioiii Ilarihluilticilrr'^ii. iilusu 18. The 

I'uwna says tbe same thing in the toup*?!— SiJa))} fit BdKidha li^diajijd nuvd- 

Surpa (^houhl bo SilnjiV-bhal'tnih hhCigam avauQulnmu, ijate 

It shoiihl he noterl that praindna in the Haijasii^u oxrnirt moans length or height; 
hut the AVonU mana and urchraiiu (oi i(< < hradn] in the Xaradupnidna passage are 
«}>!)»opnately used. 

2 Bihat^^amhitd, ch. 57, v. 3''); Dn^aratlialunaiio Rdmo J^uJisca vairocanih 

vimMim 1 Dvad<i<nhriniid R’<)dh pravarnsamahynuapanmandlL. Ttpala’s com- 

meiitaiy on it is t\onh quoting : Da<iirathiipuiro ndinnli 1 Viioca}iaput}a,ka Balih 1 
Vim^fitijuJhilanianguh'iRitam Idnjamityarthah 1 AnipVi pnifima diddaRiladtaditsala- 
Junatcena pracara^iumd nijunaparuxundli bhacanti] VimsatyadJuhddangidasal- 
riddvddnsrn'iguhlnyapdnjddjidhiham satamangiiJCinam -prainna pradhCma hhavati I 
Tato'pi dvddasal-amapdsija j^arpvu ufyaiKiuhi^amri madhyajud bhnvuti 1 Tato'pi 
diddn.RiJxiWiapdsyn ratiirasityafiguld nyfttuii.annidnd pjafnud bhaiati I i:>v(iirahgula- 
pramdntindvnda^avidlrnnmdyatam ca iiiKlbam'-itydiirnu nydytua yd pratimoktd 
sdddiignliim ^atamadhiknm hhaLciti I ladairolbttn “ DaUuaUuilanayo Rdmo 
BaJisca vauocanih Ritam vi))u<am ” ityasmin dvridii^duUmafiguldnamadhikananj 
tairadhihena parirndnah kdnjali san'di-aijavdmlm 1 Emm hlnatvc ^pyamipdta 
eirtifanuhtam indy a fa iB. 

It may be incidentally remailnd heie that an image of Bali the demon king 
is mentioned along ttith that of Xhisarathi Kama, one of the iiiiainatOM foims of 
Visnn. But Bali’s image was an object of veneration to the de\oat Vaisnavas, for 
lie was one d' the gieatest devutoes of U'^iideva-A isnu, lids the lea^on wliy the 
images of tlio Ai\ais and the Xavanmais aaok. \eiv fteqiioutiy given impoitant 
positions m South Indian Vaisnavu and Saiva shnnos respecti\eiy. 
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vihh(ijyatku}nictm dehidabdluiiigiihim tudast/inisuyi yavatniti 
i.c., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tfdn is a dehalahdhiihgiilci, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 
that if the image be a dasatdia one, then l/120th part of it is its 
aiigida, and if an a.^taUila one, l/96tli part of it is its ahgida 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the term svena = svamunena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry; he writes ; ‘ As regards the 

expression sva-munena, it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an ahgida or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals vho are to be measured 
(J-R.A.S., 1911, pp. :208-09j. Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as Idskii, pmjdpatyu, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of mancthgidad But the iconometric text.s 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an ahgida of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
ahgida is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
ahgidas, al'si and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three ahgida.'^, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, dhavamya and dal^fiiud, raina (three Raina.'i: 
Dasarathi, Bhargava and Balarama), giina uhree gums : 
sattca, rajas and tamas) etcd 

^ The following is the measure :— 

'24 ahgiilas or mdndhguJas make 1 Ja-'jhu 

25 ,, ,, ,, 1 prdjdpatya 

26 ,, ,, M 1 dhanurgralia 

27 ,, ,, 1 dhaniirmusti 

4 dhannrmiistis ,, 1 danda, 

Rao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called danda is employed in asceitaining 
laige lengths like tha^, for instance, of a street m a village’; liao, op. cif., Vol. I, 
App. B., p. 2. 

2 The VaiVidna<id(jamd supplies iis with the following list 1 ahgula = miirtu 
tndii, vUvamhhard, molsa, iilta; 2 angiilas-lald, golala, ah'ini, Rngma. b.dhmana, 
cihaga, paksa: 3 ahgulas = ag7n, rudraksi (three eyes of RmJra), guna. arna, 

kdJa, hVa, rama. varga^ madhya: 4 ahgulas = v€da, prati.^pid, jdti, kara, abjajdnana 
(4 faces of Brahma, horn of lotus), yuga, tiirya, turiya: 5 ahgulas^vtsaya, indriyaf 
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I have already suggested that the other relative ahgula 
unit {viz., that based on the \vidth of the middle digit of the 
mediu'^ of ‘dther the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might hate been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
matrahgula was worked out for the detailed measurements; 
but this ttas done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit {hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty.^ This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which tvere meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also basetl on the same of the door of the particidar 
temple. Thus, A'arrihamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal.*" The author, 

hJiata, sulifatu^thd, prtJtud; 6 aiigulds— Varnia, rasa, samaya, gdyatrl, 

J.rttihd. lumardnana (six -aces, of Kuinara oi Skanda-Kaittikeya), kausilia. rtu: 7 
aiujulas = [idtala. muni (.seven J'^is), dhdtii, loha, iisnik, rohiin, dvipa, aiuja. 
iimbhomdi-, S ahrjida.s = lakapula lA&tadikx.alas, the guardians of the eiglit quarters), 
ndga, uraga, vasu, anustup, gana; 9 ahgulas = hrhaii, (yra/ia (navagrabas). randhra 
tiiavadvdra, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), Kanda (Nava nandah, the nine 
Nanda Kings of Jtagadha), siitra; 10 ahgu]as = dik, pradurbliara, nadi, pankU: 
11 aiigulas = rudra (Ekadasa Eudras), tristup: I'd ahyulas = ntasti, mukha, lala, 
ijama, arka (Suiya—Aditya), rasi, jagati: 13 angujas = atijagan; 14 angulas = 
manu, iakvarT; 15 ali.r=atisaki-arl. tithi; 16 ah. = knya, asU. indukald', 17 an.= 
ntya.sf,; 18 ah. = smrti. dhrti: 19 ah. = at,dhrti- 20 ah. = krti-. '21 ah.^prakrtt; 
22 ah. = dkrti-, 23 an.-nkrti; 24 ah. = sarnskrti: 25 ah. = atikrli ■, 26 an.=utkrU; 
27 ah. = naksatra (there are 27 stars or constellations--Asvim, Bharanl, Krtt.ka, 
Rohinl, etc.)'. Eao, op. cit., Tol. I. App. B, pp. 59-60; a few errors emended here 
have crept in Eao’s translation of this part of the VaikhanasSguma, ifxd., pp 3-4. 

1 Brkatsarnhm, ch. 57, v. 49 : Samnijd tu hastamatra vasuda iwstadta- 
yorchrta ^iratimdl Kscma.siMiksaya blwcet trycalur-hastapramana yd. Here the 
use o'f the word yramdna is to be noted: it means height or lengtlymeasurement 

= Brhatsamhitd. ch. 57, v. 3: Devdgdradvdrasy^tdmsonasya yaslrU- 
ijn'msuh 1 ratpindikripramdnam pratimd taddngunapanmana '1 

41—1854 B. 
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however, is a little rouiulabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayasirm Pancariltra; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should he divided 
into 8 ecpial jiarts; two of these should constitute 

the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low.^ It is to be noted that' 
the surface of the pedestal should be sipiare, its lengtli 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should lie 
half the height of the image." The above details generally 
apply to the dhniva-henm (in the case of Vismi images) or 
cicala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 
calCtcala variety).^ The Matsijapurdna distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measui’e more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/lGtli part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the iittama or best class) or less than it (of 
the inadJiyaina, i.c., middling, or lianistJia, i.e-, the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


1 Hayaslri^a as quoted by Gopala Bliatta : Di'arocchrfnja.^yu 

mastadJin tattu hnrayet 1 BJidijadcaycna prafitndm tnblidglJ.rtL'u tat punah 1 

Pindikd hhdgatah kfiryd ndtinud nacoiiJintd But the Mutsyniifornia (eh. "loS, 
vv. 24-251 With the addition oi‘ one line to the al)o\e supplu^s with the in¬ 

formation identical with that ^iveii by the Brluitbinnhitd: after tlie first line 
dcurocchrdyusya, etc., placed—B/id y a nu’Amp tcit/p^tyalt id }uiri.<isdantn yad 
hhacet: then follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Haya.slr.ja. 

2 Xdradapancardtray as quoted by Gopala Bhatta ; Vinthnniunad ijathd 
pltham kurydd devasyn tacchniu \ Cntiirasfum ca tud iiddhi catiirasrdyatani tn 
vd , Vimbocc]irdya^<famaip plfham panfascaivu vi^trtdni} Tadanldheiionnaftny 
knryddetat sdmdnyajiiksanani'] 

3 Bao refers to one of the modes of clas^ityinn the images, viz., cola 
(mo\ahle), acaJa (immovable, penuanentlv placed in shrines) and raldcaja (which 
is permanently enshrined, but can also be lemoved on ceremonial occasions); op. 
cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 
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inuioe nieai^ure more than I 'Kith part of the full liei^ht of 
the shrine.‘ 

A few 11 uire words aliout tlie word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of whicli the anoiila became a 
constituent, need lie said hei-e. The Vaikhanasiltjaina informs 
us that a tfila is constituted of 1’2 aiuiulafi and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vita-'^ti, tniikha, ijama, 
aria, ra.Vi and jatjatr, of these, liowever, vitasti and miilxhn 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Prafnmm(lnala],-sana (H) 
says, ‘ fa unit off 1’2 ahcjulas is knoun as a tala, rifasti or 
nud'ha ' (Dvadnxaitgulitalam ca rifasfJrmuhlunneva ca). Tlic 
'ninkha as well as vitasti is 12 ahcjajas ; r/fu.sfi is the distance 
between the extended thumb and. little finoer, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended jialm 
(PI. YT, figs. 2 Y 3). The Matsyapurdna uses the word )nukhn 
in the passage SraklydiujaliDidnena muh'hani sydddedda- 
sdiuiiihii)}, i.c.. the inuh'ha or the face of the image 

(equivalent to a tdhd should be 12 m'n/Hh/.s of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
{Mukha))id}icnti karftavyd sanTdrayarah'alpand, cdi. 253, v. 
Ibi. The author of the Purina then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 ibu/a/u-s'. the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breastb I hhaija {i.c., niulpia or fdJa)-, 
(the space! from the chest to the navel, I hhdgu'. from the 
navel to the fto]) of the) organ, 1 hhdya: the thighs arc two 
hhdyas ami the patella of the knee, 4 mq/a/a-s’; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet! measure two 
Idiayas in height, the feet being four ahfjulas high." The 

' ,h, ^v, 2-2-r,-. AngiiUhaiinm-n.Innihluia vilastim 

nuritdii;, tii\ Grbr rii I'lutniia Idriib tuVlhila hiidliaih " 

pri-ixddnih k'lrtUniiri tuUhtkn fofafi 1 nrjVi’/altjniikinpfhd tii h'nryli nttnnu.ia- 

totnh 

2 Mnlsiiapurfina. cli 2oS, -iO-iri • Pratiminnuhhamdtipna narabhdrjdn 

pral-alpaiiet \ CatnuitiUKhl }>}iarr<l qnvfi hhu(jpua Jirdayuw piainh 
adhfih Kdnjd bhrKjcnaikfna <'ohh<nid I Xdhhrradlnisfatbd mrdhrnn] hhdqenQik''na 
UJpaijetl DubJulgeJiadohlnlrd innuni catorunguJe' Jnnghc di^ibhdrje vikhij''ifr 
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full height of the image as given in the BrhatsaniJiit'a is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (cli. 57) we arc told that 
the face-length is 12 aitgiilas ; verse 5 tells ns that the neck 
measures 4 ahgtdas: then in verses Ih and 17, the heights of 
the other parts of the body are given.^ A glance at Plate VI, 
Fig. 1 uill show the distribution of the height of an image 
mea.suring 108 of its own ahgiila and it should be noted that 
the part above the l-esarelihd (hair-line) is not included 
in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, 
the word tdfa is mentioned, though in the Matsijapurdna a 
brief reference is made to the dahtfila images of Eama 
(Dasarathi), Bali the son of Yirocana. Yarfilia and Yaiu- 
simha, and the saptatdJa image of Yamana.' One should 
refer in this connection to the iittamn, madhijama and 
odhnma dasatdla and seAcral other varieties of the other 
Mia measurements like navarddha tdla, uttninn nuratdia, 
satryahgiila navaMla, navatnia, n^tatdla, saptatdla, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vail'hdnnsdgama, Kdrand- 
gama, ^^ilpnratnn and others. The Vaikhdna!<d<iama savs 
that images of Yisnu, Brahma and 8iva should be made 
according to the ultamadamMla ff24 ahgulns), of 8rt, 
Bhumi, Pma, and 8arasvatl, according to niadhijamadasatala 
(120 ahgalas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Rurya, C'andra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Riidras, the eight Yasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Rosa, Biirga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Bsis, according to the adhcima- 
dahtdla (110 ah.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera'), tbe Kavagrahas, and other deities should measure 
nacdrdhatdla (114 ah.), while the lords of the Baityas, 

padati ca caturangnlau. The ?nm-totaI of the above is just 10^ afigulas; the 
heiglit of the skull or scalp is not included in the above for Ihe teasnn that it is 
f?enerally put inside seme sort of a croY:n or head gear, which according to the 
same authority is 14 aiujulas high (Caturddainyignlasfadi (inmauHrasya prnl'trtitaJi). 

^ Kanthdddvddasa hrdayam hrdaydyinCihhi ca iatpramdnenn I Nahhi- 
madhydnniedhrdntaram ca tatiulyamevoktam"^ rrw cangnJarndnaisraturyutd 
vimsatistathd janghe I Jdniikapicche caturahgule ca pddau tattulyau. 

2 Ch. 259, rr. l-'2~Dasat-dlali smrto R-dmo Balirvairocani.gfathd'^ VdidJw 
Xdrasimhasca saptatdlastu Vdmanah. The Brhatsamhitd also, as T have already 
shown, refers to tbe 120 angula image of Dasarathi Kama and Vairocani Bali, but 
^oes not use the word tdJa, 
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Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Grandharvvas and Cfiranas should be uUamn- 
navatala (112 ah.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devahalpauianujas, j^erhaps the same as the 
maJidpurusas) should measure satryahgida-navatala (111 ah.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatala (108 ah .); 
a.stathla (9G ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatdia (84 ah.) for 
A'etalas, .^attdla (72 ah.) for pretas, pahcatdJa (00 ah.) for 
hunc-hbacks, catastdla (48 ah.) for dwarfs, tritdia (36 ah.) 
for Bhiitas and Kinnaras, dvitfila (24 ah.) for Ivusmandas 
(■? Kumbhandas) and chatala (12 ah.) for Kabandhas.^ 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable ^^■ork on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsainhitd, nor I t^^ala’s com¬ 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi¬ 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it (Brhntmpihifrj, pp. 776-78). The 
Pralimalalsanam (edited by me, C. F. Press, 1032) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the A^■ord tdla. 
But most of the other woi'ks dealing with iconometry, wliicb 
cannot be gi\en a very early date, not only use it l)ut 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it ])rove that 
Mia as a higher unit in iconometiT was a comparatively late 
introduction, the earlier mode of distinguishing tbc well- 
known varieties of measurements lacing in terms of the lower 
unit, the ahgiila? I cannot help quoting the following lines 
from Gopinath Eao for elucidating my point : “ The reader 
woidd be inclined to Irelieve that the phi'ases daiaMla, 

* T. A. O. Kao, op. dt.. Vol. I. .^pP- B-. P- Tlie text further says 
that eat’h of the above tala laeasureiiients lias three ''anotics, ri^., uttauiOt 
madhyama and adhama {le^am pratycliamuttamomadhyamridhamahlicdani hhavanti), 
it being understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 angulas 
more and 4 angulas than the middle one vliich is normal. Sri-Kiimara gives 
us a very detailed account of all these different tala measurements and their sub- 
varieties {3ilparatna, T. S. S,, Voh 11. pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tn-fdM 
images, it is simply mentioned ‘ Tridcyekatalameydnam pratimdndm vicaksanah I 
Ahgopdhgadimdndni pronnaijet purvasdstratah ’il The text enjoins that images of 
Ganapati (Vighnesa) should be made aecoiding to the uttama-pancatdla or 
madhyama-paficatdla measurements, some details of which are also appended. 
Kao has fully utilised this text in his work on ic( nonietry (Tdlamdna, M.A.S.L, 3). 
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pancdtala and cl-dtala mean lengths equal to ten, live and one 
iaia respectiveh', but unfortunately this interpretation does 
not seem to agree vith the actual iiKnisiu'enients; for example, 
the total length of an image made according to the uttamn- 
damtrdu measurement is idl aiujulas and the tnlu of this 
image measures 13-d (iiujiil(i.‘< ; dividing the total length by the 
length of the tilhi we hnd that there are only 9 tnhis in it ; 
again, the total length of a cdtustlld image is dH dhtjdlas and 
Us tdlu is S ahtjnld^ and therefore there are 0 tdJas in this set 
of projiortiuns " (Kao, T'lldindna oi' [conome^rij^ p. 35). His 
authority as regards his asseition about the length of the 
tala in the aho\e ca-es is the f'ujdjua literature (cf. his table, 
op. cU.. ]))E 3(i-37). He could not offer any satisfactoiw 
explanation of this disci'cpancy, his only r-^mark being 
there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.' It is possil)le that 
originally tho'e "uas uevei' a tdhi unit of such vai'xing 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literatiu'e; 
over and above the smaller diujnla unit, a higher one comput¬ 
ed in terms of aiKiula was known (used in differentiating 
between the /nv/za/m. saiiui and ntjana images of A'anaha- 
mihira). Tliis larger unit was composed of 12 aiKjuldn, hut 
was not inferred to as a laid in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that INagnajit s work on iconography and iconometrv 

iPralini'lhiksaud) has not been discovered as vet and there 
is no knoAving whether the 14 aiujalas lengthwise measure¬ 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 
quite likely that the iahi of different mesaurements was 
a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of ai-riving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further siqiported by the fact that in all the 
texts, both early and late, this unit of T2 aiuinhis is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit- 
Varying face-lengths in different tyjies of images as recorded 
in the conqiaratively late iconometric texts were never 
mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 
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\V. S. HilcUnvay explains tula (lie writes ' tliahiin mean¬ 
ing a short span ') and aiKjida in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height di^ided into one ol live different sets of proportions, 
nA., iO, y, iS, 7 or 5 ecpial parts ol the whole height, i.e., 
du.sa, nuiu, usta, supta or panca Ulhis respectively; the tala is 
now divided into Id eciual ])arts, each part being termed an 
•liiijiiJu, which is again divided into 6 eipial parts called 
'/(ifu.s- for the purpose of mure minute measurements. For 
still more miuute measurements, the ijavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.’ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an eaify age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian -sflinpafis. 

1 have already shown that several early iconumctric texts 
record the length of the face as eipial to its width, both 
being Id aiujulaa. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two aii(jiihi‘< more than 
its width, the lormer being II aii<iiilas and the latter Id. 
Varriliamihira mentions the luniK' of Faguajit, who recoi'ded 
this Drurula ))iana in two verses of his chapter on Pmtiaui- 
htlisuiuun, the first of which with Ftpala s commentary on 
it has already been ([noted b}' me in p. dy. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Xagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be Iti aiujulu-^ sahrsanicuyinn sodasa 

dairghyenu Xagnujitpyal't<tai, ch. 57, v. I5d I t[)ala supplies 
us with the line from Xagnajit's work in his commentary 
(TatJui ca Xagnajit—Dcyaiigiihl lesa)rlhainnn ))uihliu))i 
i<y(lf sudasuhgIlium). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttumudimtiilu variety, as laid down in tlu' various 
South Indian texts like Kurandguma, Kumihugnma, Vai- 


I W. S. Hadaway. ' Some Hiudti isilpa^u&fraa1^1 i, p. 37. 
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khanasagama and 3ilpanttna, is also 13| to 14 ahgida& 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
134, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it)/ The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian iconographic 
art from a very early time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravida measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid dowm in the Pratimalaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 134 
ahguhis long and it should be divided into 3 parts, ciz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 ahgulas, the portion below the nose 
down to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(4 ahgulas according to the Chinese translation of the text 
and 14 according to its Sanskrit original).” But the 
Krhjd-samuccaga, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist iconometry, expressly says 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 44 
aiigulas. Eeference may be made here, in passim, to the 
face-length of the Mdlanya type of men as referred to by 
Varahamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 13 ahgulas ; the passage —pahcuslau corddhvamft- 
syam —has been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way:— paPica ca astau ea pahcdstau trnyodasuhguldni \ 
UrddJivnmdsyamurdhvddhamdnendsyain civukdllaldf/intam 
ijlivat trayodasdhgiilam hhavati. It should be noted, how'- 
ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord¬ 
ing to the above Buddhist text nearly corresponds to the same 
of an image of the iittamadasaUda type (the former measures 


1 Ear,, Tdlamdna, p. 44 :— 

1. End of the front hair to the alusisfitra —4 an, 4 tjavas. 

2. Aksisiitra to ndsikdnta (end of the nose)—4 ah. 4 yavu,^. 

3. Ndsilidnta to oivulanta (end of the chin)—4 ah. 4 yarns. 

Total 13 an, 4 ijavas—Kdrana and Kdmikdgamas. 

In the Vaikhdnasdgama and Silparatna each of the above sections is 
reduced by 1 yava, so that the total length of the face becomes 
13 an. 1 yava. 

2 Prafinuilnksanam (C. T". Press, 1932). vv. 2-3 (p. 10). 
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125 aiujitlas in height, tlius being only 1 ahgiila in excess of 
tlie height of the latter), the height of a Mdlacija type is only 
108 ahgidas. 

It nill be of interest now to compare Iniefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in vogne among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only ol the l)road vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know¬ 
ledge of the intiicate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted Iw the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the very early 
Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of vhicli ends not at tlie top of the 
head, Init at the top ol the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the fith square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the lOtli, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus i-th of 
the rest of the body. Ender the same system, the sitting 
figure occrq)ies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Eepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.* 
In teims of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the ei’cct human figure iqa to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astiii~ila mcasui-ement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses.' The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholai's in diffei’ent pai’ts of the body; Blane s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 

1 Jean Ca[>art. E(jupturn .1”?, p. 1'3G. 

2 P. K. Aoaiva tshni he says that the taJamana as a sculptural 

measiireinonr denoted a s\steui in which the length of the face including the head 
is stated to he the unit. Another statement of his, viz., ‘an image is of da.<ataJa 
nieasuie when its whole length is equal to 10 times the face including the head’, 
is also incorrect. P. K. Acaiya. Dictionanj of Hindu Architecture, pp. '2*21-22. 

42-1854 B. 
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agamic reference to the width or lengtli of the middle digit 
of the mediiis used as the basis in India [cf. the 1 ei/.7n7n«-S((- 
gmna passage— Pui’iis(i-‘<ya dii],'stn(t]i(i>>t(inHidhy(un('ni(jiih'rin(i- 
dhyumaparvani cistCiram dyafcDii cci mdtruhgiiknn). The 
famous statue of the Dorvplionis or Canon in which the 
(ireek scidptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The complctcst of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Xaples IMuseum ; ‘ it represents 
a voung man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles arc strongly develo[)ed, though ^\■e must allow 
something here for the e.xaggei’ation of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in propoj'tion, about one-scrcntli of the total 
height, and its squareness of slndl and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 
power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A. 
Cardner, op. cif., pp. 3()()-()2E Put the tecimique which was 
follow ed i)y the same artist in his bronze statues lof Avhieh 
eopies only ai'e extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineatiou 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much l)etter advant¬ 
age than it is shown in iiiarble. Tlu- statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillai-, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
wliich has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus's Amazon, 
shows the s(piai-e and vigorous form of the athlete w ho, 
though female in sex, is male in modelling and pi'oportion ; 
her head with its s(iuarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem¬ 
bles greatly the head of the P)or\'phorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer projK)!’- 
tions : this is piwed by Praxiteles's scu]])ture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
coA'ered by the Cierman excavatoi's in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles's ideal of 
Cfreek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the Avhole of 
the left leg below the knee arc broken and so Ave cannot 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head lo tlie full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which \\as so in the Cc'.se of Polyclitus's Canon. One of his 
other statues, ciz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies,), proves the same truth. I'he goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for¬ 
wards, with the weight of the body earned along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
ill an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Creek sculptors mIio was the 
acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyuuian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of ai'tistic tradition.’ 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the sijuare ami 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller {^ihout une-cighth of the total height instead of one- 
scccnth), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.'^ 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the lull height of the human 
tigure, which is iiorniallv followed bv tlie modern artists of 
tbc west in their work. Alfred F!’i})p and Ealpli Thompson 
have shown, in their work on Human Anatonnj for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of ait anatomy 
will do Avell to remember that the more exact the measure¬ 
ments which arc made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules therefrom’ (p. ’255). 8till, it seems the AA estern 

1 E'. A. G.ii’tlncT, o/c M’f., p. 4:311 : itttlus die nunc. L\^il)pus a^u^ oik- 

of the carhctat sculjttorrf to iiiticiluee the piio' ilhe of iiiakin.u nu n anil tilings, 

not as they AA’cie in natme (Avlii-h avus the niotle of the o.uiio] (.neek ^(‘tilptoi•')> 
hnt as they appealed to h<^: that is to .ay, he did not ?o intirh eoiisuler tlie 

coueetness to natiiio of the actual inatciial form of his AAOik, hnt lathei the 

effect it pioduced on the eye of the spt'ctator, and was. so fai, an nnpre.sionibt/ 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, tlie average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
leave out the measurement of the dome of the bead and 
measure the whole height (b the bgure in terms of the face- 
length, it nill a])j)ear that the lull height nill approximate to 
nearly b tinuw the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
silpasfi.'itrds (PI. VT, tig. I). The art students in the Indian 
art schools also arc usually given this propoition 'when they 
are asked to represent an average human body.' 

A few mu'ds aiv necessary hei'e about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parctice. It lias already been 
shown that there must ha\e flomished in ancient and 
mediieval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available 
iconographic and iconometric texts, we seldom tail to find 
difl'erences, howexer slight they may he. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Sdinijal.mmbiiddhahJulsita- 
huddliapratimalaksunum by name, 1 noted some measure¬ 
ments of as many as Ih selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing fi'om the txvo last mentioned ])laces 
very closely ajiproximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. By way of 
comparison I measured several comj.'aratixely xxell-prcserved 
images of Brahman ical divinities in the collection 
of the Indian iMuseum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta Bniversity. I found that in many 

1 Kao say>, that accoubn^ tt. the canons ol Kiiinjman aii. a Wfil-propoi* 
tioned male figure is equal to eight times tlie length of the head, a leinale figure 
is seven and a half times that of its head. He is not qmtt* act mate when he 
describes the two types as a.sfiitdUj and fifudliasuiptatahi ie->pecti\ely. He further 
observes, ‘ According to Eiuoju'an arti'^ts the ear is s.nd to axtcuid fioni a hue 
drawn acn.ss the side of the head on a level with tlie eye-laow, and another which 
is diaMii on a level with the uiug of tliA no^e ■ oi. in tlu' langiiag(' ol the Indian 
artist between the hhru'^fitra and tlie ndyiiputa-'^ntrii. Siiinlarly, the other rules 
arrived at h\ the Indian artis^t ch. not appear to ]>c‘ divergent from those cnolved 
by the Eiaopean artistT. A. G. Kao, Ehnicntb. etc., Xoi. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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instances the appoxiniation of tlie actual })ractice witJi tlie 
theory Avas very great- The above sculptures, datable from 
the 9tli-l(ith century onwaiils, uere collected mainly from 
difl'erent parts of Kastein India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers wert' Ci'rtainly Xoith-Tndian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that tlu- ieoiu)metric study of 
the rebels could only be ol a [)artial nature, the actual 
measurements takim with the help ol anthiopometiic instru¬ 
ments being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results ol my observations in A}ipendix (' ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Prati))iai)ia)iula]i’sanam and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of BrJuit-'idiiiJiiia A comparison of these t\\o texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more conqilicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

1 conclude this chajiter by quoting the observations of 
A . A. Smith who was sometimes a se\ere critic of Indian 
hieratic art and Iladaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. Smith says, “ riiere is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or dilficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic ]iro|)ortion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of ait in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods .These sastras arc 

the common projierty ol Hindu artisans, whether of 
Xorthern oi youthern India." H.A., Add. XLIA', pp. 90-91). 
Hadaway remarks, " The Hindu image-maker or sculptor 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, a most 
elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, comhining these with close observation and study 
of natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules 


1 PratimdmfuHiUik^anum has been e^hted hy V. Bose. But this editiou 
is very defective, and it seems to have Iteen based on an mdiiferent copy. I am 
indebted to iny fiieiid and sometime (.olleagut' at the Calcutta University, Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi, Dr. es. Letties, for kindly allowing me lo utilise a rnnch l>etter 
copy ot this text brought i>y bun fioni Nepal. 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system \\Iiich I knoAv of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more ‘ scientific ' attachments of muscles and the 
articulation of bones " {O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 



CHAPTER IX 


Cult Icons 
AAantai'a Devatas 

It lias been shown in Chapter III of this book how the 
clement of BJialii ushered in striking changes in the religions 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele¬ 
ment had long been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders ol the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pd/cT) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from tho>e venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox culks oilginating in the 
[)()st-AT'dic pei'iod, and the a])])eai'ance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deiheation of st)me of the historical, 
semi-historical and mythical j)eisonages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the pihnitive Indians. AAhth the lise to import¬ 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the juamitive folk gods and 
goddesses were I'elegated to the ])osition of inferior or 
secondai-y deities described in tarly Jaina texts as AXantara 
Devatas. In the changed si-t-u]! of the religious life of tb.e 
people, most of them became accessories and attendants of 
the chosen divinities of the vailoiis sectailes, or of their 
principal aspects, while others a])peared in the role of the 
opponents of the higher gods. But there can be no doubt 
that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
lay at the root of the evolution of the various cults associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism, and to a certain extent with 
the development of Buddhism and -Tainism. One of the five 
recognised Brahmanical Hindu cults, nz.. that of Oanapati, 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of tlie forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been ajipreciahly influenced hy the earlier image types 
of the various folk di\ inities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Yyantara 
Devatas usually in this manner ; Pisacas, Bhutas, Yaksas, 
Eaksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddhist texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities as Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Eaksasas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Ivinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kuiid^handas^ Kabandhas, Daityas, 
Dfuiavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sadbyas, Yidyadharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganas, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are common to the various early texts of 
India. The word ‘ Deva ’ (or ' Dcvata ') in the Buddliist 
list is of special significance in this context, for it denotes 
the original character of many of tliese beings of whicb the 
Yaksas and the Nagas form the most imjjortant and interest¬ 
ing groups. These two along with tlie groups of the 
Gandharvas and tlie Apsarasas occupy also a verv prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Eefercncc may 
be made in tins connection to tlie first tbree lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and tiraddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects to the 
manes (Pitrgauas), mythical heroes like Eama and Blnsma, 
the gods, the Yaksas and others. These three lines contain 
the names of most of the oi'ders of these AAantara Devatas : 
Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, 
Sarpas, Supanias (Garudas), Ti’ees (sacred ones), -Tilimagas 
(a class of sacred reptiles), Khagas (sacred birds), ATdyii- 
dharas, .Taladharas (sacred accpiatic animals), Akasagamis 
(Sadbyas and Siddhas), etc.* 


1 Devd Yal.^d^tatha Noon Onnilharvop^ara^o'^furdh 1 Krurdh Sarpdh Supar 
nrt<ra iararo Jihmatjdh Khntfdh j Vt<hiri(lh(ird Jdhldhdrri'^thaivnld.Kdguminah j 
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Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yaksa\ 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the A^edic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to tlie order of the 
proper A edic divinities. One of the earliest allusions to the 
laksas is to be found in the Atharraccda where they are 
named as Itarajanfili, ‘ other folks ’ ; in the Paippalada 
version of the same text, however, the word used is 
Punyajanah ‘ sacred folks In later lexicons, both the 
words Punijajana and Itaiajaiin, are regarded as the synonyms 
of the word Aaksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Athan-aceda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or Ahxih-avana as the king of the Yaksas {Ahikse.sa, Yhiksaraja, 
Aaksendra, etc.); in the de\’eloped mythology of later times, 
he was also the guardian of the northern quarter 
(Uttaradikpati). The association of the I’aksas and their 
king Kubera with riches (he is also called Dhanapati, 
Xidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhyakas, mainly indicative of ' concealment ’, may also be 
traced to this Athun-avedu passage. Eeference is made in 
it to the ‘ milking of " concealment ” itirodha) out of the 
Universe (ATraj) by the “Pajatanabhi son” of Ka(au)bera 
The I'aksapati or Guhyakapati Ahiisravana is referred to by 
Patahjali in his MalwhMsijd several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. AA^hile comment¬ 
ing on Vdrttika d on Panini's Sutra AK. 3, 26 (DevaMdvandve 
ca) he appears to distinguish between two different tyj^es of 
divinities, namely, Vaidika and Laukika, and the gods'inen- 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these tw'o 
different groups. The names of the gods included in the two 


1 ‘ Vedic Yaksa. quick, lay of Hyht, but aUo “ gbobt from yaks to move 

quickly; perhaps, swift creatures, changing their abode quickly and at will ’ : 
Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, under Yakkha. In the Pali 
commentaries, the wmd Yakkha means ‘ a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
or propitiation) is given Coomaraswamy thinks that the Avoid is non-Ary an in 
its origin. 

® A.V.. VIII. 10, 28 : Sodakiamatsctarajananayacchattamitarajana updhu- 
yanta tirodha eluti. Ta^ijah Kuhrro Vatsravano vafsa dsldamapdtram pdtrar}i. 
Tam Rajatandbluh Kdberako\Uioltdni tirodhdmevddhok. 

4a—1854 B. 
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compounds, ^’^ica-VaismcanuH and Skanda-Vislihhait, un¬ 
doubtedly fall under the Lankika (folk) group. Again, 
while commenting on Panini's Sutra, 2, 129 (Vdtdtisdrd- 
hJiijdm kiikca), he says that A’aisravana had Pisacas (as his 
attendants— pimcakl Vaisravanuh). There can be little 
doubt that the commentator refers here to the ATak^a 
attendants of Kubera, described here as Pisacas. His 
commentary on Vdrttika 2 on Sutra HI. 1, 133 {nvidtrcau), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of (the images of) 
Yaisravana (utthitd dsaku Vui-rraranasyeti). Lastly, Avhile 
commenting on Sutra II. 2, 31 (alpuctarau), he refers to the 
temples of Dhanapati (Kubera-Ahusravana), Eama (eAudently 
Balarama) and IvesaA'a (Krsna'i where various kinds of 
musical instruments Avere played on in the assemblage of the 
AA’orshippers (mrdangnsahkha-t ana rah prthahnadanti sain- 
sa d i p rasa d e Dhun a pa ti-Rdma-Kesard nd m). 

Patahjali's evidence regarding the existence of A*aksa 
images and shrines is corroborated by early Buddhist and 
Jaiua texts, copious references to Avhich haA’e been collected 
by CoomarasAvaniy in his Yalsas (Part I, pp. 17 ff.). The 
Mahdhhdrata tells us that there Avere far-famed shrines of 
Yaksinls at Alunjavata and Rnjagilia Avliere daily (naityaka) 
rituals AAvre performed (HI. 83, 23 and III. 81, 85b The 
Aynipurdna, AAliile referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town, enjoins tliat those of 
Yak.sa and Guha (Karttikeya) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (sauuiye Yal;sn-Guhasya ca ; Ch. 39, 
Averse 12). It is a fact. hoAACAer. that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. Cl. Rao has 
collected .several texts descri])tiAn of such iconographic types 
as Abasus, Yagas (Yagadeva), Sadhyas, Asuras, Apsarasas, 
Pisacas, AYtalas, etc., from A-arious sources, but no mention 
of the A'aksa type is made by liim inp. cit.. ATI. H, Appendix 
B, Pratimalaksanani, ])p. 271-7G). So, Hemadri’s charac¬ 
terisation of it on the basis of the Mayasamyraha is of great 
interest : ‘ the Abiksas should be made pot-bellied, two-armed, 
holding nidhis in their hands, and (be shoAvnl fierce (due to) 
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drunkenness ; (their lord) N’aisraviina should hold a club in 
his hand But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the chiet of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly lying in the fact that he u'as regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the Eight Quailers lAstadikprdas). Some 
of the important AYdic gods like Indra, Agni, A ayu, AYaruna 
and others were his companions in this set-up^ and thus he 
could command sufficient iconographic notice along' with 
them. A careful study of such texts characterising his 
images brings out several important traits ; these are : he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
iejada) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
{mhlha and padi)ia) jaersonitied or not, is sometimes terrihe 
in appearance, has either a man (nant, no ordinary or mortal 
man, but some mythical antlirojaomoiyahic ttpei or a lamb 
for his mount, is pot-bellied and long-ai'med. But the fairly 
long description of Dhanada given in the Vipuidhdrniottara 
(Bk. Ill, Cli. 53, AA. 1-7) contains sonw interesting addi¬ 
tional iconographic traits, the most important of them being 
his nortlierner’s dress and aiinour (aplriiavc.sd, havacl), his 
four hands (the riglit ones caiTying a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a poti, his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Kddhi (Prosperity })ersonifiedi seated on his left lap. 
There can be little doubt that many of these features arc 
based on an iconographic type derived from the Kribera 
(sometimes described as Paheika') and HaritI compositions of 
the Hellenistic art of Gandhara." It may also be noted here 
incidentally that the Kubera figiu'cs of the early and late 
mediaeval periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
Affiisnava or Saiva shrines as a Hikp.ala retain the ])ot-bcllicd 
feature and hold either a bag or sack (evidently of treasure), 

CafnrvarffaiinfanKini. Vol. II, A lataklianda, Pt. I. p. 1C8: TiouJihi 

dvibhttjdh hdruud nidhihadah madnikntfili \ Gadl Vaisiuvanuh .Hemadn 

mentions in this connection the names of \akftm as Siddlnutha, ^Innibhadra. 

Snmana. Xandana. Kanduti. Paficaka, Sahkha, Maniman. I'adrna. Kamaka and 
e^tbers, and their kin^ is dcsciihed 3s phanadhipa (Knbeia-Vaisravana). 

^ The different iconopiaphn texts ooHecTively noticed aliove are in T. A. G. 
Bao op. cit., Yok H. App.. pp. 'dti3-6o. Knbera-Hariti reliefs from Gandhara 
have been studied bv Poncher in bi=> lecture on the Tutelary Pair in Gaul and 
India published in The Beginni7}(]s of BudJlv^it Art, pp. 140--16, PI. X\ III, 
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or is shown squeezing the neck of a mongoose vomiting 
jevuls; they are generally seated on lotus in ardhaparyanla, 
the dangling leg resting upon either two jars (indicating the 
nidhis, sahJiha and padma) or eight jars, one of w'hich is 
upturned, representing the astanidliis : padma, mahdpadma, 
makara, kacchapa, utukiinda, nlla, nenida and sahkha (accord¬ 
ing to the M:irkandeijapur~ina listh 

In comparing theorr with the actual practice of the 
ancient Indian iconographers, wc should bear in mind that 
though Yaksa types of the (Maurya-Suhga period are known, 
there is no corresponding iconographic texts of that period. 

It has been suggested on sevin-al occasions in this book that 
in most cases the actual iconic types of very early times 
were at the root of these texts, and this can be well demon¬ 
strated in this connection. A glance at the Yaksa image 
from Parkham (l\rathura Museum), Patna Yaksas (Indian 
Museum) and Manibhadra Yak.sa (Gwalior (Museum) shows 
how the tnndila (fiot-bellicd) trait of the YYksas was incor¬ 
porated in a much later text utilised by Hemadri. In most 
of these images, the head and hands are either gone or 
grievously damaged, thus making vecognition of many other 
features difficult and sometimes impossible. The Parkham 
Yaksa shows the Indian dress witli long waist- and 
che.st-bands, necklace, and broad breast-chain ((jraiveriaka- 
hfirahhnrJ) and ear-ornaments ; its liands are gone, and thus 
we do not know what (if any) objects were placed in them. 
The Patna Yaksas are slightly differently dressed, but there 
cannot he any doubt about the Indian character of their 
dresses. Manibhadra (PI. XIII. Fig. 3) A\ears thinner waist- 
and chest-bands and a])])ears to have a sacred tlnvad worn in 
the upavlt'i fashion ; a I'ound pot-like object, it may be a purse 
or encased treasure (nidhi), hangs from his left hand, while 
his right hand (broken) seems to have held a yak-tail, the 
latter object being apparently one of the attributes of the 
Patna Yaksas.' The original pedestals, wherever they are 

For 3 detailed dibcus^ion about the Patna, Parkham and Pawaya sculp¬ 
tures, cf. B. P. Chanda's article on ' Four Ancient Yaksa Statues ’ m J,D.L,, 
Vol. IV (1921^ pp. 47-84, 
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preserved, are all very higb, and this fact ex2)lains Patanjali's 
observation about Vaisravana’s ‘ raised jDedcstal ' (iitthita 
cisaku ]’(iisroL'(inasya) noted above. Ail these images, as also 
several other extant images of moi'e or less similar types, 
were cult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal insciiption of the llaoibhadra image cleai'ly proves 
it), and were set up in dilfereiit shrines. But shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images tliat were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Yaksas r\ere prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
of many of the higher cult deities like A'isuu and ^liva with 
particular trees (referred to in Braiimanical religious texts 
as i^thala rr/osa/.si should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Eefer- 
ence has already been made in Chapter A"T of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
tree (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
image) to leave it and reside elsewhere {Brliatsu'iulnta, Ch. 57, 
v. fl). Some early archaeological evidence in support of 
this trait of the piimitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate ABTI, figme 5 of this book contains a line drawdng 
of an Amaravati sculpture in which a human face is shown 
on a ti'ee-trupk ; there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the sjurit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp¬ 
ture (PI. XJII, Fig. d) tinally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper part of a big-eyed Yaksa beneath some 
sort of a structure with the to]) portion of a ti-ee and prob¬ 
ably a heap of coins ai-ranged in cylindrical foi'iu in the 
background. The inscription in Brahmi script of the 2nd 
or 1st century B.C. gives out the identity of the Yaksa as 
Candramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
Ahakula (the tree in the relief may stand for this species 
botanic-ally known as Mimuxopft Elengi)^ It is unfortunate 

1 Tilt* m^'-ripTion vas lead by 11. P, Chanda as Yngocadn mugovnka 
But there no doubt about corrert foim read bv Sivaramamurti, Avhic'h is 
Yakho cadamukho vakudiVtuvd^i meaninci ‘ the Yak^a Candranuikha, Pie dweller 
of the Vaknla ftreed. Sivaramamuiti remarks. ‘ The presence of a tree and a 
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that the lioure of Candramukha Yaksa, the dweller of the 
N'akula tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
iKuiiuskam luudra, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are. their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been labelled by the 
.irtists of Bharhut as ATrudako Y’akho, Iviipiro Y’akho, 
Ajakrdako YYrkho, Ciahgeya A'akho, Sucllomo YYakho and 
Supava.so Ymkho. Of them Ahrudaka and Ivubera Y'aksas 
jsre the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any 
major or minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities hy means of 
different mounts (rr7/n/u«.s) or pedestals showii under them. 
A irudaka Y"akha ('ViriAdhaka Yaksa), Kupiro (Ivubera- 
A'aisravana), Gahgeya (Ganigito in the Pali texts), Suclloma 
(the ‘ needle-haired ’), Supavasa (Supravasa)—all have their 
hands in the namaskdra mudm and are dressed in a similar 
manner, but they have diffei'ent mounts beneath them. 
Thus, Ivubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellied 
Yaksa sitting on his haunches (PI. XIII, Fig. 1), A’irudhaka, 
on a high locky ground (trees are shown on either face of the 
pedestal), Gamgito’s right leg is placed on the top of a tree, 
while his left one is firmly placed on the back of a tusker, 
SficTloma stands erect on the coping stone (nsnlsa) of a rail¬ 
ing (vedikd), and Supravasa stands with right knee slightly 
bent on a caparisoned tusker trotting to right. Ajakalaka. 
whose hands are shown in different poses (his right hand 
holds a half-hlossomed lotus-flower, his left hand being in 
the katihasta pose^ stands in a graceful pose on the hack of a 
composite animal, unfortunately very much broken, with 


Caitya beside the Yaksa (named Candrarnnkhai should explain the word vahu, 
for Y'aksas often jived in trees. The tree should then nr doubt be a lakida tree 
{Miihu^ops EIrnfj}), the sonlpior haAin^ nti=-«ed the letter In Imuravati Scidp^ 
ttires, p. 82 
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‘ tlie tail of a inaKara (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat 
• esembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger 
The unnamed figure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any 
order of the Yyantara Bevatas. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword). B. P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (demon) Yipracitti who is described in the 
>^amijHkta Xikuija as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagger. Barua would identify it as Mihira, the 
Iranian Sun Bod, on account of its northern dress {udtcija- 
ceka, the main characteristic of tlie Xortli Indian Surya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for ‘ the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end ' (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, tliough his description of it 
IS correct. It seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
repte.senting the ' diadem the unmistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Indian dress as well as 
the grape-bunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may be an idealised representation of some Indo-Greek 
king, probably (Menander, who had close connection, politi¬ 
cal and cultural, with Indian interior (PI. XIII, Pig. 4).“ 
Seteral unnamed figures which may represent Taksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifying inscriptions by their 
side beine' lost, their exact identitv cannot be ascertained ; 
many such figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
leave little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono¬ 
graphy of the primitive deities long before the iconographic 
details of the higher cult gods and goddesses were systema¬ 
tised,—some on the lines of these earlier folk deities. When, 


1 Foi elabotate couiments on those Bhauit reliefs and their reprodttetions. 
seo B. M. Barua, Bharut, Xo\. 11, rP* and Vol. Ill, Plates LV-LIX. 

2 For fuller details in suppo^*^ o' suggestion, cf. my article ‘ A Bharhut 
Bailing Sculpture ’ in Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the Indian History 
Congress (1947), pp. 65-8. 
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however, this was done, the latter had been ninch absorbed 
in the principal divinities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier iconographic traits were forgotten 
and not canonised. We meet their counterparts in the 
various gate-keepers (dvarapfilas) ol the shrines of a Siva or 
a Adsnu, ajid in sinular other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The MaJidhJiurata (III. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the Yaksas as ‘ treasure-hiders 
with the Xagas, the former being described as the ‘ gate¬ 
keepers of the Xaga-Tirtha at Ivuruksetra, ciz., Arantuka 
and Tarantuka on one side and dlacakruka on the other; 
these are Yaksa gate-keepers, as 'well as places bounding the 
holy land But Ivubera, the lord of the Yaksas, did not 
lose his sc'ijarate entity even in much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer¬ 
ence may be made heie to one such icon of the god belonging 
to the late Gupta period, now in the collection of the (Mathura 
Mu.seum. Two-armed bejewelled Kubera, slightly pot¬ 
bellied, is shown .seated in the nnlhapanjahlxa pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, 
perhaps .symbolising the sail],'ha- and padma-nidhis) on one 
of which his right leg is placed ; he holds a cup in his right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (PI. XIV, Fig. 2). 
The iconography has no doubt developed to a great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
obliterated. 

The next group of folk gods and goddesses retained till 
much later times their iconogj-aphic entity to a greater 
degree, though hei'e also elaborate developments took place. 
The Xagas and the XaginTs had far more individualistic 
iconographic traits from the earlie.st times, and the wide pre- 
• valence of the ‘ snake-cult ’ in India also explains their 
retention. Before the question of the iconographic types is 
di.scus.sed it is necessary to say a few words about the cult 


1 E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149. 
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itself. The practice of adoration of the serpent is very 
primitive in India and it has also some A'edic association 
(most probabl}' tlie result of the culture contact ol the Aryans 
with the previous settlers ol India). The Egvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ‘ serpent of the Deep re 2 )resenting the bene¬ 
ficent asiiect of Ahi Yrtra, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emiihasised more or less hguratively. But many jiassages 
in the later ATdas, like the Tu/z/.s' and the Athana, especially 
in the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera¬ 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men¬ 
tioned by name in the AtJuiri'dci'iht in different contexts,^ 
and they are associated in some jiassages with the Ciandharvas, 
Ajisarasas, Puuyajanas (Yaksas) and the iManes (VIII, 8, 15 ; 
Get ndhurr (Ipsa msah sarpdtxlei'dnpitnyujaitdnpitrni). Five 
among tliem, Tiniscirajl, Prdriku, Svajo, KalmasagrTvo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (mksitd) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and u])i)ei' quarters. Vay, even 
in one ol these Atharrafcda passages (VLIT. P), -29) we find 
jirobably the first mention of the C]uc Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of A is.ala iTaltsa],!) ]’aisdlcii()) . Dhrtarastra, 
tlie son of Travant tDlirfantsfra Airdrahi) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis¬ 
tence of the si'i'iHuUs, from A’iraj (the Pniverse) : Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes tiie name of a Xagai'aja in latei' Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a AlahdJdidmta ]iassage (R^. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion betiveen the two meanings of the word nUga (‘ a 
snake ' and ‘ an elephant ’) seems to be tircscnt in another 
statement in the same ])assage that Airavana (in southern 
rescension, Airnvata) is the host among elephants. The 
Oreat Fqiic also mentions one IManimat, a X.iga, and the 

1 A. I’.. ITT. ar, & '27; V. 13. tr,; TIT. .76. 1 : X. 1. 13. Some of the 
names are Tlra'^riiajT, Asita. Svaja, Fiabhru, Prdalsti, Kankaparvan. Kairaia. 
Prsna, X^patrnva, Tainiata, Apodaka. i^vitra, <^tc. These nam<^s are not common 
in the epic and riuanic though in the name of Pabhinvahana, the son of 

Arjnna and the Xaga princess, ve may find the survival of the Vedic Babhrn 

44 -1854 B. 
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name perhaps cozitains an allusion to the common belief 
persistent through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoodsh The epic and ruranic tales about the Nagiis 
being the sons of Ivadru ami many other myths associated 
with them leave little doid)t about the tact that popular 
imagination was greatly excited about them. Their names 
were many, and as in the case of the Yaksas and the Y'aksinis, 
the Nagas and the NaginTs were some of the most common 
among the folk divinities. The Grhijdsfityu account of the 
Sarpabali the performance of which annual rite was })ro- 
longed for no less a period tluin the lour months of the rains, 
served ‘ the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding olf 
the snakes '. Tlie custom of woi'shipping the Astanagas 
(Vasuki, Tak.saka, Sesa, Ananfa and others) and the snake 
goddess hfanasa during the rains and especially in the Kaga- 
paiicaml day (usually falling in tin* month of Hravana), even 
now current in Bengal, seems to be the popidar counterpart 
of the Sarpabali of the (ii'hijd.sKlm.s. d’he earlv Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do not fail to supply' us many 
interesting facts about the y\'ide ]ircy'alence of the popular 
cult in India. Aogel has lightly dray\n oui’ attention to the 
passage in the (Udhirai/^/a i\. (V) ‘ in whidi four triln's ol 
serpent-kings {(iJiiytjti-]:uhliit) are mentioned ’. The names 
of the kings arc ATrupr.kkha, Erapatha (Fdajiatra), Chabya- 
putta, and fyaohagotamaka ; of these the first two are \vell 
known in Buddhist literature.- The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Aaga chiefs like AfucaCiilinda, 
Kaliya, Apalala and otheis vho came to pav respects to the 
Buddha on different occasions, d’here are many early reliefs 
hailing from different places of India where these themes are 
illustrated. Beference should be made in this connection 
to the epic and Pinfinic neenunt of Krsna's encounter 
yy-ith ATiga Kaliya of the Alatliiira region, and his victory over 
and severe chastisement of the sorjient chief, the inner signi- 


; "'T ol.l; Va.Slu,„ihi,o The of the 

o Taksaka ar.,! yaMik., and thr snake=! roarnni- at «ill ac,wanf,h) hare bri-hr 
buie-tm^ed pearls in then hoods ” (BrhatffaniJiitn LXXXI 
^ J. P. n. Vt'pel, huliun Serpent LoreSp. 10 
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ficancc of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Kagii cult by the newer and more generally accepted 
Krsua cult of the iNlathura ingio]! {cf. supra, p. li’2). A 
candidate for adniissiun to the Jhiddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a ISaga or Jiot (Crriinwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 44}. 4t may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primarily an 
adherent of the Xaga cult or not. 

Before I describe some of tiie earl}' and late iconographic 
types of the Nagas and the Naginls as represented in Indian 
art, I shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediaeval 
period, which describe the Xaga or Xaginl types. This is 
necessary to show in wliat manner the nature of the latter 
was determined by the former. Hcmadri cpiotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Maijasaijiijiaha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), wdiere the 
peculiarities of the figures ol Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Waiikhaprda and Ivulika X'agas are described. 
In the last part of the exti'act are given the following common 
traits of the iconographic type : ‘ the Xagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven lioods with jewels on them : they hold 
rosary of beads iatsasiltra) in their hands and are endowed 
witli curling tails ; tlieir wives and children bear either one 
or tlii'i'e hoods The Visnudharmoftnra (Bk. Ill, Ch. 65, 
verses d-B) describes Ananta Xaga as ‘ four-armed, endowed 
with manv hoods with tlie lieautiful earth goddess standing- 
on the central hood ; in the rigid hands of the god are to be 
placed a lotus and a pestle, while bis hdt hands shoidd hold 
a ]doughshare and a conch-shell ’. iMcntion here of the 
sea of liquor ’, ‘ palm tree ’ and other features in associa¬ 
tion with the divine Xaga leaw's little doubt that Ananta in 
this context is no other than an incarnation of the Lord 
Yisnu, and is closely associated fi'oni the iconographic point 
of view with .Samkarsana or Balarama. The ITtli century 
text of •'^ilparafna characterises the iconogi'aphy of the 

‘ Hemadri, rp. cit . p. 1.19. The three lines of the text read : 

P'Vijihro hahav^h sAj'fa. iflutnomnni^nmiyivifah \ Ahsn<;u(ra(lhnrrih ftarve hundil'a- 
puciluisamyutdh \ ElahhotjaAnhhrnd td hydojjdyrB^tdddcjfahW 
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Nugas in two couplets : these verses lay clown that ‘ the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form ; the}' have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, live, 
seven or nine ; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) hands 'd 

Two of the earliest hguies of the IN’agarajas are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of Elapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Xaga chief's 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate XIY, Fig. 1, 
depicts first the tive-hooded Nagai'aja in his natural form in 
his element (uater) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood (c/. the Visnudharmottdra dcscri])tion of Ananta) ; 
then in the right cornei' he is shown advancing towards the 
Iclt with his hands in the ))nid)fi accompanied 

by his queen and daughter, and lastly in the left corner he 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana 
beneath it. In the second appearance' of ELapatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughtei' are shown, 
and they are all human with the snalo'-hoods behind their 
heads, the two ladu’s hai iiig oidv one hood each ■ (rf. the 
Maiiasamqraha (lescri])tion of the Eagiiils'). Finallv, wo 
see the all-human Aagaraja making his obeisance to the 
master, his five snalvc-hoods being shown sideways on his 
liead by the artist in order that the spectatoi' may leave a full 
view of them. Caki-avilka Xaga ra ja on another Bharhut 
railing is shown standing with his hands in the urtmu.s/m/v/ 
mudm on a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
heavy turban and the usual fiv(' snake-hoods ; here also the 
figure is all human except the hood attachmeid behind the 
head. These as well as similar other figures in the earlv 
Buddhist art of Central India, Claudhai'a and Amaravati are 
to be understood as representing the Xagas as;sunnno smue- 

1 Silparaina fas qnotH.l l,v T. .4. G. liao, np. nf.. Vol. II. Appendix T* 
p. 274): NaqnnSm val^qate rupnm nfihhrnirdhvnm narnlrtih\ Sarpnlaramadhr,- 
hhaijam rnafifahe hJiognmandnJam]} Ela}yi phandtrat/am vapi padca va f^apia U 

DvijihrU'^fc riilhataritali I’hadgacarmal'nrairiiuiah^] 
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times the almost complete liumau form in the presence of 
the Buddha, just as the Yaksas (the names of some of them 
are probal)ly indicative of their original beast form,— cf. the 
name tSQcIloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
of their ungainly pliysical lealures heiore tlie iMaster. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Clirisliau era, are 
real cult objects, inasmuch as tbe\ were enshrined by their 
votaries. A Sanskrit inscripiion tin the Lucknow’ Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, liy the name of Badhikarna, 
whose shrine was jiroliably near the Buddhist Vihara 
lounded liy Iluvishka in the year 47 tfvanishka Era), The 
Yaga image from Chargaoii (a village, 5 miles due south of 
iVhithura) is a typical cult object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are ‘ part of a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture The dual nature of Xagadeva 
is full}’ given expression to by the artist ' by portraying a 
human being standing in front of a })olycephalous serpent ’4 
The type in a modified iorni was similar to Bakuleva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitiie folk cult. 

Most of the Xaga aiul the XaginI figures of the Cfupta 

and later periods are shown in the role of accessories to the 

higher cult gods, <'sj)eciail\ 44smi. 4’heir hybrid icono- 
gra])hic t_\pe is relaiiied ; but when the figures of Adi, Hesa 
or Ananta Xaga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Yisnu seated oi- lying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge jxilycephalous snakes with many 
coils. ,Sesa Xaga or his consort in the Akii'rdia reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper jinrt being human and loiver, serpentine. But 

* J. P. H. Vogol, op. cif., p. 4-i, PI. Y(rt) and \b), Vogel emphasises the 
spirited attitndo of the standing Naga Yitli his tai'^ed light aim (left broken, pro- 

haldv the hand hold a tup). Tho iii^ ription oiigiaAod on the back of tbo 

imagt' shoAVs that it was orgituilly ^et up at a tank dining Hu\i-hka’s time 
(year |0 of Ibi' Kanislika Piab The Kukargam Xaga image aPo reproduced bv 
\'ogol {op. PI. VIh) has the upper ]'ait imub better piestrved; the cup in the 
left hand and the raided right hand are in tart (is the right hand in the ahhaifn 
pose^’). The Xaga appears to wear a 
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shown sing]}’, the Xaga ajipcars as a hnman being with 
snake-hoods attached behind his head. This motif is illus¬ 
trated b}' the very beautiful Xaga image from Xhitching in 
the district of Ala} urblianj tUrissaj repioduced here (PI. XIV, 
Pig. 3). The twu-arnied Xaga stands in a cbarniiiig pose 
{dcihhaiuju) liulding a long thick garland in bis two hands, 
wearing many oi'iianients, and having a graceful canopy of 
seven hoods. But the exquisite XaginI ligure from the same 
place is part woman and j)art serpent, her lower lialf coiling 
round a column ; she has three hoods in accordance evith the 
iconograiibic texts, and holds a yak-tail (caiiri) and a pitcher 
in her right and left hands respectively (PI. XX, Fig. 1). It 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period Vvith two hieratic figures of 
Xaginis from Central and Faistern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Afadhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the XaginT, an eight- 
armed female seated in lalitultscpd on a double-petalled lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (PI. XX, Fig. D. The goddess is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in number, this being a depaidui-e from tiie textual injunction) 
and a large number of hands distinguish hei' from ordinary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity detinitelv the 
artist engraves the label— S'rj X.liui (Sia XaginI) in mediaeval 
BrrdimT charactci's. She may illusti’ate tlie -Taina version 
of tlu' snake g(,ddess, her Pi-abm,inical counterpart being 
Manasri. The latter is repi'osenled by tlu- relief bailing 

from Bii-bhum in AVest Bengal. The seven-hooded and 
two-armed goddess is seated in tlu' same |)osc on a double- 
pedalled lotus placed over a jar finm nhicb t'.vo snakes are 
coming out; she wears various oi'uaments among which is 
shown a mrpd-luicahandlin (bi-enst-band made of snakes) and 
holds a hooded snake in her left hand, the object in her right 
hand being indistinct; .Taratkaru and Astika, her husband 
and son respectively accnrling to the epic and Puranic 
tradition, are seated on either side of her. Both the sculp¬ 
tures stand for the snake goddess conceived in different ways, 
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and tbcdr divine eliaraeter is emphasised by tlie number of 
liuods and of tlie hamls in the ease of the former. 

The Gandharvas and Ivinnaras are two other classes of 
mytliical ])eings of a semi-divine cliaracter, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art oi ancient 
and mediaeval India. Gne of the earliest references to the 
former is to be found in the same section of the Alliarcavcda 
(VIII. 10) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Nagas ha\e been cited above. The Gandharvas are men¬ 
tioned in this context with the Apsarasas (‘ the maidens of 
the waters '), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruci and Slii-yavarcas in this connection. In post-Yedic 
literatuiv their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably described 
as tlie king of the Gandharvas in the Mnlulhhdnila and the 
Rfundijdna. The Gandiiarvas .are believed to be the deni¬ 
zens of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
a.ssociated with their name, CUnulharca ncnjaras, arc 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find ratahjali I'elerring to it while commenting 
on a Vd}’tti],-a ol Paiiini’s Sfitra, Striydiii (lY. 3).' But it 
has not prevented in any waiy tlie formation of conci'ete con¬ 
cepts about their physical foians in the minds of the Indians 
from early times. Tliey are descrilicd in some comparatively 
late iconograjihic texts such as d/dm/ydn/, dh///u.su)/n/ra/n( 
(as quoted by Hemadri in his CaturnirfidcintCmKini, AYata- 
khanda. Part I, ]i. 130), etc. Mdnasdra in its section on 
Yaksa-A^idyadharadilaksauam describes the Gandharvas and 
Kinnai-as together, but the verses arc corrupt. The descrip¬ 
tion given here seems to characterise both as having animal¬ 
like legs (i-eally lower })ai’f of the bod\), the iqiper jiart being 
human in foiaa with a face like that of Garuda ; their arms 
are endowed with wings, (they wear) lotus crown and (have) 
colour of th(> shade of a flower : they arc also associated with 


^ Mtihdhliasun. Iviellioin’.^ KuiiiOii. Vol. IT, p. lOG : Yatha Camlharvu- 
natjardni durato dr<yanta itpasrhja ca napalnhlujanfe . 
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sweet songs and musical iiistnmients/ In Chapter MI of 
this book a distinction has Ijeen made between tlicse two 
ieonograpiiic types, and IviiinaiTs have lieen equated witli 
horse-faced (,AsvamukhIj YaksiiiTs. But the Mftnas'lni does 
not seem to distinguisli between the two. The Mayasam- 
(jruhu does not at all refer to the h\brid form of the 
Ciandharvas (Kinnaras are not described here), bu-t gives a 
general idea about them in this wav : ‘ The Gandharva, 

handsome in appearance, sliould be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-oiiiaments, holding 
a club, and engaged in playing on a lyre 

The iconographic tyjics of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art fi'oni a veiy eai'ly pei'iod, confoian partially to 
the description given in the Mdnu.sdnt. Some of the garland- 
bearers (null d (11 id ns), shouai hovering in the air round such 
symbolic reju'esentations of the Buddha as a sfftpa, etc., in 
the early Buddhist monunients of Central India (Bharhut, 
Sanchi), are vei'v olten shown vith bird-like lower parts, 'with 
wings attached to theii' arms, with a Inniuin head and torso, 
and adoi'iied with crowns, ear-iangs and otlier ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent hei'c, luit it should be 
noted that their liands are sliown holding gai'lands in these 
reliefs. Gandharvas, both male and female, however, are 
painted in the Ajanta frescoe's with similai’ lieTiad forms, 
but arc shown idnying on the rind with their hands. This 
is also the way in which they ai'c I’ejU’esented in earlv and 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 
central figures of diffeu'ent cult-icons, Yisnu, fiiva and others. 
To heighten the emotional dfect of such representations, 
they are often shown in pairs on the pmhhdrali of the cult 
image, the male playing on a musical instiaiment and the 

1 (nimlJuin (nnifi Ldfhijtifr] 

ParanaDi pa(n‘^aft}d}iam cordJirfildiianj fu nardhliam]^ 

Vadanam Gnrudohhnvam hdhnJ.aiGca) pnlsaifitldau ] 

Malutam Lamalajiiiktam pui^pasacrJidyam varnam' 

Piiritah I'amnaidnam Kinnara^ija tu ^varRpam] 

These lines appear to he equally applicable to the Oan'lharvas and the 
Kinnaras: Mdva^dra (Acharvah Ch 58, p. -‘370. 

2 Varndn hhalUiJ(d.unam Jiirlh liindali rjadl] 

Kdnim^stmlpi Gaiidharvo rTuaradi/arafasfafJial!— as (piotcc! by Hemadn 
op. cit,, Vratakhanda. Pt. I, p. 13^-h 
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female dancing to its time. A Gandliarva or Ivinnara couple 
from Deogarh (Lalitpnr sub-division, Jliansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(PI. XVI, Pig. 1), is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifully designed arc of a medallion; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird; they have ‘ goggle eyes ', 
like those of a Garuda as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Griinwedel’s remark about the Gandharva- 
Kinnara type, which he considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here : ‘ These secondary deities may have 

been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 

of India.’ It is based on the rejiresentation of a 

Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharhut railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jataka ; the 
couple are ‘ so lepresented as to be seen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(pnrna : leaf and feather)'.' The A])sarasas did not appear 
to have bad any jieculiar iconographic trait of their own, 
inasmuch as they arc usually shown in the forms of exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful damsels from the early period oinvards. The 
Bharhut relief depicting the joy and merriment among the 
gods after IMara’s defeat contains the dancing figures of the 
four Apsarasas described by the artist as : (1) IMisrakesT, 

(•2) Alambusa, (3) Hubliadra and (I) PadniavatT (cf. PI. II, 
Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful danscuse and 
very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of later times. The river goddess, Gahga and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple dooi's of the 
Gupta and the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
traced to these proto-types, though tliey are not depicted in 
the dancing pose. Their gracefully standing figures as 

I 

* Glimwotlel, Buddhist Art, p. 4R, fi". 22. Thmi^h he has no doubt about 
the Indian chararter of the type, he that the wincr'? are of West A«;ian 

form, and the piron type of these secondaiv deities was a re'^ult of the admixture 
of primitive Indian and ‘ antique ’ formp, 

45-lfi54 B. 
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architectural decorations (cf. the Besnagar Ganga) are after¬ 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (cf. the 
Isvaripur Ganga) or exceedingly beautiful women of a volup¬ 
tuous type {cf. the figure of Ganga in the Rajshahi Museum; 
PI. XVII, Fig. 3). The Besnagar Gaiiga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the back of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed (? the cidgala pose as described in the 
Visniidharmottara) ; her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on tlie left corner is striking 
a blow to the snout of the animal (this may lie Bhagiratha 
goading it to move swiftly (PI. XV, Fig. 4). 

Before an account of the ‘ Devatas ’, the YaksinTs and 
the iconographic types based on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
appear to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Ganapatyas, one of the 
five recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
iconographic texts are considered at some length. It has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult ol 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. E. G. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that as .there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions and as the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimalaksanam of the Brhatsamhitd seems to 
be an interpolation, this elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
came to be regularly worshipped after the late Gupta age. 
He, however, traces the beginnings of this worship to the 
veneration paid by many Indians to such ‘ imps and evil 
spirits ’ as Sala, Ivatanikata, Fsmita, Xusmandarajaputra, 
Devayajana and others mentioned in the Manava Grhyasutra 
and the YdjnavaRya Smrti.^ They are collectively described 

1 E. G-. Bliandarkar, Vai.snavism, {Saicism and Minor Religious Systemsy 
pp. 148-50. He doubts whether all the six sub-sects of the Ganapatyas as described 
by Anantanandagiii in his Sanil’aradKfvijayaldvija actually existed at the time of 
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ill these texts as well as in the Mahdhhiirata as Yinayakas 
who were prone to possess men and women, make them 
failures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
deeds; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris¬ 
tics of CTanapati-Ahnayaka as the ‘ King of obstacles 
(A ighnaraja), the ‘ destroyer of obstacles ’ (Ahghna-vinasana) 
and the ‘ bestower of success ' (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ‘ imps and evil 
spirits the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
Grhyasutras {cf. supra, p. 73, f. n.),. In the Ycijnacalkya 
smrti (I. 271 ff.) one A’inayaka came to be described for the 
first time as the son of Ambika, and this was the beginning 
of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 
to be found in later literature. T. A. G. Kao has collected 
a good many stories about this topic from several Pnranas 
and Aganias, in which the god is variously described as the 
son of Parvatl alone, as the son of Siva and Parvati, and 
even having an independent origin.' This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
'with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, of much 
earlier origin. It should be noted, howe\er, that Ganapati’s 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition ; but in much later Puranas like the BrciJiuia- 
vaivartta Ganesa is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Krsna. The literal meaning of Ganapati is ‘ the 
leader of the Ganas ’ mIio have almost invariably been asso¬ 
ciated with Hiva (the association of Eudra, the ATdic 
counterpart of Siva, with Alarutganas should be noted in this 
connection). Siva is sometimes described in the Maha- 
bhdrata as Ganesvara, and this may also explain his ideo¬ 
logical association with Ganapati.' The elephant-head of 

J^amkarat-arva. Bat reliffs depictu)^ the eleplianl-lieaded and pot-belled dninity 
undoubtedly go back to the eaily Oriipta age, if not still cailicr. 

1 Elements, etc., Vol. I, pp. 35-15. 

2 Ganesvara is also one of the names of Visnu among the one thousand 
names of the god tVisnnsahasranama) given in Ch. 140 of the Anusasanaparva in 
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the latter may be explained by referring to the animal faces 
of the Mahaparisaclas of Kndra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the (jieat Epic. 
These Parisadas (Clanas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, oavI, pariot, 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, etc. (vv. 76 ft.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumai'a (c. 6th century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Clanas Avith faces of various animals and 
birds on its Avails. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may be sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
Yaksas and the Nagas. CoomarasAvamy pointed out long ago 
that Ganesa Avas undoubtedly a Yaksa-type, and an elephant' 
beaded Yaksa is to be found in an Amaravati coping." The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas is prominent in 
Ganesa and he possesses tlie head of a Xaga in the sense of 
an elephant (Naga meant a snake as well as an elephant). 
The current idea about the association of this god of peculiar 
iconographic traits AA'itli Avisdom seems to haA'e been due to 
the confusion made betAvecn his name and that of the Vedic 
sage god Brhaspati or Brahnianaspati avIio is invoked also as 
Ganapati (Gandmm ted Gampatiin haedinahe). That this 
confusion Avas coinj^aratively late in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about Ganesa’s 
haAung sei'A^ed as the amanuensis of Vyasa Avhen the latter 
Avas engaged in the task of composing the MuJulhhdrata. 
The veneration specially paid to him by traders and business¬ 
men of Hindu India even in modern times can be traced to 
the early mediaeval period. The Ghatiyala (Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan Union) pillar contains four images of Ganapati 
facing four quarters as its capital piece, and the inscription 
engraved on it (V.S. 918-861 A.D.) informs us that it Avas 
erected by Ivakkuka for the success of the business enterprise 


the Mahahlidrata, But there can be little d<’ubt that some appellations W Sivs 
are also incliidetl in the stotra. 

A. K. Cuomaras^ainy, IH. I, p. 7. 
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of the local traders through the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated hy the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. Tlie appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and other places. In India itself the sect of the Ganapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions* sometime before 
the time of Anantanandagiri, the biographer of yamkara- 
carya. Those l)elonging to the sul^sects were the exclusive 
worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Malta, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Xavanita and Unmatta- 
Ucchista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never became 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but 
his worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions ’ 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 

A careful and comparative study of the iconographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesa leaves 
little doubt that the earliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed uith two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (pamsu) and a radish 
(i)iTdaha); the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Eao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only 
exception being that from the BrhutaamliUa chapter (57) on 
Pratimalaksana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, but there is little doubt that 
it describes the earliest vailety of his image in this manner : 

The lord of the Pramathas (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and should have one tooth ’ (Pramathadhipo (pijaintikhah 
pralamhajatJiarah luthdradhdr'i sydt | Elrivi.mno hihhran- 

mnlakakandam .). This is no doubt the description 

of a two-armed image ; there is no mention here, it is true. 
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of a pot of sweet-meat, but the ‘ radish ’ or the bulbous root 
(midakakanda) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elephant. The peculiar trait of ‘ one tooth ’ (ekavisana) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Eao (Yol. I, p. 51; Eao does not mention the name of 
the Purana where it occurs). Tlie couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakusa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god {I iniiijaka-Vighnaraja- 
Dvaltiwtiira-Gamdhipiili j Apyekadanta-Heramba-Lanihodaru- 
Gajdnatidh). The other texts like AinsumadWieddgama, 
Uttarakumikagama, Siiprahheddgama, Visnudharmottani, 
Rupamandana, etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four among 
the following; ‘ onn tooth ' {avadantu), wood-apple 

(kapittha), sweet-meat ijiiodaka), elephant-goad {ahkusa), 
noose ipcisa), snake {naga), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later texts, a mouse is very often described as his mount, 
and his consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharatl (another 
name of SarasvatT, the goddess of learning), Sri (Laksmi), 
Vighnesvarl, Buddhi and Kubuddhi. Other characteristic 
traits which can be gathered from these texts are : his three 
eyes, his slightly bent {dhhaiiga) or straight (samahJiahga) 
pose when standing (sthdnuka), tiger-skin garment {vyaghra- 
carmainbaradhara), sacred thread made of a serpent (cyalaya- 
jnopantt). Many are the iconographic varieties of the god 
described in the different texts under such names as Bija- 
Ganapati, Bala-Gana])ati, Taruna-Ganapati, Ylra-Vighnesa, 
Sakti-Ganesa, Laksmi-Ganesa, Maha-Gaiiesa, Haridra- 
Ganesa, Unniatta-Yina^aka, Nitya-Ganapati, Pcchista- 
Ganapati, Heramba-Ganapati, etc. Names of the cult 
pictures of some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect 
can be recognised in this list, and some forms of the god like 
Sakti- or Unmatta-Ucchista-Ganapati seem to be associated 
with the left-handed (Yamacara-Tantric) variety of his 
worship. Only a few of the aforesaid forms are actually 
met with in the Gupta and post-Gupta mediaeval art, and 
they are thus of great interest in this connection. 
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A. Iv. Coomaraswamy lias drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati (2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum {Yaksas, Part I, p. 42, PI. 23, 1). This 
suggests Ganesa, though the iconographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati 
from Mathura (A. Getty, Ganesa, PI. 2, Fig. a) and the 
terracotta plague from the Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop¬ 
ment has taken place; but almost full hieratic form has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (c- (ith century x4.D.). The first of these 
sculptures shows the nude elephant-headed and pot-bellied 
god standing ei-ect, and the way he is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to tiie Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure is shown in tlie attitude of a flying Gana 
with his trunk toucliing a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand ; his front right hand is in the tarjanl pose, 
the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
{A.S.I.A.R., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2). But tlie Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised seat with a chain of bells 
worn in the upavUi fashion and having bell-armlets, bell- 
bracelets and bell-anklets. The figure is two-armed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 
be seen.* A relief showing Ganesa with his consort seated 
on his left lap was also found at the same place ; it looks like a 
caricature of the early ITna-iVfahesvara reliefs (Getty, op. cit., 
PI. 3, Fig. a). Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The two-armed 
god is sitting on a raised seat in the arddhaparijahka pose, 
holding a cup containing sweetmeat (modaka-hhdnda) in 
his left hand, to which his trunk (now broken) was applied; 
the god seems to be ithyphallic (PI. XV, Fig. 1). In both 
these hieratic sculptures, the mouse is conspicuous by its 


1 R. D. Banerjee, Ko. 16 , PI. XY, (a) & (b). 
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absence. Seated images of Cfana2)ati of the early and late 
mediaeval 2>eriods liave l)een found all o^’e^ India, and it is 
no wonder that Indonesian scxd2)tures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian ^^iDtoty^xes should also be found. 
The four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail¬ 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-jxetalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosarv in his back right hand, the other tliree hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk Ixeing broken. The figure is carved 
with a great deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
of the garments, though not lavish, are jet very tastefully 
disjJayed (PI. X^', Fig. 3 ). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to be found at Ivhitching (Mayurbhanj 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period. The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent iahhaiiga) having bell-necklets 

and a few other ornaments gracefidly arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosaiw and his own tusk in the 
right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-2iart 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is a2q)lied') and an indis¬ 
tinct object in his left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread (njalayajHapririn). The well-arranged jata with a 

miniature iJrttimiilxha in the centre on the top of the 
elephant-head, the rows of chain mnaments enclosing the 
protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 
details demonstrate in a remarkable manner how such an 
ji2iparently grotesque iconic ty2)e could be converted into an 
elegant piece of scul2ffurc by the anonymous artist of a corner 
of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the oblique eyes, again, 
seems to endow the ekqdiant-face of the deity Avith uncanny 
intelligence; the cree2hng mouse can be recognised in the 
extreme right corner of the lotus pedestal (Frontispiece).’ 
Another well-carved image of the god belonging to the same 


1 The Chain style standing Ganesa from Mison, now in f)»e Tonraine 
Mnsenm, of the Ttli-fith centuiy A.D,, d^piuts hfin in a different yyay. He appears 
there in the role of a well-fed house-holder or a businessman, Reue Grousset 
remaiks thar the seiilpture * is directly ins]) red hv Pallava India of the Tamil 
period’; Chih’aat-ions of the East, Vol. IT, InrfJn, pp. 330-31, Fig. 162. 
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locality of Orissa depicts liin? dancing witli vigour on a 
double-petalled lotus. This time the god is eight-armed 
(some of the hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the dunda- or gaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary (aksa$rit)xt) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a jJot of laddnkas (a kind of sweet¬ 
meat) one of which is being lifted up by his trunk ; the sacred 
thread made U 2 ) of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tail of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. The artist has been eminently success¬ 
ful in emjrhasising the Avhirling motion by the ^Dose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends {atibhaiuja) in the body 
and the disjjosition of the number of arms (PI. XY, Fig. 2 ). 
A comi^arison of this type of Yrtya-Ganaj^ati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former.^ If we 
comjjare these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and 
developed renderings of such vai'ieties as Sakti- or LaksmT- 
Gane.sa, Umnatta-Fcchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced b\' T. A. G. Kao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the j'l'ocess by which the hybrid 
iconograj:)hic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much-embellished later hieratic forms.“ 

A brief account of the worship of Karttikeya and his 
image-type will not be out of jdace here, for there is a close 
mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 

^ The Toiigal Nrtya-Ganapatis almost invaiiably depict him dancing 
beneath a hanging branch of mangoes in the top centie o'’ the prabhavall. and its 
symbolism has been explained bv the jiresLGit writer in the Darca History of Bengal, 
^'ol. I, p. 44d. 

- Element'^, etc.. Yol. I, Pis. XTXIV and the t orp'Spondiiiii desti’ptions 
In the Unniatta-Ucchista Gan.ipati type the goil and his consort are showm in a 
intimate posture as detailed in rhe rttarakfuynlaganui extract quoted by Bao. 
The five-faced ten-armed hgures of Heramba Ganapati seated on a lion (one 
^ucii iitiine iound at Bampal neat Dacca ha^ i^een described by BluittasaU in his 
Catalogue, pp. 146-47, PI. mostly follow' the description ,/f such a type 

given in such late works as Silnaratna. BRpamandana, .^tlrudafilaka Tantra, etc. 
The Bampal image of Heramba-Ganapati has six miniature figures of Ganesa on 
the top section of its prahhCnall', these tiny figures evidently stand for the cult 
icons of the six subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect noted above. 

46—1864 B. 
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the Piiranic texts. But there can be no doubt that the 
former, though no separate cnlt developed around him, 
entered the ortliodox Hindu }ianthet)n at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati. Patahjali's reference to the images of 
Skanda and A'isakha vdio, in another context, are regarded 
by the great grammarian as folk divinities (luuhili'a devatfis), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of this book 
(p. 85). In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanya or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, Ouha, etc., were regard¬ 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of tlie myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the Y'ery confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god, 
and, as in the case of Ganapati. liis j^arentage has been 
diffeiently accounted for in different contexts. His associa¬ 
tion vith the hybrid-shaped and animal-headed Ganas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to liim as a favour by S5iva, 
in maiiY texts descrilied as his father, a close connection 
betueen some of his lollorieiN and those of Ivubera, and 
lastly, a clf>ai- paralhdism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyakas (cf. one of his names : Guha, and the Agnipurana 
injunction cjuoted aboYe that the shrines of the Yaksa, i e 
Kubera, and Guha, should b(> made in the northern sectors 
of the toYtns) leaYe little doubt alioiit the folk-element greatlv 
underlying his composition. His association with war was 
also fairly old. and this is explained by his l,cino- adopted as 
their spiritual as well as temporal ruler by tlie Ahmdheyas, an 
ancient Indian military tribe living on their Yveapons 
(diliKlhailn l-.'<atnija.^)A In the Bhagdvafh/Jti (Pli yo) the 
Lord is made to say that he is 8kanda among the'Yvarriors 
(send Him m nil a,u Bhnuhth). In debating th(> parentage of 

^ Foi tl-i- as \vp]l as many oThpr 
Ch. TV, pp. 140-46 of this book. 


points 


onnei to.l with this gotl, cf. 
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Karttikeya, the Cireat Epic refers to one tradition that identi¬ 
fies him with Sanatkuniara, the eldest born of Brahman 
(XII. 37, 1’2). This traditinn can be traced to the Chandogya 
Upunimd passage (VII. dli) nliere Sanatkumara, tlie 
instructor of Xarada in Bralimavidya, is described as the 
same as Skanda (Bhnijnn{H-Snnatl;iiin~irast(nn Sl-anda ih/d- 
cak.pitc). This epic tradition about Skanda's identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god. traceable to the CJidndogija 
was at the root of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, iiz., that of the ‘ instructor god ’ well-known in 
south India.^ Here also a ])arallelism between him and his 
brother (ianapati is to be marked. Skanda was also the god 
par excellence ol thieves and roblicrs as is sulistantiated by 
the evidence ol one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mreehdl'alila hy Sfidiaka. i\rany of these aspects, however, 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as ‘ goat-headed ’, 
Chagavaktra, vhen he is called Xaigameyah appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god Eudra-Siva. Skanda-Karttikeya's association 
with Surva has ah'eady been commented on in the third 
chapter of this book in course of the study of the Lala Bhagat 
column (pp. 105-06'). 

Skanda-Karttikeya's worship was veil in vogue in 
Xortliern India at a faiily early ])ei'iod, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of SvamT IMahasena. also described 
as Brahmanya-deva, is to be found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kiimaragujita I (415-16 A.B.). 
The much-nmtilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta contains a reference to the shrine of 
Bhadrarvya and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 

in that connection (Bhadraimand hhnti qrham . 

Skanda-prndh'lnairhhiiri Mafrlduscaq- Skanda is here 

1 One Aaiiety of tlie iiiiajge of Isarttikeva or SubrabaiiianNa tlnne is knottn 

I'v the name of Desika-Subfahmanya, lu winch iorm he is sai<l to liave tauoht 
T rauavn or the Ved i lotc to his fathci fine of Ihc eailic^l icliedV depu 

the theme is to he found at Ehoia : if. llao, op at.. Vol. IT, p. OoO. pi. CV (the 
elaborate relief is carved in the Barne'^vara cave shrine therei. 

2 Fleet, C.LI.. Vol. Ill, p 49. 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Biva) in the mediaeval reliefs re^iresenting the 
Sapta-Matrkas. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, and separate shrines ivere seldom dedicated to this 
deity. In Orissa, sjieciaily Bhuvanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Ivarttikeya with Parvatl and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of so many Parsvadevatas of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, thougli his mythological association with 
Siva was never minimi'^cd, many separate shrines ivere 
erected in his hoiiour by tlie Cholas and others, some of 
which are still standing.' Ivarttikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is .still being worshipped there Avith great devo¬ 
tion. In Bengal clay images (l-sanika) of Ivarttikeya are 
worshipped only once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day iSamknlnti) in the 
month of Ivarttika (Octoher-Novemher). 

One of the earliest iconographic texts describing Skanda 
is the verse in Chaptei- 57 of the BrJiatsamhitd (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter IV (supra, j). 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock ibarhiketn), he holds a mkti (a sort 
of spear) and is boyish in a})pearance ; evidently this type of 
his image is tivo-armed. The Vi.mudharmottara text des¬ 
cribes this god as Ivumara ‘ who is six-faced (Sarunnkha), 
adorned with three- or five-lock arrangement of the hair 
(sikhandaka), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock ; his two right hands should hold a cock (hikkuta) 
and a bell (ghantfi), and a ‘ victory flag ’ (raija'iianfj pataka) 
and a kind of spear or javelin (hkti) should he placed in his 
left hands ’. The author further informs us that the three 
other forms of this god. known as Skanda. Yi^akha and 


' li-Ien iK e he ti.o.le tn mi Ii Uirine.. at TirnrrarnnVunrani. Tuu- 

Torriyur, etc 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount/ The Puranic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous iconographic texts mostly 
from the south, which have been collected by Rao in the 
section on Pratimalaksaiiilni under Subrahmanya-mfirti- 
bhedah (op. cit., A*ol. II, App. B, pp. /Oo-’/S), leave little 
doubt about the po{)ularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The Avihnnad- 
hJied(lj(t>nn ica.nto 49) distinguishes as many as four varieties 
of Hanmukha, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed." The 
other south Indian texts like rttaroldniilrujaina, Supra- 
bhedagama, Kuiiulnitantm, Pur valiant ndgama, ArltattvankUii. 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as fiaktidhara, Jhanasakti-Subi’ahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrahmanya, Senfipati, Gajavfdiana, Tarakfiri, SenanI, 
Brahmasasta. Ahdlikalyanasundara, BalasvamT, Kraunca- 
bhetta, and a host of others. It may be n1)served here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Rao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures illustrating them almo.st 
invariably hail from the ,^outh. 

The earlie.sf iconographic typ('s of the god have been 
determined in the fourth cha]iter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Xortliei'u India. His characteristic emblems 

^ Book III. Cb. 71. Vv. 3-0. In the 7tli Aeise foltl that foni- 

soiiled eternal god VSsudeva inaiiiteofed himself as Kiunjia lonr-forniedi foi 

leading the divine annv ' i la hliuquvoxv<(]i s>n>ai(Uii-ih ' P^rd’ir- 

thhta Kumarastu (hn'asenamnlsatjfr.. 

2 Kao has not understood the of the bne hithhiijam r<l riiinrhti<>trt)n 

jndhhu}a})> hhariiiliaiifdlopp The valiant^ nf rlie next Tyxo hues, rejected bv hun 
and given in the foot-note, constitute their coirect reading, and thev contain tlu^ 
names of th--' objects hold by the b right and b left hands tone riubt hand is 
extended) • hanain ra Via^hjam ca cnl^ram prasam prasaritam] Sahijo 

lame tii piccham cn IJictalani laldutam iatlia'' Dliannrdandnm hajam ctiivn 
liMnuhasfdnvitc sthitam. These attributes fairly represent those held bv a many 
armed Kaittikeya spear. airoAV, sword. Awheel, dart, peacock-tail, shield, cock, 
bow, staff and ploughshare. Of these, the characteristic emblems of the god are 
a spear and a cock. Ehann is a svnonym o' Aditya, and the number of the 
Sdityas IS 12, so the word hhanuhasialxam means ‘ twelve-armed 
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midi, I'ul'h'iita and siklii scl’Ui to have lieeii associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actuallv placed in his hands and tiie pencock was not shown 
as Ids mount. In the coins of Kumai'apupta I, we find the 
^od riding a peacock, and a red saiid'-lone relief of the Gupta 
})eriod lately in the collection of the Jfharat Ivala Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu ['niversity there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated asti’ide on the l)ack of his mount which with its tail 
outsjiread pecks at the fi'uit (jirohably niatiihiiidu) at his 
right hand ; the god liokB a spear (sakti) in his left hand and 
tlie outs[)read tail of the peacock serves as his piahharall. 
The sculpture keeps iij) the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
uel! (PI. XAT. Pig. 2). But many reliefs of the mediaeval 
jieriod (8th-llth centuries A.D.) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side. The tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally lielongcd to a Puri temple 
most pi'obably 8aiva, for the relief d undoubtedly of a 
Pars'wadevata : but it later found its nay to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (PI. XTII, Fig. p) is a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India. The 
two-armed god stands in a. slightly bent graceftd jiose 
((Irihhahgn), his left hand placed on a cock (partlv broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendant on the god's 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear ; his 
mount, the jteacock, with its head ttuaied back strides to 
left. The god Avears a numlier of ornaments tastefully dis¬ 
played. and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
fikhaudaka or the knkapakm mode of hair-dressing. Though 
the figure shoAvs slightly stiff and stereotyped features of the 
mediaeval sculptures, yet it possesses an innate beauty of its 
own.' If Ave compare this sculpture AAith the many' south- 

1 This sculpture was puWisbea l.v KrainiiMli in hci article ou ‘ Kalihoa 
Temples ' in J.I.S.O.A.. A'ol. II iiaSIC pp. 12 ft'.. Ui. XTX. Fip-. 2. She observfls, 
As far as imafres are concerned at thus .siace. preHiiptions and dark 

chlorite-stone make them sleek. Differentiation of piastic details and minutiae of 

jewellery and apparel.hem in a display of coirectness. Still, in the fif^nre 

of the peacock, the potency of the mass to some extent comes into its own ’ (p. 56). 
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Indian bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
Uispects of tSubralimanya reproduced by Eao {op. cit., A"ol. II, 
Pis. CXXI-CXXIX), we cannot but be struck Avitb the 
hieratic stillness and heaviness oi the latter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The Aihole figure of Tarakari 
^subrahmanya (PI. CXXATlIa), the Ellora Subrahmanya 
(PI. CXXIA’), the Tirupi)arankunram Devasena-Kalyana- 
sundaramurti (PI. CXXIXj and the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Alahavalll and Devasena 
(PI. PXXIl) contain evidence of the suuth-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and it is attended on eitlier side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Xaigameya (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
th(‘ god himself), the other on his left seems to bear the head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas. The Pevasena Kalyanasundara-murti represent¬ 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Kalyanasundara (known also as 
AXivrdiika, Sivavi\Tdia, etc.) murtis of Siva, as some of the 
Xrtya-danapatis are inferior copies of some varieties of 
Mrtyamurtis of the great god. Devasena occupies the place 
of Parvatl, Indra replaces Ahsnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess MinaksT as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Indian consort of Ivarttikeya Avas 
A’alli or Alahavalli Avho is sometimes sIioami keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasena, in 
some stone reliefs and bixuize sculptures ; such images can 
also be called A'alll-Kalyanasundaramnrti. 

It Avill not be imssible here to discuss the iconographic 
types of the other categories of the AXantara-deA'afas, such 
as the Ahdyadharas, Sadhyas. Siddhas, Asuras, etc., for AA’ith 
the exception of one or tAvo groups among them, the rest 
haA’e got A'ery little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic grou^js among them is that of tlie ^ idyadharas, and 
their cdiaracteristic traits ha\e already been described by me 
in Chapter YII of this book. The Kabandhas and 
Kumbhandas are also iconographically interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray chimera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Dana (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god pur excellence. 
According to the Ramaijana story (III. 69, '21 If.), Indra 
smote him with his thunderbolt for insolence, and the 
demon s head and thighs were forced into his body 'which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in his belly 
(Kabandha udure inukhdh). In the art of Amaravati and 
(landhara, the Kabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs arc also present. 
The Kumbhandas denote a class of demons or impish 
attendants of Eudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(kunibhu-)niishl'in. Sudi hgures are often found among 
the Mathura sculptures. Cue of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will he studied in a subsequent chapter ; they 
have clear mythological and ideological association with 
Visnu and Sinwa. 

A few words are necessai'v here to delineate the icono- 
graphic types of Devatas and Yaksinls which seem to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the 
most popular Hindu goddesses, Srl-Laksmi and Pusti- 
SarasvatT. iMany terracotta ligurines of the Maurva and 
Siuiga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand for the YaksinI type. One such beautiful terracotta 
originally found at Tamluk (iMidnapore, Bengal) and now 
in the South Kensington IMuseum (London), depicts a 
YaksinI overloaded with ornaments ; the ornamental use of 
some miniature weapons on her coiffure and of some tiny 
human figures on her thighs should be noted (PI. XX, Fig. 3). 
The Bharhut artists are in this respect also of great help to 
us in the matter of identifying the different types of Devatas 
and Yaksinls. The descriptive labels by the side of the indi¬ 
vidual reliefs name as many as five different kinds of such 
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beings: the Yaksinls are Canida (Canclra) and Sudasana 
(Sudarsana) and the Devatas are Cidakoku (lAsudrakoka), 
Mahrikoka and Siriina (HrhnatT). It should be observed in 
this connection that thci'e are nia.ny more female ligures on 
tlic liharhut railing, vhich ma}’ fall under one or other of 
these categories, but on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying labels we cannot distinguish all of them pro¬ 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracelully on a horse-faced )i}ahur(i, 
her right hand holding the bi'ancli of a ti'ee, the trunk of 
vhhdi is entwined by her left hand. Isudarsana also stands 
on a ))i(tkar(i (Bai'ua describes it as having wings, and the 
face of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
I'aised right hand shows the tiirjiniJ mudra, the left liand 
being in the luttihasta pose. Ksudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encircles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. iMaha- 
koka is also in a similar standing pose, but she has no mount 
Ixmeath her. AVe m.iy refer hei'c to only a few of the unin¬ 
scribed reliefs of the ‘Devatas' in the Bharhut railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madhyamakoka. 
She is also shown in an attitude similai' to the other two 
Kok.a goddesses, but she sts.nds gracefully on a well- 
caparisoned horse. The other relief ehows a heavily jewelled 
standing figui'e of a goddess, her feet resting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed leaf-clad male figure fcvidcntly .stand¬ 
ing for a AAiksa) : her uprai.'cd right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barua as the combined dahldia-padma — 
a jewel in the form of a lotus-bud and conch-shell, pi’ovided 
with a stalk-like handle '. Barua tentatively identifies her 
as a YaksinI of Alakamanda, the capital of Ivubera ; she may 
('ither stand for Ids cpiccn or daughter. This suggestion 
may be correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 
identified, symboli.ses two of the treasures fidd/i/.s) associated 
with TCubera. The close association of LaksmT and Kubera 
with the treasui'os ha> already been ]a)inted out by me 
in Chapters III and A* of this honk, and it will be ]iresently 
shown how several types of the goddess SsrT-Tiaksml used 
47—1854 B, 
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to be represented in the early Biiddliist art of Central 
India.' 

!5rT-LaksiuI and Pusti-Sarasvuti are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the Indians of all religious 
creeds. They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the people of India and special homage is paid to them on 
different tithis (lunar days) and pui'catis (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than the latter whose clay image is worshipped m 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the Isri-Pahcaini 
day falling usually in the bright fortnight of Jamiary- 
Pebruary, every year. The principal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Srf-Laksml is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful tnnsperity and abundance. 
The idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Yi.snu, Siva and others had, 
she came to be regarded in the epic and Puranic period as the 
Sakti of Yasudeva A'isnu. A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected Avith her origin and evo¬ 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Yedic period onwards. In the eailiest literature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other Saiiihitus, there is no mention 
of the goddess as such. AVords like sii, no doubt occur 
there, but they are used in a genei-al way ; for example, the 
passage sriyase kuin bhdnuhhih luuiiiskire {R.V., 

I. 87, fj) means ‘(the Alaruts) Avish to sjirinkle raiiiAA'ater 
Avith shining rays of the sun ’. It must be obseived, Iioaa’- 
ever, that in the early SamhiM texts, Ave find the names of 
other goddesses, more or less of an abstmet character, AA’hich 
are reminiscent of the goddess 8rI-LaksmT of later texts. 
The name Purandhi (regarded by many as the ATdic form of 
AATstan Parendi) occurs about nine times in the Rgveda in 

1 For the figures of the Devatas and the Yaksinis, cf. B. M. Barna, 
Barhiit, Bk. 11, pp. 70-74; Bk. TIT. Pk. XXTIT (P», LT*X (68). BXIII (72, 73), 

(74, 75), LXV (76, 78). 
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the sense oi' the goddess ut plenty; Erdva (probably from the 
root rci to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. Sinivall, another very interesting 
goddess (she is called Visnu’s wife in the Atharcuceda, Ylll. 
40, 3) is also mentioned twice in the Rgceda. In AtJiana- 
ceda, II. 3d, 0 and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-lingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family {vispatnl), and is invoked for granting offspring; in 
X. 184, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear progeny. In 
the later Vedic texts, however, Eaka and Sinivalf are con¬ 
nected with different phases of the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of tiie full moon night (pnrniinfi), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night {aniiicasyd). After 
a careful comparison ol Srf-LoksmI with these Yedic god¬ 
desses, it cannot be clearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Bruhntana texts we find mention of the con¬ 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story is narrated 
there about her origin. The Sataputha Bruhmuna saj's that 
Prajapati got- tired in creating l)eings, and 8rl came forth 
from him while he was in this condition (this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-x\thene out of the aching- 
head of Zeus as desci'ibed in Cireek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her ; but Prajapati dissuaded them from 
this as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Yaruna, Hitra, India, Brliaspati, Savitr, Pusan, 
Sarasvati and Tvastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
w'ealtli, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajapati's advice, she after offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had evei-y thing restored to her ’ (XI. 4, 
1 ff.). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Taittlnua Upanisad (I. 4,> 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and manv 
more such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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,'^ri-sulda, evidently a late ,su 2 ) 2 )lement {khila) of tlie ligccda, 
cliaracterises in it.s lifteen verses most of tlie distinctive fea¬ 
tures which she came to possess in lier developed form ; it 
is in the first of these verses that we hnd her being named 
LaksmI and descrihetl as ‘ a golden coloured antelope decorat¬ 
ed with garlands of silver and gold ’ (Hiranijui'anutin 
liarinun aticuniarajdta-finiiniii \ CandrCun hiratunayun 
LuIi-sniJin jatavedo iiuinuicalui). The ejhc literature further 
tlevelops the concept of Sri-Laksuil, and refers to her various 
liaits in different contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, also much stressed in the Pui'anas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and demons along with 
such other things as the rccaisravas horse, wine, nectar, 
etc., and she fell to the share of tlie great god Visnu. But 
her close association with Ivubcra is also emphasised in some 
pas.sages of the Muhnhhamta ; in II. 10, 19, she is described 
as attending in the company of Kalakuhera (sometimes 
described as Ivuhera's son) the court of Kubera, and in 
III. IBS, 3, the Yaksehi is described as “united w ith Laksmi". 
In some later ejiic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological union of the goddess of pros¬ 
perity with the god of riches is (‘asily understandable. 
AlaksniT, hei' inauspicious opposite, also finds place in the 
epic, and in the 91th cliajiter of tlie Yanajiarva of tlu' 
Mdh'lhkdrdtii we ai’e told that Laksmi came to the eods and 
.\laksml to the Asuras, and the A^^uras jiervaded bv Alaksml 
and struck by Kali (the evil age) wove destroved. The 
Buddhist texts also contain nnmerous references to the 
goddess Srl-Laksml, in many of which sh(' is described as 
deraktiDidrikil and associated with the northern and southern 
cpiarters.^ The auspicious dream dreamt by Trisala, the 
mother of i\raltri\Tra, on the night she conceived the great 
•lina in her womb, was about this goddess ‘ wearing a garland 
<'f dindras (gold coins) on her breast and being bathed hv 
two elephants ’. 


1 Barua and SinLa, Barliut Inscriptions. p. 7^. 
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Icoiiograplnc texts containing the descriptions ut the 
goddess tSri-Laksml, as collected by T. A. G. l\ao, reier to 
her tA'o-, toni'- and rarely luaiiy-armed varieties. But the 
two-armed variety is inore common, and the altiihutes 
placed in her hands are usually two or four (if her image 
IS four-armed) of the following : a lotus llo’wer, a wood- 
apple {srlpliulu, the fruit of the hih'a tree, Agela Marmelos, 
L), conch-shcll, a pot of nectar {amrtaghatu) a citron 
[iitaliiluiiga), a shield {klichika), a club {liau))iodakl, the 
name of the club jieculiar to Yisnu), etc. The Viivulairnia- 
mstra describes the goddess Maha-Laksmi localised at 
Ivollapura (Kolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her left. The Candtkalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Devl-mrdiatmya of tire JHurkundcijupurdna describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen arms, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow', thunderbolt, 
lotus, bow, small pitcher Uaindilut), stalf, spear, sword, 
shield {canna), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But this form of the goddess really illustrates one 
of the 2 )rimar\' asjiects of the ])riucipal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, Avhicli stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 
divine 2 )ower.' Keaj'ly all th.e texts expatiating on the 
ieonograiTiy of Srl-Laksinl describe her as well-dressed, 
decked with various oi'uanieuts, having such jdiysical traits 
as fully de\elo 2 )ed l)reasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks. These features are indicative of radiant and 
healtliv moth('rh<)od wherein lies the real beauty of a female 
b'ody, and one comparati\el>' late text names such a type 
as 'Sipigrodhd-ptirinutndidd Tt may be observed in this 
connection that the figiirt's ol the YaksinTs and Devatas of 

1 T. A. G. T^LlO. tJB- T. }). 337. Mabalaksnil will bo fiinher 

(lu^onsscJ in Cbaptei XI of this book. 

2 llaraLall as tjiiotAl in tin* uma. The verse reads — Sitinau 

‘nikatlufian ijasya mtumhc ca r/vd/f/Mj Madhije Ifinu bhaved ijd sd nijagrodha- 
l>arimand(ild. 3'bis is evidontlv the female rountei['att of the ideally beautiful niab- 
1‘pe known Xiiatfrodhapdi iiuundiila wliidi is desoiibed m inucb earlier texts. 
The ideal male ty^ie bad among other features, veiy long arms {djdnuIamhabUhu) 
and wide chest {vytidhoraska). 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits. 
Some texts refer to tlie bathing of tlie goddess by the 
elephants; thus, the ]l-puidhur)nuttura says that a pair of 
elephants should he made b(diind her head u^rturning (the 
contents) of two jars (111. bd, 7 ; Jcarjita-ghatum kdrijam 
tatprsthe iinujaniih-ai/ai)t). The text further informs us that 
the tAvo elephants are to be knoAA'u as the tAvo nuUiis, kihkha 
and padnia {Haatidratjain vij'tnilri sahJduipadmdcubhuu 
nidhl ; 111. 8d, 10). 

The representation of bri-Laksmi in Indian art from the 
earliest knoAAn times onA\ards has followed several modes. 
The Bharhut artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Xijagr()dhapari))iiind(ila type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirima dcAata. The goddess stands in the 
samapddasthunaku pose with her left hand hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip (/,«f//n/.s-h;), Avhile her 
right hand holds a flower (PI. XATII, Fig. 1). There is a 
great deal of iconographic affinity l)etween her and the 
DcA’atas (Culakoka and othei's) descalhed aljOA’c, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shoAvn in Panchi, Bodh (laya, etc., de])ict her 
almost in an identical pose, though sht* is shoAAn sometimes 
standing in a lotus Avood (padma-vana), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (padma];ard) , etc. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Besnagar along Avith the Banyan capital has been 
identified by me as repiesenting the goddess HrT-Laksnn.* 
A female figure seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus fioAver carA ed on a section of a fragmentary coping 
stone from Amaravati (beginning of the -diid centinw A.D.) 
can be identified as HrT: lotus designs are all around the 
goddess, and the mythical Mahim in front of her gazes at 
her Avith its Avide ojien eyes (PI. YITT, Fig-. qpijp 

other characteristically develojaal iconographic type of the 

1 J.I.S.O.A., W4l, pp. 141-46. In mv article on ‘ TadminT A'idya ’ there, 

I have (iiintcl ule\ant texts fioin the MUrlan.jajniiurrinii. ■nln.-li support iiiv 
suggestion. It should be noted that concrete evidence of the existence of the 
Paficaiatra or Bhagavata cult has been found at Besnagar. and grI-LaksmI ts 
intimately associated with it. 
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goddess so frequently reijresented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh (faya, Amaravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a lotus usually coming 
out of a pot (bhadra-ijJiuta), holding a lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spi'eading lotus 
leaves, and being hathetl by two ekqdiants. This ancient 
tyq)e and its variants, ‘ always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure ’ by the ai'tists, came to stay, and it is still 
very popular among the Indians.* In many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Orissa, this motif often described 
as Gaja-LaksmT, w’as carved in the centre of the architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, Avhatever might have 
been the cult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temjdes were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she w’as elaborately depicted. One such elaborate compo¬ 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique iutei’est in this bcautifidly carved 
gigantic j-elief is the ju’esence of two Nagas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess ; they, like the two Naga chiefs, Nanda 
and Bpananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
(ireat IMiracle of Sravasti, are supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated." Another beautiful figure 
of Gaja-LaksmT of the mediaeval ])eriod is to be found at 
Ivhitching (Wayiu'bhauj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 
inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
hilitdh'.ypa on a risvapadnia ; there are the usual elephants 
bathing her with upturned jars ; her light hand placed on 
the right knee is shown in the vurada pose, the left hand 

1 Foucher rerognised in the^u motijs in the eaily Buddhist monuments 
the figure of Maya, the motlier of the Buddha m the Xativity scene; Imt as it 
has already been shown (?h/)ra, jp. 110-11), Coomaraswamy’s interpretation is 
more acceptable. 

2 Foi tlie mythology about the ^ravastl Miiacle and its illustrations in 
the Rudtthisr art of dificnuit ptuiods. t/. Foncdier, TJir Bepmmuf/s" of BuddJu.sf Art, 
pp. 147-B4. Pis. XIX-XXVIII (PI. XXI, Fig. 2, is fiom China and PI, XXH is 
fiom Boro-Biidur, Java). 
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liolding a Ju11-1)1oss()1ik'(1 lotus (PI. X\ III. Pig- ‘ 2 ). It will 
be of interest here to take note of tw'o stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones bail fioni Ivaierijiakkani (Xortli xVreot District, 
Aludras), and the tiny bronze bgure nas unearthed from the 
village of Enadi (Ai-antangi Taluq, Tanjore District, Madras). 
The hrst of the two stone hgures and the tiny bronze 
(PI. XIX, Pigs. 1 A 3) are really syml)ol-cuni-image of the 
godde.ss )?rl; lor the outliiK' of the auspicious symbol des¬ 
cribed as srJrdisii (for my I’eniarks on it and its illustration, 
see supra, p. 190, and PI. II, Figs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognised in them. In the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
saiikha- and padma-nidhis can be faintly recognised ; in both 
channavlra is shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs, and the head and the torso 
are clearly fitted in the general outline of the srlcatsa. If 
we compare them with the third figure (PI. XIX, Fig. 2) 
we can at once see lunv the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-LaksmT with hands holding 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two iiidhis). She is 
seated in panjahhasana (so called ‘ European fashion ') on 
a raised lotus, is endowed with kucuhandha (breast-band), 
mekhald (jewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, Avitli 
the usual elejihants on either top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam seidptures and tlu* Tanjore bronze to be datial 
in the eaily mediaeval j'eriod demonsti'ate in a veuw interest¬ 
ing manner how close wa.s the I'clation between the aniconic 
symbol and the icon itself, and bow, in this case at least, 
the latter was supposed to evolve from the other.' 

The Vedic aspect of SarasvatT, the goddess of learnim?' 
and music, has already been biaefiy noticed by me while dis¬ 
cussing the evolution of the conc('])t of Sri-PaksmT and hei- 
wor.ship. The tO[)ic- has been fully dealt A\itli bv X. T\. 


I SivatainajiMUti the selio’ar (n notG rho in'I'ojt.Tpr-G nf 1 ]h‘ e 

interesting srnlpHires in a short article, ’ Oo'hlesc; LahsmT nn<] hi-r svrnhoK ’ j uh- 
hshpil long a^o in J.J 1011, T am iiulehitu] to Imn tor tin* photou'paplis 

of these objectf?. 
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Bhattasali in his book, and I need only refer my readers to 
it.‘ Tlie river Sarasvatl, on the banks of which Vedic lore 
and learniijg developed, seems to hate played some part in 
the development of her concept, but there is no doubt that 
here also as in the case of her companion goddess, folk ele¬ 
ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected tvith Brahma (both as his daughter and 
his tsakti) and at other times with Ahsnu as Pusti, one of his 
Saktis. Like Hri-Laksml she also was held in high venera¬ 
tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 
her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as the head 
of the Sruta-devatas and the A idyadevTs. In jiopular Hindu 
mythology she Avas given many names, the chief among 
which was AAagdevI or the goddess of speech, aaIio in the 
10th mandala of the Rgccda Avas assigned a unique position 
as the A’ery embodiment of Sakti or the cnergic principle. 
As an independent goddess, Avhen she is not shoAvn as an 
acce.ssorv to Brahma or A’isnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as VhnuiUinrniottdra, Aiusuniadhheddgama, 
Pilnaldmndgania, Hupn))iand(Oia . etc., as four-armed, 
Avhite-colourcd, di'essed in A\hite garments and decked AA'ith 
many ornaments, holding in her four hands any four of the 
folloAving olqccts : nianiiso'ipt ipii.stdla), white lotus (pnnda- 
rlla), rosary, musical instrument icuul), Avater-ATssel 
(ka)it(tud(ihi), etc. Theiv is no doulit about the fact that the 
musical in.strument was one of the oldest emblems associated 
Avith her, though a mannsci'ipt Avas not also late in making 
its appearance. 

The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
Bharhut can be presumed to be an early juototype of the 
goddess. It is no doubt much mutilated, but enough still 
remains to giAc one an idea about its nature. The goddess 
stands in a graceful pose on Avhat seems to be a lotus pedestal 
(this undoubtedly emphasises hei' divine nature) playing on 

1 Iconoqraphif of Buddhist aud BiahmatiicaJ Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum pp. 181-00. Here he discu&ses aho the Turanic aspect or the pfoddess 
an<l T'i"htlv empha’^i'^'s the ('OPfn=ird rharacter of the It j^’ends associated AA'ith her 
in the Puranas. 

48—1854 B. 
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a hai’p with her t\A'o iuinds; the tastefully displayed orna¬ 
ments on her body, the graceful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a characH'r not easily met with in such 
reliefs (PI. XYII, Fig. 2). Barua rightly linds in it ‘ an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvatl (op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 75). The descriptive label usually found in such 
reliefs at Bharhut is unfortunately wanting here. A sculp¬ 
ture much later in point of date (c. loth century A.D.) 
hailing from Khitching (IMayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length 
figure of a seven-hooded Xagin! playing on an Indian vJna ; 
she is beautifully decorated with oi'naments and is wearing a 
karandamuliuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods behind her head and the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with iconographic affinity to 
Sarasvatl (PI. XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess Sarasvatl with a mamiscri])t as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kahkali Tila, '\rathura. She ‘ is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular jiedestal, 
holding a manuscript in her left hand. The light hand, 
which was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drajiery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar—the attendant on the right 
has his hands clasped in adoration.’ The pedestal bears a 
six-line inscription in the Br<ihmT sciipt of the Kushan 
period ; it records the installation of the image of Sarasvatl, 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryva-Heva in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith).* The sculjitui'e thus can be dated in tlie first 
half of the Snd century A.D. (either 132 or f22 A.T).), and 

1 V. A. SmitlH The Jama Stupa and Other Antiquitta of Mathura, 
pp, 56-7, Pi. XCIX. The head t\ith the halo as Y^ell as the upper part of the 
raised right hand, is lost: bnt other details of the inscription seem to prove that 
the figure represents the Jaina version of the goddess. The sculpture was found 
in Xankali Tila, Afatlnira. in ‘ near the first or eastern tein,ple in the mound, 

\vhich seems to have belonged to tlie ^vetambara sect 
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be regarded as one of the earliest representations of Sarasvatl, 
though most probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one of the attendants may symbolise the recep¬ 
tacle of knowledge {jiianabhanda) of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Ivhitching figures the 
folk elemeut remains supreme ; but even in this developed 
hieratic form from iMathura the primitive folk character is 
clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
{nyagrodhaparimandald), the sitting posture and the arrange¬ 
ment of the drapery. It will he of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
iconographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess seated ei'cct in the nrdsana 
pose is from the BrhadTs\ ara Temple, Tanjore ; her right 
hand is broken, her left hand holding a manuscript is placed 
on her left thigh ; c/ifl«ri-bcaring attendants are on her either 
side. She wears a tall inuhnta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a tree over the canopy; flying 
Yidyadliaras are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niches (PI. XX, Fig. 5). The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jMna as the Bodhi-tree in the A ajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates. The whole composition is en¬ 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the latter; the sculp¬ 
ture is of the early Chola period. Another beautiful figure 
of SarasvatT, now in the collection of Dacca-Museum (3B ia), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in Jalitdhsepa on a 
double-petalled lotus, playing on a vind with her two front 
hands and holding a I’osary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan (hamsa, the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The luitiniukha in the centre of the 
tapering top of the prahhdrall, the flying Tidyadharas, the 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chauri- 
bearers on her either side, the panearatha pedestal, the figure 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme right corner, 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of Sarasvatl. The sculpture was 
found in the village of A’ajravoginT, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with tlic original home of AtTsa 
Dipaiikara who went to Tibet from the A ikramaslla monas¬ 
tery in 1040 A.Dd 

It Avill he of interest in the concluding section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India. 
Some of them or theii' modci'n counterpaits are still \enerat- 
ed by many Hindus, especially those with primitiA’e cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly in times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic story of Jarasandba, the Alagadban king, one of the 
enemies of Ablsudeva Ivrsna and the Pandava brothers, is 
AA'cll k]io\vn, but the charactei’ of the ogress -Tara A\ho A\as 
responsible for bi-inging back the discarded hahes of the ncAV- 
born babe (the aaoixI Jarri-siuidliu literally means ‘ united by 
Jara ’) to life may not be so. She describes herself to 
Brhadratha, the father of Jarasandha, as ‘ the Raksasi Jara 
AA’ith poAA'er to assume different forms (lulnuoftpim) Avho is 
AA’orshipped not only in the royal household itself, but also 
A'enerated by the peo])lc in general; her name is Grhadevi 
(‘ the goddess of the household ') and her youthful figure 
surrounded by her children is painted on the palace Avails; 
AAdiocA’CT draAAs her figure in this manner on the AA'alls of his 
house, is blessed AA'ith ])lenty, lu' a\ ho does not do so is cursed 
Avith .scarcity ’ {Mahdhlidnita, TI. 18, 1-0). This summary 
account reminds one of the Yaksinl HarItT of the Buddhist 
texts, myths connected Avith Avhom and similar types of 
secondary divinities being recorded in the Vinnyapitala of 
the Saiwastivada school, the MahdvafitH , the Saiuyiiltaratna- 
sFitra of the Chinese Sdtmpitala, etc. The story of the 
ogress as preserved in the first of these texts (mainly pre- 
.serA'ed in its Chinese translation) has clear affinities AA'ith the 
epic account of Jara. In it Yaksinl Hu-anh-si meaning 

N, K, Bbattaeali, o/c nt., pp. 188-90, pi. LXTII. 
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‘ Joy ’ perhaps based on sucdi (Sanskrit name as Xanda or 
Nandini ’—Watters) ^vas the tutelary deity ol tlie people of 
Magadha. On account of an unholy wish expressed by her 
in one of her jn’evious births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Eajagrha of their children and feed¬ 
ing herself and hei' 50(1 sons on them. The local people gave 
her the name of Haiiti (literally, ‘ one who steals ') and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress. Buddha taught her a 
lesson by hiding the youngest of her sons, and when she 
enquired from the iNhister as to the means of subsistence of 
herself and her children, he ordained that in all monasteries 
and in the houses ot all right-minded people, her hgure and 
the tigures of her children are to he carved or painted and 
eatables offered to them. There is little dotdrt about the 
ideological affinity between Hrirltl and Jara, and the popu¬ 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 
fully vouchsafed by litej'ai'v and archaeological data. Hitien 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient (uuidhara, and 
refers to the Harlti Stfipa said to have been erected by Asoka 
(identihed by Fouchei’ with Sfire-Jhakhe-dheri in the 
Peshawar District). Her worshiji migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, A\alokite.svai'a in female as])ect, 
absorbed this Indian folk goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-nio-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Ko 3 asii Ivwan-non in that of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
which she is accompanied by her children. The cult of 
Harlti was veryjjopular in the extreme noidh and north-west 
of India : numerous sculptuies sometimes depicting her 
singly along wdth her children, or at other times in the 
company of her consort Kubera (known also as Paneika) and 
her playing children, have been discovered in course of exca¬ 
vations by the Indian ^Archaeological Department. Some 
mediaeval reliefs of HarTtT have also been found in Bengal 
and other places. 
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Eeference may now be made to Jyestlia whose worship 
was once very j)opiilar in Southern India. One of the 
Alvars (Tamil Vaisnava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhaktahgiirirenu, i.e., ‘ the dust of tlie Bhaktas' feet ’) by 
name, comiilained in his songs about the foolishness of the 
common people who ^vorshi[)})ed such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Yisnu. To a devout 
Yisnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to believe in the practical utility of such woi'ship. 
The force behind this belied was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the peo])le could not but succumb 
to it at times. The Bodli'lijana (irhyasutra devotes an 
entire cha^Rer to the cult of tliis goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyestha, Kapila-j)atnT, Ivumbhl, Jyaya, 
Hastimuklia, Ahghnaparsada, Nirrti, as ‘ having lions 
attached to hei’ chariot and tigers following hei' ’ {BodMijana 
Grlujasutra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 894-96). The 
Lihgapurdna account about tbe oidgin of -Tvestha is very 
interesting. Wdieii this inauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the DcAas and the Asuras for 
the second time, she was niai’ried to the sage Dussaha. 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Yisnu and 8iva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
by Markandeya to humour his wife's inclinations and take 
her to such places vhere all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (tbe shrines nhere Bauddha and 
non-Yedic forms of worship were ]:)erformed are included 
among them). Dussaha, however, freed himself from the 
company of his wife by a luse, and advised her to sustain 
herself till his return, by the oblations offei'ed to her by good 
women. He never came back to her, and Yisnu being asked 
by the i)oor lonely wife about the nay she would maintain 
herself counselled her t(i visit those people who were his 
exclusive worshippers and who did not pay homage to 8ivn 
and other gods. Yisnu muttered the Eudra-mantra to 
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protect Iiimselt' troiii tlie l)aiietul intliieiice ul Jyestlia also 
known as Alaksml. It is sometimes especially enjoined that 
^ isnubliaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance as suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of .Tara and Hariti. 

Some iconographic texts delineating the features of 
Jyestha have been collected by (topinatb Eao from Amht- 
Dtadbhedagama, SnprabhcdugaDta, Vimudhurmottara^ Pur- 
rahlrandgama, etc. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
long-nosed, with sagging lips, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly ; she holds a lotus in her right hand, the left hand 
resting on the seat; she is cR)w-bannercd (bakadhcajasamd- 
ijul'td), accompanied by her cbildi'cn (/,'UH//dp//frrtur/fu) ; her 
son has the face of a bull: in one variant of the Sitprabheda- 
(jama text she is desciibed as ‘ Kali's wife riding on a donkey 
(Khardrfidhd Kalch pufnl). Rao has illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of -Tvestha, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual desciaptions. 

Rao tells us that the woi'sbip of this goddess is practi¬ 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. But the ground lost 
by -Jyestha in her homeland u as gained by her under another 
name, Sltala, in eastern and western parts of India—Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujrat, etc. STtala worshipped in these parts as the 
goddess of small-pox has a gi'eat many affinities with the 
Buddhist HarltT, es])ecially from the point of view of her 
iconographic and other traits. Some of the various names 
given to -Jyestha in the old Tamil Kighantus are i\fugadi, 
Tauvai, Kfiliidi, IMudevT, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 
etc., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranama mantra of Sltala (cpioted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
Jyestha ; Sitala rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping bi’oom and a pitcher, and is adorned with a win¬ 
nowing fan on her head. The inauspicious -Tyestha may 
also be partially recognised in the I'mnil’fi ('temporary) 
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image (only in crude outline) of AlaksmI made of cowdung 
which is worshi|)ped in the Dipanvita LaksmT-pfija night 
(the same as the new-moon night after the Dus,sera) and 
tlien taken outside the house Avitli the heating of Avinnowing 
fans and discarded. This ritual is A’cry much in A’ogue in 
seA’eral districts of Bengal.’ 


» For a detailed discii.ssion of the -noiship ot Jara. .Jyesfha and others, 
see my article on ‘ Some Folk Godde.<sc<.- of Ancient and Mediaeval India ’ in 
IHQ, XIA, 19-38, pp. lOl-QO. For littails about the iconography of dvostha, c/. 
liao, op. cit., Aol. 1, pp. .393.100. Sa^tliT, coiiktimcN c-alled Skandamala. is also 
rcorshipped liy Bengali wnimui with progeny and wisli.iig prngeuv. 



CHx4PTEE X 

Cult Icons 

ViSNU AND SUIIYA 

Alsnu 

One of the most important of the Brahmanical cults 
that came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round A^isnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Audic A’isnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Ryveda, was of some importance 
there. The feat associated Avith him in the Rk and the other 
ATdas is that of his haA’ing traversed the Avhole of the 
uniA’erse AA'ith three strides (ii.T., 122; A.V., A^II. 26, 4). 
He is endoAved in these texts Avith such attributiA'e epithets 
as urukrama, unujdija (‘he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides") etc. Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three cliA’isions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
Indra or ATayn in the atmosphere and Shrya in the sky. 
Anrnabhava, another old interpreter of the ATdas, hoAA'CA'er, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro¬ 
gress of the sun tiirough the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 
in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dAvarf incarnation of the Pnranic A'isnii (the fifth one, 
VamanaA'atara, in the stereotyped list of the DasaA’ataras). 
The idea of motion, sAvift far-extending regular motion, is 
constantly associated Avith Ansnu in the A'edas; but the 
special cliaracter of the Puranic god as the preserver and 
beiieA'olent deliverer is also outlined there. His gradual rise 
to importance in the late AThic period, however, was pri¬ 
marily due to his having been identified Avith sacrifice. The 

49—1854 B 
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3atapatha Brdhtnana (XIY. 1, 1) records a myth in which 
Visnu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still there is no doubt about the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure 
in a cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. 

In the epic and Puranic age Ahsnu is regarded as the most 
influential member of the later Brahmauical triad, Brahma, 
Vi.snu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des¬ 
troyer. But this Yisnu, round whom one of the major 
Brahmauical cults grew up, was really a result of the 

syncretism of three god-concepts,—the man-god Yasudeva- 
Krsna, the Yedic sun-god Yisnu and the cosmic god 

Narayana of the Brahmanas. Yasudeva-Krsna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bhakti 

cult that came to be designated as A’aisnava at a 

comparatively late stage in its growth, its earlier names 
being Ekantika, Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Satvata, etc. This 
Ksatriya chief with some of his relations, Sarnkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradyumna (his eldest son by Eukmini), 
Samba (his son by Jambavatl) and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s 
son) came to be deified by his followei’s and admirers. In 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Panca- 
vlras of the AYsiii clan (cf. the Mora AYell inscription and 
the Viiijupumna passage already noted in Chapter III); but 
shortly afterw^ards, Samba was eliminated from this list of 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the remain¬ 
ing four (Vasudeva as the fountain-head, the three others 
being his successive emanatory forms) were regarded as typi¬ 
fying the different aspects of the one great god Para Yasudeva. 
The systcmatisers of the cult-tenets did not take much time 
in transforming the Aura concept about the central deity and 
some of his relations into the AYuha or ‘emanation’ con¬ 
cept ; to this was added the Yibhava or ‘incarnation’ concept 
of the principal cult-god AAasudeva identified with Yisnu and 
Narayana sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
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era. According to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayaaa could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms; these were ‘Para’—the highest, 
‘Yyului’—the emanatory, ‘Vibhava’—the incarnatory, 
‘Antaryamin’—the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
—the images (named as Yigrahas or the ‘very bodies’) of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the fii’st three, ‘Para’, ‘Yyuha’ and ‘Yibhava’, 
forms of the Lord. The fourth or ‘Antaryamin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the iconographer, for the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions’.' 

‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will (iccha) is projected towards his consort SrI-LaksmT who 
in her dual aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ (hhiiti and kriya) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of these three 
powers (Iccha.kili'ti, Bhutisaldi and the Kriyasaldi) six ideal 
Gums (attributes') are brought into being. They are Jnann 
(‘knowledge’), Aisvarija (‘lordship’) 3akti (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). ‘They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming one, and 4 to G forming the other, and the corres¬ 
ponding Gums of each set (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6) join 
to form a pair connected with some special divine manifes¬ 
tation*. The totality of all the six Gunas along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Yasu- 
deva, Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call¬ 
ed the four Yyuhas (the Caturvyvihas or the Caturmurtis). 
But the Pancaratrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
Sarnkarsana the possessor of Jficlna and Bala, emanating 
from Yasudeva in whom all the six Gums are manifest, 
Pradyumna having Aisvarya and Virya from Sarnkarsana, 
and Aniruddha with 3akti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The 
concept of the Caturvyiihas seems to have been first formulated 
in the second century B.C., for Patanjali seems to refer to 

1 Bhagavadg~itn„ XYlll, ^ 1 : : Jh'arah sarvabhutanam hrddese'rjjuna tispiati \ 
Bhrdmayan sarvahhiitdni yantrarudhani mdyaijd |I 
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it/ The number of the Yyuhas vas later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturvinisatimurtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Pancaratra theologians, in an esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Yyilhas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Yyuhas or Murtis of Yisiiu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Yaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguisli from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction only lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four¬ 
armed god— hiilha, cahra, gadci and padmad 

The doctrine of the Yibhavas (Avataras, i.e., incarna- 
tory forms), was no less a component part of the Pancaratra 
or the Bliagavata creed than that of the Yyfihas. The differ¬ 
ence between the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the latter in them. The term avatfira is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe was fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 
distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 
another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Yyiiha doctrine). 


1 Mahahhasya (comment on P. 3, 5"); Janardayiastvafma caturtha eva. 
The discovery of the 1st or 2ad century B.C. dhvajas of three of the Yyuhas, 
^'asndeva. Ranikarsana and Pradvnmna, at Besnapar supports this statement; they 
are Garudadhvaja, Taladhvaja and Mina for Makara) dhvaja fcf. Ch. Ill, pp. 103-05; 
another Taladhvaja found at Pawaya is illustrated in PL XXYII, Pig. 3), 

- Besides the 4 primary^ Yyuhas, the names of the 20 secondary ones 
ere :—Kesava, Xa ray ana, Mad have, Govinda, Yisnn, Madhusiidana, Trivikrama, 
Yamana, Sridbara, Hrsikesa. Padmanabha, Damodara, Purusottama, Adhoksaja, 
Nrsiinha, Acyuta, Janarddana, Upendra, Hari and Krsna (Rupamandana : the 
Padmapurdna list quoted by Eao has 21 names including those of the primary 
Vyubas and omits the last three names but Krsna). 
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It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 
entity by the divinity, in Avhich the latter takes up temporary 
abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as Avill be 
shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 
of the Parasurama incarnation of Yisnu. In the Paficaratra 
theology, the Yibhavas (ci-hhu-al, i.e., ‘the act of becoming 
in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation (suddhasrsti) to 
which the YyCihas also belong ; these incarnations, however, 
may not only be of the composite god Yisnu himself, but 
also may be of his Vyiihas, sub-A^yuhas and Parsadas 
(companions), or even of his attril)utcs or emblems. One of 
the earliest references to the assumption of some forms by 
the divinity for tlic attainment of particular ends is to be 
found in the l^atapatlia Brdhiuana and the Taittirlya Samliita 
where Prajapati is said to have assumed Fish (Alatsya), 
Tortoise (Kurmai and Boar (A'araha) forms on different 
occasions for the furtlierancc of creation and the well-being 
of the created. AAdien the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with A^asudeva-A^isnu-Yarayana was well esta¬ 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com¬ 
posite god, and were regarded as some of his celestial (divya) 
incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avataras of the 
Divine Being is, houever, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god’s human incarnation.s) 
in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgltdd 
This work is regarded by E. G. Bhandarkar as one of the 
earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenety of the 
Ekantika school, though the AYuhavada, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Paficaratra school, is conspicuous 
by its absence there. 

The BhagavadgWi passage just mentioned exiflains the 
ideology underlying the Avataravada in the Hindu thought 
in the clearest possible manner. It does not rightly specify 
the number of the Divine Incarnations, for the god ‘creates 
himself age after age as the conditions in the universe 

1 Bha(favad(jlta, IV, 7-8 : Yada yadd hi dharmasya gJdnirhhavati Bhdrata 1 
Ahhyutthdnamadharmasya taddtmdnam srjnmyaham jj Paritrdndi/a sadhuriam 
vindsdya ca duskrtAm 1 Dharmasamsthdpandrthaya samhJiavdmi yuge yuge |i 
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demand’. Some later texts, many among them of the Panca- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avataras, Avhich gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(Dasavataras). A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranie 
and Pancaratra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Yaisnava images. 
If we study them together, ve shall not only recognise in 
some of these enumeratic^is all the stereotyped ten (this list 
also sometimes varies in the north and soutli of India) vdiose 
icons are common, but also find tlie names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
Narayanlya section of the Mahabharata refers in one list 
(XII, 349, 37) to the Yaraha, the Yamana, the Narasiniha 
and the ‘j\ian’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Yasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Rama and Dasarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna¬ 
tions as Bhargava Rama (Parasurama), Dasarathi Rama and 
Yasudeva-Krsna are recounted. But a fuller list of the incar¬ 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, Avhich con¬ 
tains the names of Hanisa, Kurma, IMatsya, Yaraha, Nara- 
simha, Yamana, Rama (BhargaA’a), Rama (Dasarathi), Sat- 
vata (YasudeA'a or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and Kalkin. The number ten is to be noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may sIioav that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatara. In the Vmjn- 
purana (Chapter 98, Anrses 71ff.) mentioii is made of ten 
incarnations of Yisnu, of Avhich the first three, T’ajua, Nara¬ 
siniha and Yamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
incarnations; they are Dattatreya, one unnamed in the 
Tretayuga simply called the Fifth, Jamadagnya Rama, 
Dasarathi Rama, A^edavyasa, A^asudeA'a-Krsna, and Kalkin, 
the future incarnation. Here also Buddha is conspicuous by 
his absence, and a feAv other constituents of the stereotyped 
list of ten, Matsya, Kurma and Yaraha, are replaced by 
Yajna, Dattatreya and YedaAwasa. The Bhagavatapurma 
enumerates the Avataras thrice; in the first recounting 
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(I. 3, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. 7, Iff.), 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff.), 16. The first list con¬ 
tains the names of (1) Pnrup, (2) A^araha, (3) Narada, 
(4) Xara and Xarayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) A'ajha, (8) Esahha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
(11) Kurma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) MohinT, (14) Xarasimha, 
(15) Vamana, (16) Bhargava Eama, (17) ATdavyasa, 
(18) Dasarathi Eama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud¬ 
dha and (22) Kalkiii. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual ten in the stei'eotyped list, but the Puranakara 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in¬ 
numerable' {Acatarah hyasaml'hyeyah). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the last omitting 
some included in the first ; but none of them omits Esabha 
(Adinatha or Esabhanatha, the first Tlrtharnkara of the 
Jainas) and Buddha. The Varaha and Agnipurdnas con¬ 
tain the stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the Matsya- 
paruna (Ch. 47 A'. 46) lays down that ATsnu was born seven 
times among men because he Avas cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his u'ife, the mother of Sukra. These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Alandhata, (3) Jamadagnva (Parasurama of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Eama, the son of Dasaratha, (5) ATda- 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Narayana, Xarasiniha and A amana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
this li.st of Dasavataras Avidely differs from the usually accep¬ 
ted one; as many as four here, Dattatreya, Mandhata, A eda- 
Awiisa and Xarayana, are the substitutes of Alatsya, Kurma, 
AKraha and Balarama (or rarely Krsna) of the usual list. 

The evidence of the early and late Pdncardtra Samhitds 
I'eijttires to be separately considered. The Sdtvcita Sciyihitd, 
one of the earliest in tiie series, enumerates as many as 39 
incarnatory forms of the Lord, AAliich list is copied almost 
verbatim by the Ahirhiidhnya Samhitd, evidently later in 
point of date than the Sdtvata. These are : (1) Padmanabha, 
(2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) gaktyatman, (5) Madhusudana, 
(6) ATdyadhideva, (7) Kapila, (8) A'isvarupa, (9) AThangama, 
(10) Krodatman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) A^agT- 
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svara, (14) Ekarnavasayiu, (lo) Kaniatliesvara, (16) A’araha, 
(17) Narasimlia, (18) Piyusabarana, (19) Srlpati, (20) Kant- 
atman, (21) Eahujit, (22) Ivalanemighna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatmaii, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodiiasayiii, (28) Ekasrngutanu, (29) A'amanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Xara, (32) Karayaiia, (33) Hari, (34) Ivrsna, 
(3-5) Parasurama, (36) Eama Dlianurdliara, (37) A'edavid, 
(38) Ivalkin, (39) Patrdasayaiia. In this curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the sub-Vyuhas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as A*agls- 
vara (no. 13) and Lokanatha (no. 24) deities belonging to 
the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon. Schrader attempts to 
identify many of these Avatfiras on the l)asis of Puranic and 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Santa- 
tman, (Xo. 25) in the list, i\ho is no other than Buddha him¬ 
self.^ The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipurana (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word Aantatinaii in descril)ing (the image of) Buddha 
{Suntahnd lamhaliarnasca gaurdhgascdmhamvrtah; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha image in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avataras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader’s observation 
that ‘the list of 39 Avataras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Sarnhitas is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Sanihitas, and older even than the Mahdhhdrata and Ndrd- 
yanJya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ {op. cit. 
p. 47) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi¬ 
ficant. ° Some of the later Sarnhitas like the Ahirhudhnya 


1 F. 0. Schrader, Introduction to the Paficardtra and the Ahirhudhnya 
Samhitdy pp. 43-6; Santatraan, according to biiii, stands either for Sanatkumara or 
Narada. 

2 The stereotyped ten in this bigger list are : Kos. 28 (1. Matsya,—The 
fish incarnation had only one horn to which Mann’s boat w^as bound), 15 (2. Kurma), 
16 (3. ^araha), 1/ (4. Xarasiniha\ 29-30 (5. aiiiana), 35 (6. Para^uraina), 
38 (7. Dasarathi Fama), 3 (8. Balarania; Ananta in the Sdtvata list is explained 
by Schrader as ‘ not the serpent Sesa, but Balarania, the brother of Krsna, who is 
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and tlie Vih-aksena distinguish between primary (mitkJiya) 
and secondary (gunna, aveia) xlvataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flame issuing from a flame (Visnu 
himself with aprakrta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prdkrta body wdiich is possessed 
(dvista) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Yisnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha, A\asa, Arjuna, Parasu- 
rama, the A’asu called Pavaka (Agni) and Kubera are, accor¬ 
ding to this text, some of the gaum Avataras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the xlrcca Avataras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in Avhich the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve¬ 
loped creed of the Pailcaratrins and SrI-'V aisnavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Yyuhas and ATbhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows tliat the same name or form ma}' denote either 
of the two aspects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Sainkarsana-Balarama who is not only a primary AAidia, 
but also a A’ibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
.representations of 'iAuha-Sandotrsana and Adbhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 

It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
a few of the principal tenets of the Bhakti cult centering 
round A'asudeva-ATsnu-Yarayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ¬ 
ent ideologies underlying the various types of the A^isnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent Panearatra devotee wmild 
find in all the varieties of the icons (Arccas) of the Para, 
A'’yuha and Adbhava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudera of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus) his 
different manifestations. In Chapters III, lA^ and A^ of this 
book, the epigraphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the prevalence of the cult in various parts of India from the 
Suhga to the Gupta periods have been discussed at some 
length. It will not be possible here to consider the large 

sometimes regarded as an incarnation of Sesa rather than of ^ isnu himself), 25 
(9. Buddha) and 38 (10. Kalkin). 

50-1854 B 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of the creed, 
other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono¬ 
graphy of several of the different types of Yisnuite icons are 
discussed at some length, it will he of interest to say some¬ 
thing about the part played by the Pancaratrins in the dis¬ 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images ■\vorshi 2 )ped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally theriomorphic or 
therio-anthropomorphic, and the Pahcaratra theologians exul¬ 
ted in endoM'ing their god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre¬ 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and their Haiva counterparts 
in this respect, for the Saiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalihga, which Avas almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of SiA^a 
from a A’-ery early time. It is not meant, hoAvever, by this 
that the anthropomorphic images of SiAw were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utilised as 
decoratiAe reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva temples, many 
of AAhich illustrated the different myths associated Avitti Siva 
and his athIous aspects.' The Pancaratrins or the Yaisnavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like 
the !5alagramas being giA-en a subsidiary position in the public 
shrines or Avorshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Ndrada Patlcardtra (Bhdradcdja Samhitd 
Purlsista, III, 57-8) tells us that ‘Hari is to be ahvays aaw- 
shipped in images; but Avhen these are Avanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these objects 
again, Salagramas are the best, for a Srilagrama stone is the 
celestial form of Hari'. The Besnagar and Xagari inscrip- 


1 The Virasaivas or Lihgavats, a romparatively late branch of the gaiva 
.sect, T\-ere averse to the practice of woishipping the tleity m anthropomorphic 
form; to them the Sivahhga was the most sacted ohjett symbolising the gi'eatness 
of the divinity, and they cairied it on their botlv in some form or other throughout 
life from the time of their initiation. 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhagavata shrines in the ancient towns of 
Vidisa and iMadhyamika. The images that were once ins¬ 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphic data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Visnuite images. The temples (dei'agrhas) 
which housed them might not always have been elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the ufthitd dsahdh of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patanjali, supra, p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pujdsildprdlidra in the former and vecUkci in the latter), 
though the latter also mentions the erection of a torana (gate- 
Avay) and a devahula (temple) in the Mahdsthdna of Yasu- 
deva. Early numismatic data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of tlie Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings which usually demarcated these StMnasd 

A few words about the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Yaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac¬ 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal K^drada 
Pancardtra. It says that ‘such gods as Brahma, Kudra, Dik- 
palas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil¬ 
ment of any desire. No (Vaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor¬ 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned; 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 

1 The railings which aie very often depicted beneath the feet of many 
Yaksas, YaksinTs, Nagas and NaginTs in the early Buddhist art. of Central India, 
though serving the purpose of pedestals of these Vyautara devatas, really indicate 
the fences of their shrines. 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Yaisnava) in the 
house of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.e., his image) is absent, even if tlie liouseholder 
be well-versed in the Vedantas’.' This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the Bhagavadglta !' 

Numerous are the iconographic texts which describe the 
images of Yisnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhatsamhitd. 
But this description is of a general nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, etc.® There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum¬ 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor¬ 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out, 
the Yisnuite images have to be divided into three groups 
of Para, Ayvfiha and Aubhava, the Dhruvabcras described in 
the Vaikhdnasdgcnna, an early Pahcaratra text, most pro¬ 
bably symbolising in a way the first group. Descriptions 


^ Blitlradvuja StunJitln Pari'^istd, TV, -1, :2s. :T0-1 

2 IV 13; IX. 23: Vc mam pffiiiadiiante tdm^tafhau'tt bhajdnujaham ] 

Mama v art mdnui art ante innnusjfdJi FdrtJia ^arcasah . . . Y v' jafatujadetafdhhalitd 

jiojante t^raddliaijanvitah \ Tr'pi mdmcra Kanntnja aariutijandliipurvalcam ^ 

•" Cli. o7, vv. 31-5: KUrifo'stahtmn) hJiarjavdifBratiohhajo drjhhujo rva vd 
I ;Srlvats‘did,ifaiak.pih I'ousfuhliamanihJirc^ifoJas'lali ” Atasllu^mmasijdmah 
inidmbaranivasanah' pra^annuajakdiah Kaurjahihirlfadharl jAnagalorassthalamsa- 
hhiijah !' Kbadgagfidd^arui'dnirdaJisinulab'kdntidaH atartJiakarah I Vdmaliaresu 
ca kannukaJihetakacakrdni kankhcBca !| AtJia ca ratnrhhujamicthayiti sdntida eko 
cjadddharascduiiahl Dak.sitiapdr-<ve Itiiecam vdme ^anllutsan calnam ca Dvibhnjasya 
tu sdntikaro dakfinaliafiin'para^cn ^ahlbadJiatah \ Eiam Vi.spoh pratnvd kartavyd 
bhutimicchadhhih j] 

The ^ist of the extiact l^ as follow- ‘ four or two should be the 

number of Visnu's hands; his breast should be adorned with the srlvatsa mark 
and the kau>>tuhha jewel; Ins roloui should l>e of that of the aiasj flower 

(yellowish green), he should wear vellow f^annents. car-rings, jcY’clled ciowm; 
(when e’ght-arracd), his right hand- should show a sw'ord, a rnace, an arrow 

and abhaija mndrd: wdiile hi:, left ones should hold a boY. a shield, a wheel 

and a conch-shell; if he is foiir-arn?ed, his right hands should show' an assurance 
pose {abhaya mudra) and a mace, the left hands holding a conch-shell and a 

w'heel; in a tw-o^armed Visnu, the right hand should he in the abhaya pose, 
the left one holding a conch-phell.’ 
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of the Yyuha and Ahbhava groups are found in this and many 
other iconographic texts incorporated in the Paficaratra 
Saiuhitas, Puranas etc., a few only of wliich can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the AYisnava images, like Garucla 
and the Ayudhapurusas will also have to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the VaU^haudSCuiaina account of 
the Dhruvaheras of A’isiui. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi¬ 
cation has already been briefly noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book. First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Eao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, ifoga, hhoga, 
L'lra and ahhicarika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these grou])s is subdivided into three classes accord¬ 
ing to the ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
fithanulcd (standing', (lsa>i(i (seated) and saijana (recum¬ 
bent) lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi¬ 
ded into three classes as uttama, inadhycima and adhania, 
according to the number of accessory hgiu'es that cluster 
round the central deity." Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum¬ 
bent, hut in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earlier specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step¬ 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthfniaJia varieties of A^isnu images are shown in rjrdynta 
or samapddasthdnalia (straight, frontal and static) pose 


1 Kiio refers to some south Indian Vi^nii temples the cential shrines 
of M'hich have three storeys. ‘ each storey being occupied by an image of Visnn, 
the standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order’; op, cit,, Aol. I., Pt. I, p. <9. 

2 VaiJxhanasagama as quoted by T. A. G-. Hao, op. oit.^ Vol I, 
Appendix C, pp. 17-26. 
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without the suggestion of any perceptible movement in them. 
As regards the uttama, nmdhijaina and adhama orders, refer¬ 
ence may be made to Griinwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha's 
life and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is often 
found a defectira which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor¬ 
tant ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 125). 

The Vaikhanasagama classification of the Vaisnava 
Dhruvaberas is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other iconographic texts dealing Avith such icons. When 
Gopinath Eao says that ‘the materials for the description of 
the images of Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
case of the images of SiA'a’, he presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has collected a number of relevant texts associated Avith 
Visnu under VaimaiHimurtyantaranl (‘other A'arieties of 
Visnu images’) in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
his monumental AAork. These texts help us a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vathhanasdgama mode of 
grouping the main images of Visnu as ‘standing’, ‘seated’ 
and ‘reclining’ Avould A^ery aa'cII be applicable to all such 
images, for most of them are shoAAn in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, hhoga, 
mra and ahhicdriha groups, hoAATA’er, is only occasionally 
folloAA'ed in the north and even in the south of India. Even 
when Visnu is depicted seated in yogasana AAuth his ‘natural’ 
(front) hands in the dhyanamudra, he is lavishly deco¬ 
rated Avith ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both 
or one of his consorts (SrT and Pusti or SarasA^ati according 
to the north Indian conA^ntion, or Sri and Bhu according 
to the south Indian custom), indicating that such images 
fall under both the classes, yoga and hhoga. Eao himself 
could not illustrate the vna and ahhicdriha varieties from 
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south India.' A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship. Eao says : ‘ The ahhicdrika form which is wor¬ 
shipped lor the purpose of indicting defeat and death on 
enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
set up for worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
{op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and other such places {canagirijaladiirge rastrdnte satrudiii- 
niiikhe). One xVbhicarikasthanakamurti was recognised by 
me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Cbaitanpur (Biirdwan district, 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The bhoga varieties are the most numerous ones, 
and the reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
and jirosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship¬ 
pers. Eao observes : ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit¬ 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
to its worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of' life' {Ibid., Vol. 1, Introduction, p. 20). Vim 
varieties of ^’isnuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Aisnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
iconographic features of these varieties of images as given 
in the Vaihhdnasdgania. Eao has done that in his book 
and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol. 1, 
Pt. I, pp. 80-96). The illustrations that he could give cor¬ 
responded partly to the yoga (rarely) and bhoga types, I 

1 The seated Visnu from Aihole labelled Adliainavlrasanamurti in 
pi XXX of Eao’s first volume cannot really be described as such; the god is 
seated in the sukhasana pose on the coils of Adisesa, and the description ghen 
of a VTrasanamiirti given in the Vaikhanasagama does not at all tally with it. 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight¬ 
armed sthanaJiamurtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and Eastern India and belonging to different 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brliat^amlilUi (already quoted) and 
other later texts/ I shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and explain their special features with the help 
of a fcAv illustrations. The images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus¬ 
trate the principal (probably Paraj asjiect of A'asiideva- 
Visnu-Narayana. The BrJiatsuinhitd account of such images 
proves that t\\o-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were well in vogue in the sixth century A.D. or even earlier. 
Eelief No. 25/0 in the collection of the late Pandit Eadha 
Krishna of Mathura contains one of the earliest extant four¬ 
armed images of the god; ‘ \'isiiu holds a heaA^y mace and a 
wheel in the back right and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, i.c., the 
right in ahliaijamudrd and the left holding a monk’s bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom’Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed stluuialannurtis of A’isnu carved on 
the fayade of the Chaudragupta (IT) cave at rdayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the 
usual ornaments, its back hands are placed on the heads of 
the Cakraiiurusa and CadadevI; the broken right seems to 
have been in the ahhaija iiose, the front left holding a conch- 
shell; the mark on its breast (PI. II, Fig, 11) is one of 
the early wiriants of the srlcatsu. The Udayagiri relief very 
closely agrees with the Brhatsamliitd description. The two¬ 
armed colossal standing image of ATsnu found by Carlleyle 

1 J.LS.O.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 68-81. I regret that I coukl not illustrate 
them, but the pen-pictnres given there are ]>ased on my first-hand study of most, 
if not all, of them. 

2 Y. S. Agrawala noticed an eight-armed fragmentary Visnu image of 
the Kushan period; the attributes in the hands that are pieserved do not conform 
to the Brhatsamhita description (J.LS.O.A., Vol, V, p. 124, pi. XIY, Fig. 3). 

3 Agrawala’s zemark on the relief (c. 1st century A.D.) is worth noting : 
‘It shows the transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanical image’; JJ.S.O.A.y 
Vol. V, p. 124, pi. XIV, Fig, 2. 
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at Eupavas (near Patehpur Sikri, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Brhatsamhitd description of a Dvibhuja 
^hsnu/ The Badami stone figure of an eight-armed 
sthduaka Visnu shows in its four right hands cakra, sara, 
gadd and khadga, and in its three left ones, sahkha, khetaka 
and dhanii, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the kirlta of the figure, seem¬ 
ingly of Narasiniha, led Eao to call it A’aikuntha. But the 
Rupamandana describes Yaikuntha as four-faced and eight¬ 
armed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, A’^araha, and a woman res¬ 
pectively. Thus, Kao is not justified in describing the 
Badami relief as Aaikuntha." The eight-armed ATsnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
as well as the Badami figure just mentioned, shows that the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en¬ 
joined by the Brhatsamhitd. 

The three four-armed sthduaka ATsnu images of the 
general order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re¬ 
produced in PI. XXI, and PI. XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in 'the matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (PI. XXI), a potstonc one fully in the round, disco¬ 
vered in Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A .S.1 .A .R., 
1935-G, p. 35, PI. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gadd and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a padnia and a sahkha; 
the ornaments are not many, the jewelled kirlta (in the 
shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of city god¬ 
desses in Gandharan art), the hdra, yairinpavlta, ranamdJd 
being prominent; the sirascakra (halo) with a decorated rim 

1 Carlleylf wrongly described it as either Buddha or Siirya; but his 
description is correct {A.S.R.. Vol. ^T, p. 20). The two hands of the god 
curry a 4ahk1ia and a cakra. 

2 T. A. G-. Kuo. op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 256, pi. LXXV. Banerjee’s 

idontificeit.-on of this fioure as Virata Purusa (Visnu in liis gigantic form) is 
also not tenable Xo. 25, p. 31, pi. XIV b). 

61—1854 B 
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beliiiid the head is well proportioned. There are some inter¬ 
esting iconographic traits here, which require comment: the 
gad'd reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the Hephtalite Nicolo Seal (PI. XI, Fig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Maues (PI. IX, Fig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (PI. XI, Fig. 5); the cakm is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
in the Chandraguiita cave facade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garuda (or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shonii Yaksa figures below Buddha frontally 
repre.sentcd in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhara ; the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by the figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
Gandhara Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. The image thus contains many still persisting Gan- 
dharan traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui’s opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two delicate bronzes shown 
in PI. XXII, the first of which found at Xalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapadastM- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind his head, 
and the usual ornaments: cnnamdld, sacred thread, etc. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
gculd and cakra as in the Taxila sculpture, the front ones 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand for the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period and is characterised by graceful model¬ 
ling which has to some extent subdued the hieratic .stiff¬ 
ness of such figures. This unfortunately cannot be said 
with regard to the second bronze Ahsnu which hails from 
Eangpur (north Bengal, now in Eastern Pakistan) and is 
now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The ela¬ 
borate and effulgent prahhavalJ, the firnscnkra in the form 
of a lotus with flames issuing from its outer rim, the panca- 
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ratlia pedestal in three tiers, the usual attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a clnd respectively, and other 
features j^rove that liieratism in art has developed much; 
though tile moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hieratic stiffness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
fltli century A.D. The iconographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. 

The first two of the Yisnu images just noticed do not 
appear to be in any way connected with the Va'lkhdnasdgama 
classification discussed above. They are portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas. But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god, 
though, as we shall show later, the particular order of plac¬ 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Sub-A'yidia, Trivikrama. The Rangpur bronze 
image follows to a great extent the Haijaslrsa Paiicarntra 
and other texts' describing caturhhnja sthdnaka Yisnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bhogasthanakamfirti, though not a Dhruvabera in the pro¬ 
per sense of the term. The Idth century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing ATsnu hailing from Sarisadaha, 
'24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit Yo. 2592 in the Indian 
IMuseum) .seems to stand for a Yogasthanakamurti of Yisnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shown standing 
on a ncivaratlia pedestal, back hands resting on the GadadevI 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
the front left, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
are shoAvn two other Ayudhas personified, !?ankhapurusa 
with his right hand in the njdkhijftna pose and his left hand 
holding a lotus with a long stalk on whose pericarp is placed 
a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 
in ahhaijamiulrd and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
These two Ayudhapurusas, very unusual in such compositions, 

1 For a sliort but critical !?tiuly of sucli tc\t'=^, of. *\ ol. XIIT, 

pp. 74-6; for some extant images more or less corresponding to these descrip- 
tions, see ibid., pp. 78-81. 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and the tiny ascetic-like figure of the donor on the 
extreme left corner of the pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its jirofuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
sthanakamurti of Yisnu. The unique 'Abhicarikasthanaka- 
uifu'ti of "S'isnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its head and shoulders are en¬ 
circled by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of GadadevT and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu¬ 
lets round the neck replacing the usual hara and cancundld: 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, tlie 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent¬ 
ly and the partially emaciated belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaililulnasdgama de.scrip- 
tion of the Abhicarikasthanakamurti of Yisnu. It is one of 
the most unique types so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification. The black basalt image 
is of c. 7th century A.D. (PI- XXYIII, Fig. 2).^ 

The extant seated (dsana) varieties of Yisnu images are 
much less numerous. They can be subdivided into several 
groups (other than yoga, hJioga, etc.), according as they arc 
depicted seated on the coils of Adisesa in the laJitdsana pose, 
or on the shoulders of Garuda in different ways (sometimes 
alone, or at other times along with his consort Laksml), or 
again in some form of yogdsana, such as padmdsana on a 
visKapadma. The relief shown in the centre of the principal 
architrave in the main sanctum of the Dasavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Fttar Prades) belonging to the 
Gupta period is of the first group, and can be described as 
the prototype of the Adimnrti of the Vaikhdnusdgama. The 
god is accompanied by two consorts, one of whom is sham- 


1 J.I.S.O.A., Vol. vm. pp. 159-61 and plate. 
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pooing iiis leg dangling doAMi the piled-up coils of the snake; 
the ^vhole composition is very graceful and shows the charac¬ 
teristic excellence of the Gupta art/- One of the earliest of 
the Garudasana A’isnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6' 4" in height fo un d near 
Lakshankati (Backergunge district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lalitasana on the outstretched 
wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up¬ 
wards; his back right and left hands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
seated figures of Gaja-Laksml and Sarasvati playing on an 
antique-sliaped harp; the front right and left hands hold a 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of GadadevI; a tiny figure of four-armed Yogasana 
Visiiii is shown on the klntamakufa of the god who Avears 
liis other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
iconographic traits characterise this Avell-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period." There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Yisnu is shoAvn seated on the 
back of his mount with Laksml seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) sIioavs one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda {he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the anjali pose.* 

Two Asanamurtis reproduced in PI. XXIII (Fig. 2) 
and PI. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the ico¬ 
nographic point of view. The first hailing from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, Xo. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
Yogasana Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 
miniature figures of Brahma and isiva on the top left and 
right corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
manical triad is thus present here). The back hands of the 
god hold ga(M and cakra and the natural hands in the yoga- 
mud rd are placed on the lap; he sits in yogasana pose on a 
jewelled seat spread OA'er a sahkha shown sideways on a plain 

1 Cunningham, .4.5'./?., Vol. X, pi, XXXM. 

3 N. K. Bhattasali. op. cit.. p. 88, pi. XXXTV. 

3 N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 86-7, pi. XXXIT. 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the conch-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full c^uota of the 
divine emblems. This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
9th or the lOth century A.D. The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this book, supra, p. 261); 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner. 
The god sits in yogasana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed ranamdla is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sri and Bhumi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Yidyadbaras on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the back one of which must have held a mace (its stump can 
still be seen), the back left holding a caJira. There are three 
figures on the pedestal, Avhich stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no iconographic text 
is known to me, which might ha ye been used by the sculptor 
in this case.^ 

If the Asanamurtis of Yisnu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthanakamfirtis, his Sayanamurtis are rarer still in the 
north and east of India. This is not so in the south, for 
as it has been already said by me in Chapter YII that this 
type known there under such names as EangasvamT, 
Eanganatha, etc. (really typifying the Narayana element of 
the composite god) is the principal figure in many of the 
south Indian Yaisnava shrines. I shall refer here to 
two well-known figures, one in terracotta and the other 
in stone, which illustrate the north Indian type of 
Sesasayanamurti. The terracotta plaque, originally decorat¬ 
ing the Bhitargaon (Kanpur, F.P.) brick temple of c. 5th 

I Kramrisch was the first to draw our attention to it; cf. J.l.S.O.A. Vol I 
pp. 99-100, pL XXX. .’ 
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century A.D. and now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner : The god is 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adisesa whose 
hoods are spread over his head; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanabha) on whose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni); near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. The figure is a striking example of the 
potters' art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Deogarh stone relief (PI. XXII, Pig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.D. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. The whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
three parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, Laksml 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa) standing behind her; the centre 
of the top section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of Avhich issues from the body of Xarayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Parvatl on bull and 
Indra and Karttikeya on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a Yidyadhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shoAvn as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight betAveen the tAA’o demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Yincent Smith’s suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
Avhich is ill the Stockholm IMuseum) has already been com¬ 
mented on by me {supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no tw'o 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi¬ 
tion AAdiich testifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist. 
This elaborate relief is placed in one of the outside niches 
of the temple, the god in it being thus a ParsA’adeAvata of 
the main deity (no other than the prototype of the Adimfirti 
already noticed). 

The ideology behind the Yyuha doctrine of the 
Pancaratrins has already been delineated in this chapter. It 
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will now be necessary to say a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The deification of Yasudeva and 
some of bis near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was developed in which all 
these three entities were merged into One. The couplet incor¬ 
porated in the Nagapatmstuti of the Bhagacatapiir^na (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, Y. 45) demonstrates this idea in a very charac¬ 
teristic manner. The wives of Naga Ivlliya pay obeisance 
to Krsna chastising their husband in these words : Namah 
Krsndya Rununja Vasiidevasutaya ca 1 Pradyumndy-Anirud- 
dhvdya Sdttvatdm pataye namah. Kr.sna (Yasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Eama (Sanikarsana- 
Balarama), Pradyumna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Yasudeva and the Lord of 
the Sdttratas (the singular number in the Avords suta and 
pati should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four ’ 
described i]i the cult treatises as ‘ Catimyidia ’ or ‘ Ahsnu 
Caturmiirti ’ is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
(or rarely more-) armed early mediaeval A isnu images from 
Northern India, mostly Kashmir, A much-mutilated figure 
of ATsnu Caturmurti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot be seen ; the central face is human, the side 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar. 
He Avears profuse ornaments, the partially ])reserved front 
right hand holds a lotus, Avhile the back left hand is placed 
on an Ayudhapurusa (probably Cakrapuru.sa); a slight 
bend in the body lends grace to the curioAis composition. 
R. C. Kak illustrates a much better pre.served specimen of 
this type in the collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar (Handhonh of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Sections, p. 49, Fig. Aa. 21), Avhere the additional details 
are the folloAving: the front hands hold a lotus and a 
conch-shell, the back hands rest on the heads of Cakrapurusa 
and GadadevI; a half-raised female figure shoAvn between his 
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legs probably represents the earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhara Mahabhiniskramaiia scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Ahsnu from 
Taxila already noted). Eight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four¬ 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
icon in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Yaikuntha. In another context (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 47, ^17), the same text explains the real nature of and the 
esoterism underlying it in a very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jndna, aistanja and midi associated with Yasudeva, 
Sanikarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi¬ 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it is observed that ‘ with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.’ The texts also allocate the four faces in this way ; 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of A asudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Sarnkarsana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one {kdpila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Pancaratra ^ yuhas and not 
with the Nrsiinha and A arfilia incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Sanikarsana in Avhom jndna is 
particularly manifest and Avho according to the Alahdbhdrata 
was the expounder of the Sat\ata A idhi (AT. 66, 40 : 
Sdttvatani vidhimdsthdya gltah ScDnkarsanena vai) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in Avhom aik'unja is the 
predominant gioict, a boar-face. Aniruddha’s association 
with frightful demoniacal face on the back of ATsnu 
Caturmurti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 
Amoda and Pramoda, carrying suktis partake of the nature 
of Dhanada (Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas) and Siva. 
Aniruddha is also regarded in some Pancaratra texts to 
represent Ahamkara (Sanikarasana and Pradyumna, in this 

5-2—1854 B 
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context, stand for Jiva and i\Ianas respectively), and that 
may also explain his connection vith the uncouth laksa-iike 
face on the back. 

Side by side with this composite form of \ isnu 
Caturmurti were worship2)ed the Twenty-four Forms of 
Visnu (Caturvimsatimurtis) in different parts of India. 
Their names and the jirocess of their emanation have been 
briefly accounted for earlier in this chapter. Eao observes 
about their images, ‘ All these twenty-four images are very 
alike; they are all standing figures, with no bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the k'lnta- 
crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands upon 
a padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out by the way in which the sahhha, 
the cakra, the gadd and the padma are found distributed 
among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of 2)0ssible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four; and the order in which the 
{permutations of these four articles, among the four bands is 
to be observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 
right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 
and from there lastly to the lower right hand’ (op. cit-, 
Yol. I, pp. 227-28). But this chief criterion of differentia¬ 
tion is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Eao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rilpamandana text which is 
taken by him as a relialfle one in this matter expre,ssly lays 
down that ‘ such images should be known (as holding these 
emblems) from their lover right hand onwards ’ (Etdstii 
murttaijo jneijd daksinddhah karat kramdt). The Agni- 
purdna begins the description of these images with this 
couplet; Ogi rupah Kesavah padmasankhacakragadddharah\ 
NdrdyanaJi kihkhapadmagaddcakn pradakknam (Ch. 48, 
V. 1). The last word pmdaksinam in this couplet and the 
slight variations in the order of the emblems contain the most 
important indications in this description. We are to under¬ 
stand from these clues that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and 
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a mace are held by Kesava in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and loA\er left hands respectively; Xarayana's 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padma, 
Agni {Visniidhannottara, however, does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Yisnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Caturvargacintdmani, 
RupcDiiandana and Devatamurttlpraharana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Yisnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there is no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com¬ 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturvargacintdniani, Agni and Pudmapiiranas, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and rightly 
observed that ‘ a decisive identification is not ahways possible 
in the present state of our documents.’ He illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, -Janarddana, Adhoksaja 
and SrTdhara (all in the Indian IMuseum) on the basis of 
most of these texts. ‘ The four-armed Sthanakamurtis of 
Yisnu of a general order previously discussed by me, most of 
them hailing from Xorthern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the hands in the follou ing manner ; 
padma in the lower right, gadd in the upper right, cakra in 
the upper left and miikha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturvirasatimfirtis. The preponderance of the Trivi¬ 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Vedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
Aditya Yisnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama. 
Eao’s remark about the Caturvimsatimurtis being invariably 
of the sthdnaka order has already been quoted; but seated 
-images of this order, though rare, are not unknown. A 
beautiful bronze four-armed figure of SrTdhara (according to 

1 M.A.S.J,. No. 2, pp. 23-33, pis. VII-VIII. Gopinath Eao illustrates some 

of these Caturvirpsatimurtis from late mediaeval temples of Mysore; the reliefs are 
highly ornamental, and they belong to the Hoysala school of sculpture; op. 

Vol. I, pis, LXIX-LXXT. 
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the authority of Agnipurana and Rupamandana) or Hrsikesa 
(according to that of Padmapurdna) in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat collection is shown seated in siikhd- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhdvalt 
showing stylised flames and lilrtti)nu]Aia on it. The 
emblems cakra, gadd and kinkha are j^laced on full-blown 
lotuses held by the tlnee hands of the god by their stalks, 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm. 
The general characteristics of the figure and the peculiax 
manner of jflacing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of Lokesvara-Msnu images of Eastern India to be 
discussed by me in the last cha 2 )ter of this book.^ 

The doctrine of the ’\'ibhayas, no less a component 2 )art 
of the Pancaratra creed than that of the Yyilhas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avataras given 
in different texts scrutinised. It will now lie necessary to 
describe first a few of the images illustrating the ten incarna¬ 
tions of Ausnu, and then to give a brief account of a few 
other sculptures which illustrate some of the Avataras men- 
tiojied in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row on stone slabs were usually placed 
in different parts of the Ahiisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifying the pious. They were also represented on one .side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Ahsnupattas 
found in Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. A'araha, Narasirnha and 
Vamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub¬ 
sidiary shrines of their own in Vaisnava religious estab¬ 
lishments. None of the separate or group representations, 
however, go back to a period earlier than the Gupta age; the 
few images of Sainkarsana-Balarama of the Kushan age 
found in the Mathura region most probably represent his 
ATra aspect (cf. the early Bhagavata concept of the 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishod 
Museum, pp. 138-39, pi. XXV. 
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‘ Holy Pancaviras ’ noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gui3ta inscri 2 )tions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avataras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Eran 
Inscription of the time of Toramaiia engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to A’isnu 
who (in his Yarfiha Avatara), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout.‘ The Matsya, Kurina and Yaraha Avataras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajapati, but with the development of the Bhagavata 
(Yaisnavai creed the} were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In Ids Fish incarnation, the god rescued the Yedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandara used by the Devas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in purely theriomorphic 
manner or as hybidd forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Yaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avataras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human jiart (upper) invarialily holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temjile at Pathari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period, 
Beglar recognised all the ten Avataras except the Fish, the 
Kurma Avatfira there characteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (A.S.R. ^HI, p. 77). The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the principal modes 
being, as in the case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
and hybrid. But in this case the hybridity lay in the head 
alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
Eran stone boar of the time of Toramana has just been 

1 CM.I., Ill, pp. 159-60. The Junagadh Eock Inscription of Bkanda- 
giipta’s tim-e alludes to the Dwarf Incarnation (pp. 58-9). There is a 
reference to Eania (Drisarathil incarnation m the Raghuvamsa pa.ssage (XTII, I : 
Ramdhhidhdno Han). An image measuring 120 ariguJas of Dasarathi Rama is 
mentioned in the Brhatsamlntd (Ch. 57, 30). 
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mentioned; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the 
Avatara have been discoA’cred in different jiarts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Varaha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asuras, Esis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god¬ 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Varaha, while that of its hybrid forms is Nr-Varaha. 
Plate XXV illustrates one of the earliest and most striking 
forms of the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
rjdayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two¬ 
armed Varaha Avatara treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adisesa having a canopy of the twu layers of thirteen 
snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee ; he has 
just raised PrthivT from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk; the waters of the ocean are represented by long un¬ 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adisesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and a 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad¬ 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
Ocean Queen). The upper background of the facade is filled 
with rows of figures among which Cunningham could 
recognise Brahma, Siva and other gods in one ro^v, bearded 
sages in another and Asuras and heavenly musicians in a 
third. To the left of this composition (not visible in the 
reproduction) are carved the river goddesses Gariga and 
Yamuna on their respective mounts (mal-am and kiinna) 
with WTatery lines on aU sides, and other figures. The wliole 
composition has been brilliantly planned and very artistically 
laid out by the master-architect and sculptor of the early 
Gupta period, and the massive dynamism of the god has 
been balanced with the quiescent attitude of his numerous 
attendants and worshippers with consummate skill. A 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Badami, 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif. The south Indian 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
forceful energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief.* 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how¬ 
ever, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up PrthivT with his front two hands 
and wi.stfully looks at her with his boar face ; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The 
Pallava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(PrthivT) than to lay stress on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him.' Two other types of Yaraha-Avatara, 
Yajiia- and Pralaya-Yarahas, are mentioned by Eao on the 
authority of the Vaikhanasdgama; in the former the god is 
shown .seated in lalitdsana on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksmi and Bhu, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by BhudevT. 

The Xarasimha Avatara, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the Da.silvataras, was always repre¬ 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 
nara (man) and simha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Yr-A araha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion Avith shaggy manes), all the 
other parts of the body being human. The story behind the 
primary form of this incarnatory form of Yisnu is well 
known, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 
Avatara, viz., sthauna (from the Avord sthiind meaning a 
column) is significant. The god came out of a column when 
it Avas broken in anger by the demon Hiranyakasipu, a great 
liater of Hari (another name of Yisnu). His son, Prahlada, 

1 For the two Badami reliefs, cf. K. D. Banerjee. No, 25 (Bas- 

reliefs of Badami), pp. 16-17. 36 and plates IX (b) and X\ JI (b). 

2 For tiie Mahabalipuram lelief, t/. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, pi. XXXVI. For 
many other Vaiaha figures of the early and late mediaeval period hailing from 
different parts of India, cf, ibid., pis. XXXATII-XLI; K. D. Banerjee, EISMS^ 
pis. XLV, Figs b-e; Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pis. LXVII, Fig. 16*2. 
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was a great devotee of the god, and Hiranyakasipu, after 
vain efforts through persuasion and severe persecution to 
dissuade him from his devotion to Hari, asked him where his 
god was. Prahlada answered that he was everyAvhere, 
even in the crystal column before them. Hiranyakasipu 
kicked at it, and out came the god in the peculiar form, 
felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright. 
Many reliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from 
various parts of India, and a large number of them represent 
either the combat between the god and the demon or the 
killing of the latter by the former. The Ellora and Dadik- 
kombu sculptures (Rao, op. cit., Pis. XLIV and XLY) 
illustrate the former type, while Gharwa, Paikore (Birbhum, 
Bengal), and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in .stone and bronze represent the latter. E. B. Havell 
remarks about the Ellora relief : ‘The scidptor has chosen 
the moment vlien the terrihc apparition of the man-lion 
rushes forth to seize Hiranva vlio, taken unawares and 
with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a desperate 
effort to defend himself he speaks highly about the technical 
strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment 
of the subject (Indian Sculpture and Painting, -ind edition, 
pp. 53-54, PI. XXIII). Rao rightly observes about the 
relief that ‘ the master touch of the work of the artist may 
be seen in the way in which the interlocking of the leg of 
Narasirnha with that of Hiranyakasipu is carried out.’ The 
Matsyapurana seems to describe this sort of image in these 
words : ‘ The god and demon should be shown fighting 

with their legs interlocked; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be 
shown as holding a sword and a shield ’ (Ch. 260, aw. 34-5). 

The Yaisnava devotees, however, do not seem to have 
been inclined ahvays to depict this aspect of the god in ugra or 
terrific form. Ahsnu and most of his aspects were pre¬ 
eminently gods of loA’e, and whatei’er deeds of destruction 
were associated with him in some of his forms AA'ere really 
acts of grace and deliverance, and these were rarely repre¬ 
sented in iconoplastic art. Some images of Narasirnha 
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briefly noted above belong to this rare group, and the ex¬ 
tracts from 3ilparatna, Agnipiirana, Visnudharmottara and 
Rfipaniandana quoted by Eao and one from Matsipipurdna 
just quoted by me characterise them. But according to 
the Vaihhlinasdgama characterisation of Narasimha and 
Kevala Narasiinha (Eao, op. cit., \o]. 1, App. C, pp. 32-33) 
he is a god of peace, tranquillity and yogic meditation. 
Such a peaceful Xarasiinha is shoun in one of the Gupta 
terracotta seals (cf. supra, p. 192) ; this sort of Narasirnha, 
again is illustrated by the Badami relief (one of the earliest 
extant images of this Avatara, Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. 
XLTII). A four-armed Xarasiinha seated in siil'Msana on 
a lotus holding cahra, gadd and mhl'liu (the front left hand 
resting on the left knee) with probably Prahlada in the 
right corner paying respects to his god is shown carved in¬ 
side a ‘ raitga window ’ niche in the Gupta temple of 
Deogarh; the tranquil pose of the flgure does not fail to 
attract our attention (PI. XXIIT, Fig. 3). The stone 
figure of Kevala Xarasiinha from Halebidu (Mysore) de¬ 
picts the god seated in ntkutikdsana, his slightly raised legs 
are kept in position by a yogapatta and the fierce-eyed 
lion-face in the form of a mask ill-suits the whole composi¬ 
tion. Lastly, the Madras bronzes of Laksml-Xarasiniha 
also point out in a characteristic manner how the cult-ideo¬ 
logy transformed this apparently fierce aspect of Yisnu into a 
peaceful one shown in the company of his consort.^ 

Yamana, Yisnu’s fifth Avatara, has clear Yedic 
affiliation, for the whole mythology about it grew out by 
stages of the Aditya Yisnu’s attributive epithet of Trivi- 
krama. The 3atapatha Bi-dJimana version of the story 
about the agreement between the Devas and the Asuras during 
their fight for the overlordship of the universe that the 
latter would only grant to the former that portion of it which 
M'ould be covered by the recumbent figure of Yisnu belongs 
to the intermediate stage in its development. It is expressly 

1 For the Kevala Karasimha image from Halebulu, cf. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pi. Xlill; its prahhnvaJl contains the tiny figures of the Da^avataras. For the 
Madras bronzes, cf. ibid., pi. XLI, Figs. 1 and 3_. 

53^1854 B 
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laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula¬ 
tion {3. B., I. 2, 5, Iff.). In the Puranas and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, aiid Virocana’s 
son, Bali, the grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Brahmacarl, 
A’'amana, 8ukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the APdic ‘three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for A^amana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
cover by pacing three steps. AAlien Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a colossus; 
covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 
placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
him down to live in the nether regions. The iconogra- 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatara, but it is curious 
that though the Brhatsamhitci (chapter 57) does not con¬ 
tain any description of the above-named five incarnations, a 
reference to the image of this devout Hari-bhakta is made 
there; it is laid down that Ahrocana’s son, Bali (i.e., his 
image) should measure 120 aiigulas in height (Balisca Vai- 
rocanih sat am vimsam —v. 30). 

Sculptures illustrating the A’amana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (A^amana), and the 
other the huge colossus (A'iratariipa) about to take three 
steps (Trivikrama). The texts enjoin that A^amana should 
be Pancatala in measurement, two-armed, holding an 
umbrella and a staff, and should appear as a teen-aged 
Brahmacarin, while the Trivikrama Ahratarupa should be 
four-, or eight-armed with right or left foot firmly planted, 
the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the heavens. 
The Vailxhanasagama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of a large number of accessory 
figures making up the whole composition; the cauri- 
bearing A^iiyu and Aharuiia, Surya and Candra, Sanaka and 
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Sanatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised foot of Trivi- 
krama, Gahga, Xamuci and other demons, Jambavan playing 
on a drum, Garnda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhyaball 
granting the land to Vamana. The Mahabalipur relief re¬ 
produced by Rao (op. cit., Yol. I, PI. XLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of 
the actual granting of the land is not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain many of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene. 
Vamana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitya King accom¬ 
panied by his consort and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per¬ 
haps Bali himself shown for the second time); the A isnu- 
ganas are shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (PI. XXIII, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised leg of the god; R. D. Banerjce has com 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of A'amana are very rare, and such figures aic al¬ 
most always four-armed, the four hands holding the usual 
Ahaisnava emblems. The well-carved pot-belhed four¬ 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta, and it belongs to c. 11th century A.D. ; the 
god is attended bv the two divine consorts (Sri and Pusti), 
as in the Para and Yyldia types of Tisnu images 

(PI. XXIII. Fig. 1). 

The next three incarnations, the human ones, are 
three Ramas—Bhargava Rama (Parasurama), Raghava 
Rama and Balarama. The mythology associated with the 
first clearly points out that he was the symbol of the mili¬ 
tancy of the Brahmans against the Ksatriyas- He is 
said to have destroyed the Ksatriyas as many as 21 times, 
but in spite of all this the Avatarahood appertained to him 
only for a time, he being really an Avesavatara (‘possessed’ 
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temporarily by Yisnu). The Avatarahood left him as 
soon as Eaghava Eama, son of Dasaratha, the Ksatriya 
King of Ayodhya, ap])eare(l on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Dasarathi Kama's story is veil knovni; it 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and all ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man¬ 
hood. Something has aheady been said about Balarama in 
connection with his A'lra and A’yidia aspects, but he had 
also an honoured place in the list of the A^ibhavas. A con¬ 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Indian m\'th-makers, for different 
texts present him in diffei'ent forms. In one form he is 
a sort of a bucolic deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the incarnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Parsada) of AAasudeva-A'isnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of AAasudeva 
himself in which character he was first a AAra and then a 
A^yuha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occujued by A"asudeva-Krsna 
himself, the fountain-head of the cult. 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations. Parasurama, as this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a battle-axe 
(parasii) in his right hand, and in the Dasfivatara slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-ai'ined. Some texts, however, 
describe a four-armed variety of his image ; such images 
are separate representations, and are extremely rare. Thus, 
the four-armed image of this Avatai-a from Eanihati 
(Dacca) is of unique interest and importance; its front 
right hand holds a battle-axe, the remaining hands holding 
a sah];ha, a eakra and a gacM. The Agnlpnrdna seems to 
describe a four-armed image of this incarnation, though the 
attributes named are a bovy an arrow, a sword and a 
battle-axe (ch. 49, v. 5). Images of Dasarathi Kama are 
usually devoid of any complexities. The Brhatsamhita does 
not find it necessary to describe his image in detail but 
simply says that, ‘ Kama, the son of Dasaratha (i.e. his 
image) should be 120 ahgulas in height (ch. 57, v. 30). 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Eama incar¬ 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Kama's story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extanth In the 
Dasavatara reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Kama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known; in these he is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Sita, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanuman. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The life-history of Krsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the Harivamsa (a Mahdhkarata supplement), in the 
Bhdgavata and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real -Avataras, for according to the epic 
and Purauic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapurdna expressly 
places Ivrsna in the role of an Avatara when it says that 
the placing of a gadd in the left hand (of Ausnu) in his 
Krsna Avatara is meritorious ’ (ch. 258, v. 10— Krsmvatdre 
tn gadd vd))taha.‘ite prasasyate). The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthfid days of Krsna and Balarama 
were already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krsna JanmastamT is to he found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Alusetim (No. 1344). It shows A'asudeva fording 
the Aamuna Avith new-horn Krsna in his hand to exchange 
him for safetv with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 
Yasoda (A.S.'l.A.R., 1925-26, pp. 183-4 and plate). A 
series of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
found at Alandor (Alandavyapura, the ancient capital of 


1 Cf. the platform pauelti ot the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, which can 
be identified as ‘ Chastisement of Surpanakha by Laksmana ’ and ‘ Curbing of 
ParasLirtoa's pnde Ity Rama ’ : A.S.R.. Vol. X, pp. 108*09; Ost. Zeitj 1014, 
pp.16-7. fig. 19; J.LSh.A,. Vol. XIV. p. 13. 
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Marwar) were identified by D. E. Bbandarkar to illustrate 
the folloAving Krsnayana scenes ; (1) the uplifting of the 

Govardhana mountain by Krsna ; (2) Krsna stealing butter; 

(3) infant Krsna upturning the cart Avith his tiny legs; 

(4) the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, and 

(5) the subjugation of Kaga Kaliya by Krsna. The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bbandarkar in the 4th century 
A.D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 135-40 and figures). PI. XXVI, 
Pig. 1, illustraes a Deogarh relief in AA'hich Kanda and 
Yasoda, the adoptiA e coAA'herd parents of Krsna and Balarama, 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in their 
rural surroundings; the coavs in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral character 
of the scene. The dress of the coAvherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Yasoda AA'ears a long skirt with a flowing 
A'eil coA^ering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign Avith a slight touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these coAvherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the Abhira stock. 
M. S. Vats notices many such Krsnayana scenes caived on 
the Deogarh temple Avails and illustrates some of them 
(M.A.S.I., Xo. 70, pp. 18 ff., 33, and Plates). E. D. 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
friezes caiwed on caA^es II and at Badami; some Paharpur 
basembnt reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaisnava shrines at Tripuri (modern Tewar in 
jMadhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsnayana as AA^ell 
as Eamayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
knoAvn from comparatiA’ely early times. The faAmirite 
themes AApich are illustrated by them are those of Krsna 
uplifting the mountain Govardhana, Krpia accompanied by 
his two faA'ourite consorts (Eukminl and Satyabhama), etc.; 
reliefs belonging to late mediaeval and modern periods 
illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krsna's dalliance with the 
coAvherdesses (Gopis), the chief among whom Avas Eadha. 
The theme of the divine acts of loA'e Avas emphasised in many 
of them, and some outstanding works of art were produced 
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in wood, stone and paint. PI. XXYII, Pig; 2, illustrates 
a beautiful wooden figure of Venu-Goi:)ala (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, recovered from Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 
piece of art and shows remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling.^ 

Balarama's importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The Mahabhasija refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Eaina and Kesava, and Eama in 
this context is no other than Balarama. Patahjali, while 
commenting on Sutra, II. 2, 23, says, ‘ may the power of 
Krsna, second to Sanikarsana, increase ’ ; Samkarsana, the 
same as Balarama, is evidently the first of the Ylras in this 
passage. The Brhatsamhita allots one couplet to the descrip¬ 
tion of his image; it lays down that ’ Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his inebriety; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus ’ (Ch. 57, Y. 36). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canojw’ of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Yibhava Samkarsana, for the 
Yyuha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Yasudeva-Yisiiu in his four hands in the pre¬ 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god; it was found at Mathura, and it is noAV in the 
collection of the Lucknow Museum. The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, holds a pestle (uiusala) and a 
ploughshare {JiaJo) in his hands, AAears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
bent at the knee as in some of the early A'aksa statues 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 4). Y. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 
‘ the image cannot be later than the second century B.C., 
and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 

1 For lack o£ space, it is not possible to go into greater details about 
Krsndyana scenes; readers are referred to J.I.S.O.A., XIA , pp. 18-20. 
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Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu Iconography.* 
A figure of Balarama, somewhat similar to the above, was 
discovered at Tumain (Gwalior, IMadhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Gwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit in 
the same museum is the Ban Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it is of about 
the first century A.D. A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
realistically depicted; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey which 
evidently is the ass-demon Dhenuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (PI- XXAGI, Fig. 3).° 

The last two incarnatory forms of Yisnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented sejiarately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Dasavatara reliefs, his place 
being occupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanical 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system 
centering round the great reformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhagavatas came to regard him as one of 
the incarnations of their god who, according to them, incarnat¬ 
ed himself in the world as Mayanioha (‘ The ai'ch Deluder ’) 
to create confusion among the Daityas by preaching false 
and anti-Yedic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brhatsamhita describes his image in this 
manner : ‘ Buddha should have the palms of his hands and 

the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (siinica ; a variant 
reading is sunlta meaning “well-arranged”—^both readings 
would suit a Buddha image) ; he should be seated on a lotus 

f JJ.S.O^A.y 1937, p. 1‘26, pi. XIV. fig. 4. The image may, however, be 
dated in the Ist century B.C. 

2 Another Taladhvaja of about the same date is in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum; it has been inaccurately described in the Museum Guide-Book 
to the Archaeological section as Cocoanut capital (p. 6). I). R. Bhandarkar 

discovered an earlier specimen at Bcsnagar along with the Garuda and Makara 
capitals there; they belong to the 1st century B.C., if not earlier. The fermented 
juice of the fan-palm tree is intoxicating, and the association of the ever-inebriate 
Samkarsana (the Mahabhdrata describes him as kfira, i.e., ‘ drunken ’) with it is 
very appropriate. 

For descriptions of several other very characteristic separate types of 
Balarama images of the mediaeval period cf. J.LS.O.A., Vol. XIV, 1946, pp. 24-8; 
in the Dasavatara reliefs, he is invariably two-armed. 
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seat and should ap23ear as the father of the uhole world 
(Ch. 57, V. 44). The Visnnpurana curiously, however, 
describes Mayaiuoha as ‘ naked with shaved head and a 
peacock tail in his hand ’ idigamharo iniindo harhipatra- 
cUiarah) ; the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jina of the Diganibara Jainas (Xagna- 
Ivsajtanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being dc.scribed in the Puranas as Xagnas (‘ Naked 
ones ’) on account of their liaving discarded the authority 
of the A'edas. The Agnipurdm descrpation of the 

Buddha ligurc contains most of the essential iconogTa}thic 
features to which the Huijailrm Pahcardtra adds a few 
more details. In the Dasavatara slabs, Buddha is almost 
invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. 

A isnu is vet to incarnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvai)ara Y^uga for 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the son of the Brahman A'isnuyasa, and to restore virtue 
and A'arna.sramadharzna in this world with the help of his 
izriest, the great sage A'ajhavalkva, after destroying the 
Allecchas. Two varieties of his image are described in the 
Hatjasirsa Pancardtra and in the Agnipurdm, one two¬ 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Vi.puidJicirnwtturu as a jioweiful man angiy 
in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his laised 
hand ’ {Khadgodijatakarah kruddho haxjdriidho jnaJulhalah) 
can be recognised in the last figui'e of the Dasavataia slabs. 
Sejiarate figures of the Avatara are not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as Kalkl; B. B. Bidyavinod corie^ctly 
identified these figures as those of Eevanta, the son of Surya 
(J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 391). 

It will not be posible for me to give here an iconographic 
account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
ATsnu for want of space. I have dealt with the topic at full 
length in my article on A'isnu (III) in the Journal oj the Indian 

5i_1854 B 
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Society of Oriented Art, Vol. XIV (pages 35ff.)- Garuda and 
Ayudhapurusas described there at some length Avill be briefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. I shall only refer 
here to three of the aspects of Visnu, reliefs illustrating 
Avhich are reproduced here. PI. XXYI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the Y. E. S. 
Museum (Xo. 1492), Eajshahi, Avhich, though partly cor¬ 
responding to the Rupamanclana description of the Yisvarupa 
aspect of Yisnu, differs a great deal from it. It is not a 
four-faced figure as the text enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention 
in the Rupamandana. The tAvent 3 '-armed deity AA’earing the 
rannmCda and other usual ornaments stands in the sama- 
pddasthdnaJxa pose, his hands holding various emblems 
among which the Yaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect Avay, the ideology underlying the 
^hsvarupa aspect of Ivrsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavadgitd; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-iietalled lotuses in Icditdsana on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the four 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
Manjusrl Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 
flth century A.D. The other relief (PI. XXYII, Fig. 1) 
belongs to a far earlier period, for it is one of the Parsva- 
devatas in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesasayana and Xara-Xarayana aspects of Yisnu). It 
illustrates the Kari-varada aspect of Yisnu, in vhich the 
Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, from the 
clutches of an aquatic monster (Gajendra-moksa). The 
vhole story is beautifully narrated in the BJidgavatapurdna 
(Bk. ATII, Chs. 2-4) : Gajendra sporting in a lake Avith his 
Avives had his legs caught by a grdha, and unable to rid himself 
of the aquatic monster, he began to offer ferA’ent prayers 
to A'isnu ; in the end the Lord appeared before him and 
deliA'ered him. A'isnu is shoAvn astride on his mount flying 
.in the air; in the Avaters beloAv, the Xaga King and Queen 
(Adisesa and his consort?) are present in an attitude of deep 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encircled 
by the coils of the grdha (it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk; flying couples of Yidyadharas 
an; holding a jewelled cro'wn over Yisnu’s head. The third 
I’elief (PI. ^TII, Fig. 8) hails from xVmaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja Cakravarti) 
according to the epic and PuiTinic tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur¬ 
ance to his numerous subjects : he holds the jewel (mani) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all seven jew'els, 
sapta ratndni), viz., wheel icakra), queen consort (shT), 
horse (c/.srfl), elephant ihastl), chancellor {grhapati) and 
commander-in-chief (parindyaJca) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the ludian insignia par excellence 
for paramountcy, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. It may be noted that early texts 
characterise a Eaja Cakravartin as the possessor of the ‘seven 
jewels’. Mandhata in the Jtmaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with A isuu : but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler w’as 
present there all the time, and the BJidgavatapurdna list of 22 
incarnations of A isnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsgapurdna (Ch. 47, 
Ah 106) includes Alandhrdrx in the list of the Avataras of the 
god. 
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Surya 

Surva, the visible celestial luminary, u'as being wor¬ 
shipped in India from very early times. The ^ edas refer 
to him and bis various aspects as Savitr, Pu^an, Bhaga, 
\'ivasvat, IMitra, Aryaman and 4bsmi. Surya u'as the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr, ‘ the stimulator of 
everything' ’ (sarrafiya prasavita-Xirulia, 10, 31) denoted his 
abstract qualities. Pusan seems to have signified ‘ the 
beneficent power ul the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
deity ’. Bhaga’s association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, he is the presiding deity of the fore¬ 
noon ; the hymns also refer to him as ‘ a distributor of 
wealth ’. Ahvasvat, perhaps originally representing the 
rising sun, was regarded by the hymnists as the first 
sacriticer, the ancestor of the human race: his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Yedic Soma). Mitra was an Indo-Iranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Iranian form of 
his cult reacted on north Indian sun-worship. Aryaman, 
also an Indo-Iranian deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Surva, and had very few individual traits. Yisnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhagavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deities, along with a few others like Anisa, Daksa, Martiinda, 
etc., came to constitute, in different groupings and different 
contexts, the class of gods called Adityas. Their number, 
iuvdefinite in the early Yedic texts, was later fixed as twelve. 
The .‘^atapatha Brahmana once enumerates them as eight 
including Martanda, but raises their number to twelve in 
two other passages, identifying them in this context with 
the twelve months. The epic and Puranic literature sticks 
to the number. Some texts name them as Dhatr, Mitra, 
Aryaman, Eudra, AYruna, Surya, Bhaga, ATvasvan, Pusan, 
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Savita, Tvasta and Aisnn. The list of these names is, how¬ 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the \ edic Adityas arc incor]:orated here, but those of the 
A edic prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
^ isnu and isiva (Dhata, A'isnu and Budra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the tvclve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called planets or Xavagrahas came to occupy a very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians- The 
Xavagrahas are Kavi (Sun), Soma (Aloon), Mahgala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (ATnus), Sani 
(Saturn), Eahu and Ketu (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon) ; barring the fii’st two and the last two, 
the rest are planets. The Xavagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahaijaga or 
svastijaijana ridhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat¬ 
ing from the anger of these gods. This is still the custom 
among the believing Hindus of India. 

Rgvedic hymns to Surya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
^ tdic <ige. In some he is described as * the beautiful-winged 
celestial bird Garutmaii ' (dirya suparnu Ckirtdman) while 
in one verse (R.T., YU, 77, 3) he is described as ‘ a white 
biilliant steed brought hy t Isas ; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Ahsnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself. Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
iiorses so frequently found in post-AYdic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Egvedic 
lumns: he is more often described there as ‘ moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ’ 
(I. 115, 3-4; A II. GO. 3: A II. 03, 2, etc.). The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Surya’s 
marriage with A'isvakarma’s daughter Sarnjha, her desertion 
of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
inability to bear his effulgence, ATsvakarma’s attempt to 
reduce this in order that his daughter might endure 
it, had its origin in the AYdic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyn, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god/ 

The Avorship of the Sun-god and his A'arious aspects 
continued in the later Yedic period. In the post-Vedic age it 
AA^as more advanced, and the tAvo epics are full of allusions 
to Surva and his various aspects; one passage in the 
MaMbhdrata (II. 50, 16) describes him as DeATSA'ara, ‘ lord 
of gods’ (bhdsi divi devescaro ijatha). Many other Sanskrit 
AAwks of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterAvards, also contain similar references. All these 
facts presuppose the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the 
supreme soul, the creator of the uniA'crse ; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgveda passage : Surija dtmd jagatastasthfi- 
saica, ‘ the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things 
I. 115, 1). Six classes of sun-AAorshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore ndmam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, AADre garlands of red floAA'ers 
and repeated the Surija gdijatrl of eight syllables. Mayura- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one hundred 
A'erses, knoAvn by the name of Surijasatalai, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-AA’orshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the early 
periods. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form VA^as 
much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of sun-AA'orship 
is fully proA^ed by many literary and archaeological data. 
The story of Samba’s leprosy and his cure from this fell 
disease by his Avorship of the Sun-god according to the approved 
east-Iranian (Sakadvipi) manner is elaborately narrated in 
many Puranas such as Bhavisija, Vardha, 3a7nha, etc. 

1 The Vedic myth seems to have started from a Brahrnodya (a riddle or a 
charade) passage in the Rgveda (I. 164); for Bloomfield’s observations on such 
Rgvedic passages, cf. J.A.O.S.^ Yol. 15, 1893, pp. 172-88. 
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Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Mulasthanapura 
(modern Multan in the AVest Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga. There was actually a big sun temple at 
iMultan, a gray)hic description of which and the image en¬ 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen Tsang 
and Arab geographers like A1 Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installa¬ 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Sambaditya by 
Samba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult of the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsamhita ; 
it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, AT 19) that it was 
the Magas (the indianised form of the Alagi, the sun-wor¬ 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere¬ 
monially the images of Surya in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Alagas. Remains of the 
mediaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Alodhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and inscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found.' That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by ejhgraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatta, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of ATalabhl, and some of the 
Pushyabhuti rulers of Thanesvwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun ’)• 


1 The Indor copper-plate Inscription of the time of Skandagupta refers to a 
temple of the Sun at Indrapura (old name of Indor in Bulandshahr District, U.P.); 
a still earlier temple of the god built by a guild of silk-A\eavers during the time of 
Skanda s father at Dasapura (old name of Mandasor in the Western Malwa division 
of Madhya Bharat) is referred to in the Mandasor stone Inscription of 
Kumaragiipta I and Bandhuvarman. The Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mihirakula, 
tlie Huna chief, records the building of a sun temple at Gopadri (Gwalior hill) 
by one Matrcheta; the Deo-Baranark Inscription of the time of Jivitagupta II (one 
of the later* Gupta rulers of Magadha) also refers to an existing sun temple about 
25 miles south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district of Bihar {CJ.L, 111, pp. 70, 
80, 162, 218). 
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There is little doubt that the j^articular form ol sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid artdiaeological data was the re¬ 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though sun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period have been found 
there; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun was being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round him. These symbols were made use of 
by the \'edic ritualists in the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a lotus flower, etc., were 
commonly used on these occasions. It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter IV that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddehika and the Pahcala Mitra chiefs like 
Suryamitra and Bhanumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Surya in human form was 
not also very late in making bis appearance in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invariably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. The god is seen riding on a 
one-wheeled (ehacalira) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
‘ upright ’ of the old stone railing {pmcinasilaprdMra) at 
Bodh Gaya. He is attended on cither side by a female figure 
shooting an arrow, and they are the earliest reliefs standing 
for Usa and Pratyusa personifying the different aspects of 
‘ dawn ’ driving away darkness; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male liust on each side of 
the relief. The Egvedic description of Surya as riding a 
chariot drawn by one, three, four or seven horses seems to 
have been the basis of such representations. The Buddhist 
cave at Bhnja bears on the left side of its facade a royal figure 
who is shown riding in the company of two women in a 
chariot; its wheels pass over grossly proportioned nude 
demons seeming to float downwards in the air. Burgess 
identified the relief long ago as ‘ Surya driving through the 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of 
darkness.'^ These two reliefs of the 1st century B.C. hail¬ 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd century A.D. composition of Siirya carved on 
one face of the many-sided column found at Lala Bhagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06). 
The Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing up, as it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Eahu); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri; two or three 
well-dressed female figums are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (PI. (X-X.TSi, Big. 1 ■ the mal¬ 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Reference 
may also be made in this connection to the Siirya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (c. 1st 
century A.D.) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bhagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
by its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). 
These early reliefs of Surya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 
everywliere in these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif w'as shortly 
to be remodelled in Northern India in a peculiar way due to 
the reorientation of the sun cult indicated above. 

Several extant art-motifs of the Gandhara region, and 
especially those hailing from Mathura and belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, help us to trace the 
development of the new and re-orientated Surya icons of the 


^ E. H. Johnston is of opinion that the scene illustrates the story of the war 
between Sakra and the Asuras as told in the Samyuktanikdya; VH, 

1939, pp. 1-7, pis. i and ii. 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A small figure of Surya id 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandliara shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of the afore-said compositions (PI. XXVIII, 
Fig. 3). The artist of Gandliara seems to have been well 
informed about the earlier mode but he introduced some 
innovations in conformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transformed cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelier numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god.^ One of the earliest such figures (Xo. D.46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding prohably a lotus bud in his right hand and 
a short sword in his left; he is dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs; 
he has the sun-disc or nimbus behind his head and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. The wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Yedic concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found attached to the figures of 
Surya ; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
for the sun-bird was transformed into Garuda, the bird- 
mount of Visnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
shows how at such an early date (1st or ‘2nd century A.D.) 
the indigenous and foreign elements were blended together 
in the evolution of the cult icon. Exhibit Xo. 894 of the 
same period in the IMathura Museum shows the Sun god 
holding a dagger and wearing boots, long coat and trousers, 
but without wings. Such motifs persisted up to the early 


1 Some of them may represent Samba, the traditional usherer of the east- 
Iraman sun cult in India, while others may stand for Knshan chiefs; cf. J.I.S.O.A., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 42-3. and XVI, p. 60. 
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or evezi late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
Avere gradually Indianised and transformed into the 
approA'ed Aarieties of the early and late mediaeval sun 
icons of the region/ 

The extant Surya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to shoAV most of 
the alien features already mentioned; but the gradual ideali¬ 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Eajshahi, Bengal), as Avell as Bhumara 
(Nagod, Madhya Bharat) Surya reliefs bear a remarkable 
affinity to the Kushan Surya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, hoAvever, 
all shoAvn standing, and the chariot is absent. But the 
attendant figures of Dandl and Pihgala (also knoAAn by 
other names some of AAdiich like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) Avearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a pen and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds Iaao lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the early Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, hailing from Mathura, shoAVs 
a noA'cl feature; it holds in its two hands the tAvo ends 
of a floAver garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as Avell as the tAAo attendants AAear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged ; the 
horses and chariot are absent (PI. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
fine marble sculpture of Surya seated on a chariot the horses 
of Avhich are being driven by Aruna shoAvs the god attended 
by a bearded figure (the pen and inkpot beaiing KundT oi 
Pihgala of the Indian texts) on his right and one holding a 
long staff (Dandl) on his left. This Gupta sculpture Avas 
found at Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) and is now in the 
Kabul Museum (J.I.S.O.A., / ol. XA I, Ph XIA , 2). The 
bluish basalt stone image of Surya found at Deora (Bogra), 
and now in the Eajshahi Museum shows further develop- 

1 Some of the foreign elements so prominent in such motifs of the early 
period have been commented on interestingly by W S. Agra^'ala; Handbook of the 
Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52, 
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_raent of the iconic type. It is of the late Gupta period; so 
also is the Bhumara relief, but it contains far more elabora¬ 
tions than the latter. The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides DandT and Pihgala, the charioteer 
Aruna driving the seven hor.ses, the arrov-shooting goddesses 
Usa and Pratyusa (Ave liavc seen them in the Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present; the god wears a flat 'kinta-mu]mta and 
other ornaments, is clad in a dhoti tied round the w'aist by a 
girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs arc only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the 8th century A.D. sun relief from 
Ellora; he has a circular halo round his head, and holds 
lotus-stalks Avith sprouting bunches of floAvers in his tAA’o 
hands. The Kushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 
MahasA^eta, KajilT, Niksubha, SuAvarcasa, etc., almost in¬ 
variably present in such reliefs of the Pala period, have not 
yet made their appearance. The Kashipur (24 Perganas, 
Bengal) Surya in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, though similar to the Deora Surya in 
its general outline, and approximately of the same age, 
bears lesser details. Aruna and probably the arrow-shoot¬ 
ing goddesses (broken aAvay) are the only companions of 
the god ; the one-Avheeled chariot is clearly outlined, and the 
way in AA’hich the horses are treated and the tw’o ‘ demons 
of darkness ' are shoAvn beneath the chariot reminds us of 
the earlier technique (PI. XXYIII, Pig. 4).^ 

Before the developed iconography of a few more Surya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period is discussed, it is necessary 
to analyse some of the special traits of the earlier sun icons 
of X'orthern India on the basis, of relevant iconographic 
texts. One of the earliest descriptions of such Surya 

1 For the Deora relief, cf. Dacca History oj Benya], A'ol. I., pp 456-67 A 
fine bronze or octo-al!oy figure of Surya of the early mediaeval period found at 
Chauddagram (Tippera. Bengal) and now in the Dacca Museum, follows the 
Deora composition in many of its details, though the god is shown seated here- 
cj, N, K. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 172 and pi. LIX. 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitd. 
The verses (46-8) specially enjoin that ‘ the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear 

a long necklace and a viyahga; .his face 

should be covered with a cheek plate.’ It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. The Visnudhar- 
mottara of a later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms ; he should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear-a Northerner’s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as ydnijnhcja {avijahga ); the staff- 
carrying Handl is to be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing KundT on his right; a lion 
standard is to be placed on Siirya’s right side, and his four 
sons, Eevanta, Yama, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are his four wives, EajnT, Ei- (Ni-) 
ksubha, Chaya and the goddess Suvarcasa ; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna.’ This 
elaborate description of the sun image with his accessories 
may be profitably compared with similar descriptions given 
in north Indian and south Indian texts. The former groiip 
of texts usually lays stress on the close covering of the god’s 
body and his wearing the aviiahga and the boots (iipdnat, 
some such late texts describe the sun as upanat-pinaddJia 
pddaijugaJam), and there can be no doubt that Avriters of 
such texts emphasise in this Avay the foreign origin of this 
type of sun cult introduced into India in the beginning of 
the Christian era or even earlier. The udicyavesa or the 
Northerner’s dress comprises the close coA^ring of the body 
and the ‘ boots ’ of not only Surya himself but also of some 
of his male and female attendants. The avijaiiga is the 
Indianised form of Aiwiyaonghen, the sacred Avaist-girdle of 
the Iranians. It has been shoAvn hoAv the extant Surya 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Surya image had its prototype in the Iranian Mithra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sun god in human form in the earliest times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to represent him by means of such 
symbols as ‘ a solar disc’, ‘ a vheel ’ etc. In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near ISTaqsh-i-Bustam Mithra is repre¬ 
sented as a round disc. In the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Indian Surya figures, though such busts made their appear¬ 
ance only at a time when Mithraism was thoroughly 
Ilellenised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre¬ 
sentation of Alithra in ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served as the original of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira. That the Hellenes of xAsia Alinor identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gods, is 
shown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagne 
(69-38 B.C.) ; in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has the in¬ 
scription, ‘Apollo-AIithras-Helios-Hermes’. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Alihira-Helios on the coins 
of Eanishka and Huvishka in Chapter lA'^ of this book, and 
there is little doubt that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of the Indo-Greek 
rulers like, Apollodotus II, Philoxenus and Telephus.^ 


1 The reverse device of a rare silver, coin of Telephus shows the nimbate Sun 
god and the Moon god with a crescent on hi^ head; they should be regarded as the 
prototypes of the Kushan Mihira and Mao. The Sun and Moon on Telephus’s 
silver com were also, for all practical puiposes, the Iranian Mihira and Mao, for, in 
Gieek mythology Salene, the Moon, is a goddess. The Sun god here must have been 
derived directly or indirectly from a still earlier representation of Apollo on some 
round and rare coins of Apollodotus; Apollo in these coins wears boots, as does 
the solar deity on the rare coins of Telephus; pi. XXXII, 7, pi. X, 5-9. 
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T]ie mediaeval Surya reliefs of Eastern India usually 
fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in pudmasana, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandl, Pihgala, Usa, 
I’ratyusa, Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Surya 
dressed in udicijacesa (partially subdued in many of them). 
An early mediaeval Surya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (PI. XXX, Pig. -2) is a line specimen of this variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of iconographic art chiselled out by him. This 
relief conpDares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Surya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. The latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabhavalJ) is usually pointed with the iiirttimukha design 
on its top centre, and the ' companions ’ (besides those men¬ 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Eajm, 
Niksubha, Chaya, Suvarccasa, the earth-goddess Mahasveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side.' A comparison of another Khiching Surya relief, 
this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with 
a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a coi-ner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun god, seated in padmasana on a double-petalled lotus with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks; 
the god wears a conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
ornaments ; the udicyavesa is just faintly suggested hy the 
artist; Aruna driving the seven horses is the only accessory 
motif in the relief (PI. XXX, Fig. 3). The sweet expression 
of the face beautified by a faint smile and the excellent 
modelling of the whole composition endow it with a quality 

1 For such elaborate Surya reliefs of Eastern India, cf. Dacca History of 
Bengal, Vol. I, PI. XXX, Fig. 76; LXVIII, Fig. 166, etc. 
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seldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 
Bairhatta inscribed sculpture of seated Surja on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figui’e is at least 
a century or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the seated male attendants (Dandi and 
Pihgala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other ‘ grahas four on 
his either side ; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
remover of all diseases ' {samasta-rogamm harttci).^ 

The Western Indian images of Surya, though stylistically 
different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outlines of their iconography." One 
of the earliest extant Surya images of the South Indian 
\ariety belongs to the ParasurameAar Temple at Gudim- 
allam (near Eenigunta in Noilh Arcot). It stands bare¬ 
footed on a pedestal on wliich neither Aruna nor the seven 
horses are shown; the upper part of the body is left bare, 
and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D.). Many other Surya 
figures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
iconographic traits, and Eao after a careful comparison of 
the Sun images of Northern and Southern India arrived at 
some generalisations.'’ Eao’s observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
rule. The difference in the iconographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially 

I >acca History of Bengal^ Vol. I, p. 456. 

2 JJ.S.OA., Vol. XVI, pp. 84-5. 

3 Eao, op. cit.j Vol. I, pp. 311-12. Some of them can be enumerated thus: 

‘ The south Indian Suryas have their hands raised to the level of their shoulders, 
and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossomed; their legs and feet are always 
left bare; the north Indian images have generally their hands at the general level 
of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses rising up to the 
level of their shoulders, and they wear boots: Aruna and the seven horses, almost 
invariably present in north Indian varieties of Surya, are veiy^ often absent in their 
south Indian counterparts, and the number of attendants in the latter is very small 
(Dandi, Kundl or Pihgala, the arrowy-shooting goddesses, the several consorts of the 
god, etc., are almost invariably absent, especially in the Tamil districts) 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult enjoined in the Pallava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the East Iranian form of Sun worsliip, and 
the cult itself was not much in vogue there.' 

Dvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudharmottara does not name and 
describe them individually, but simply says that ‘ the twelve 
Adityas should be given the form of Surya ’. Gopinath Rao 
summarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Dvadasadityas as incorporated in the Visvaliarmasdstra 
(op. cit., Yol. I, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted by him, however, 
explicitly says that two of them, Pusan and Yisnu are to be 
shown as two-armed.' Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare; they arc usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prabhavaU of the Surya 
image. The architectural frame in the Jnnagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Surya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on either side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central fignre on the top, which is shown 
seated with Usa and Pratyusa on either side, all the other- 
ten are shoAvn standing and attended by other female com¬ 
panions. Four of the Xavagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Sani and certainly Eahu and Kctii, are also placed on the 
top. The eleven Adityas together with the missing central 
figure of Surya would make up tlu' requisite number.^ 


1 Though Ptolemy mentions the !Maga Brahmanas (Magoi Brachmanoi) as 
residing in one corner of south India in the second century A.P., the East Iranian 
Sun cult does not seem to have made any headway there. Rao refers to the 11th 
century A.D. Sun temple at Suryanarkoil in the district of Tanjore, but there are 
very few such shrines in south India. The extant south Indian Surya reliefs mostly 
hail from shrines connected with other major etdts like those of t^iva and ^ isnu. 

2 Pusdl'hyasya hhavenmurtirdvihhujd padmaJdricchitd 1. 

Sitdarsanakard savye padniahasta tu vamatah 1 

Esd sydd dvada.sl milrtir Vifnoramitateja^sah : Ihid, App. C, pp. 86-7. 

3 Rao, op. cit.., Vol. I, p. 317, pi. XCV. H. D. Sankalia draws our 
attention to more or less similar motifs found in Western India; Architecd^ural 
Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, pp, 158-59, Figs, 70 and /‘2, 

56—1854 B. 
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Eao is silent about the images of Revanta, probably 
because they are almost unknown in Southern India. 
Revanta is one of the sons of Surva, some of the others being 
Yama, the Asvins, and Ahinus (the present and the future). 
The worship of this god seems to have been much in vogue 
in Eastern India.' The KaUkcipiirana describes his figure 
and says, that he should be worshipped either in an image, 
or a M ater-A essel, at the gates according to the rites of sun 
Avorship (Ch. Y. 49). The Avorship of the god Avas also 
knoAvn at Gujrat, as provetl by Sarhgadeva’s inscription from 
Yanthli (Ep. Indicn, Yol. X, Luders Xo. 624). The 
Brliatsamhitfi lays doAvn that ‘ Revanta riding on horse 
back is (shoAvn) engaged Avith liis companions in the sport 
of hunting’ (f'h. 57, Ah 56) ; the Visruidharmottara simply 
says that ‘ the Lord Revanta should be like Surva, (and) 
on the back of a horse ’ (Rk. Ill, Ch. 70, Y. 53). The 
Ghatnagar (I)inajpur') black Irasalt image of this god (now 
in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum) presents him in a 
very interesting manner. The booted god rides on horse¬ 
back holding a whip in his right hand and the reins in his 
left, Avith an attendant holding an umbrella oA'er his head; 
tAAD robbers are near him, one ready to attack him from the 
front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedestal shoAVS 
;i AAoman standiTig, a devotee, a man Avith a SAAord and 
shield about to attack a Avoman cutting a fish Avith a fish- 
knife : on the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dAvelhng house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX. 
Fig. 2). Tlie Mirkandeiiapurdna account of ReA’anta seems 
to throAv some light on this genre scene in this manner : 

' ReA'anta, son of Sriiwa and Sainjha, and the king of the 
Guhvakas, deliA'ers people from the teri-ors of forests and 
other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers and bestoAvs upon his AA'orshipjxu's comfort, intelli¬ 
gence, happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted 


1 Ra^hunondana. the ^reat Smaria m liter of Bengal, quotes a passage from 
Kalpriffitu fwhifh liorrows it from Brahnidpnrnna), which records the ceremonial 
worship of Revanta iPujijah finsvfn.<cn Hevfinto yafhnrihhavavistaraih); Tithitattva^ 
p COO, 
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position ’ (Bibliotliecii Edition, cli. 109, vv. 23-3)- Borne 
sections of the Gliatnagar relief seem to typify peaceful 
home life, rvhile others, the ])erils of life. It may be noted, 
incidentally that the motif t)f ' a woman cutting a fish ’ also 
occurs in the pedestal of the HfiritT image in the Dacca 
Mu.seum.^ In a very indifferently [)resei'ved image of this 
god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 
now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is shown on horse¬ 
back with a drinking' vessel in his right band, accompanied 
by musicians and other male and female attendants, and 
even retriever dogs. Mnjmja (hunting) is a royal .sport 
(cynsana) in which revelries A\ere a common feature. 
Several sculptures exactly similar to the Badkamta relief 
hailing from Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian 
IMuseum, Calcutta, were at first wrongly identified as 
Kalkl, the future incarnation ot A’isnu, but their correct 
identity was suggested by B. B. Bidyabinod (J.A.S.B., 
]909, pp. 391-92, PI. XXX). 

The worship of the Xavagrahas t^as and is still much 
in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 
India. The Y'ljnacalh-tjiisatrd (Bombay edition, 1892, 
p. 89) lays down that the graJuiyfijm should be performed by 
one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains {for his 
crops), long life and nourishment, and (by him) who wants 
to harm his enemies; the figures of Surya, Boma (moon), 
the son of the Earth (Maiigala, i\rars), tlie son of Boma 
(Budha, Mercury), Brliaspati (Jupiter), Bukra (Venus), 
Bani (Battirn), Balm and Ketu should be made of co})per, 
crystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case of Budha and 
Brhaspati), silver, iron, lead and bcll-metal respectively; 
or these figures should be drawn on canvas in their respec¬ 
tive colours, or in inandahis made of scented paste (sandal 
M’ood paste—these are of the Jepajd variety as noticed in 
Chapter VI of this book). This text as well as many other 
texts like Visnudharmottuni, Aynipumna, A))i.sit)iiad- 
hhedagama, 3ilparatna describe their forms in different 

1 N. B. Sanyal was the first to study eorroctly this relief in his article; 

Vol. Ill, loilT, pp. 409-7-2 and plate. 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha reliefs containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of these 
grahas usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. This mediaeval convention did undoubtedly serve 
as a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarnath (now 
exhibit No. 1536 in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four ‘ planets Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani and Eahu. All 
are two-armed, the first three standing in graceful poses, 
while the fierce-looking Eahu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up 
in a bunch of sjural coils rising upwards {piiujalordhakesa). 
Biliaspati, >5ukra and Hani have each a halo behind his 
head, and a rosary in his right hand, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Hani’s left hand being 
broken; Ivetu is not shown in it, as Eahu whose hands are 
in the tarpana inudrd, occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (PI. XXXI, Fig. 1). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures of eight ‘ grahas ’ only (the 
figures of the first four being broken away), and this seems 
to have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these ‘ planets ’, Ivetu being a later addition. This observa¬ 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the fiiva temples of 
Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs of all the earlier 
such shinies of the Bhauma-Ivara period there contain only 
the figuies of eight grahas , Ivetu making his appearance 
on the architraves from the Gahga period onwards." In 
some of the later such slabs (specially hailing from Bengal), 
the group representation begins with' the figure of Ganapati’ 
This is proved by a very fine sculpture found at Kankandighi 
(Twenty-four Perganas, Bengal; it is now in the Asutosh 
Museum, University of Calcutta), which shows the nine 

I K. C. Pani^rahi first drew uiy attention to this feature of the Bhuvanesvar 
temples. Another point of interest connected with the Orissan ' Navagraha ' slabs 
IS that in the earlier ones Brhaspati and Siikra are shown beardless (as in the 
Sarnath relief), but in later onet. they are almost invariably buaraed. 
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‘ Planets ’ standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
Ganesa in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-petalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab uith the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
an object for regular worship in times of grahaydga, 
and not a ‘ door-piece ’ (PI. XXXI, Fig. ‘2). A unique 
mode of representing the ‘ grahas ’ is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagraha-cakra, found among the ruins 
of Khiching. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged the 
figure of the nine ‘ Planets ’, Surya seated in the top centre, 
Eahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six other ‘ grahas ’, 
three on either side; in the centre of the wheel is a three- 
faced (?) fou^armed figure seated in padmasana with its 
front hands in the dhydnamiidrd, the objects in the back 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dhata or Yidhata); flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(PI. XXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also seems to have been 
a regular object of uorsliip like the Kankandighi relief. 
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Cult Icons 
Siva and Sakti 
Siva 

Siva is one of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Brahmanical triad. Though lie is specially asso¬ 
ciated with the act of samhara (destruction) or pralaya (ab¬ 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor¬ 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated Avith the other 
two acts of srsti (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Bralima and Yisnu, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endoAved Avith the acts of anuyraha or 
prasada (‘ conferment of grace ’) and tirohhdra (‘ poAA'er of 
concealment ’ or ‘ obscuration ’). These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities (pancahrtyaa), and his numerous 
manifestations according to his Avorshippeis are connected 
Avith the performance of one or other of them for their edi¬ 
fication and benefit. Siva is also described in the early and 
mediaeval Brahmanical texts as the originator and the best 
exponent of various arts and accomplishments, such as those 
of deep concentration (ijoya), expounding (cyakhydna) the 
kistrus (the various ciyamas Avere revelations from him), music, 
dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the lord of all 
created beings, and is often described as Pasupati, Bhiitapati 
and Bhutanatha. He is the great lord (Mahesvara), the 
greatest of the gods (Mahadeva), the beloA^d husband of Uma, 
the great Mother-goddess (Umapati—in this aspect he is the 
primeval Father-god), and is the chief j^ossessor of Maya 
(Mayin). Many and A’arious are his aspects and attributes 
which appear to be delineated in his numerous epithets and 
names, Avhich are sometimes incorporated in different sec¬ 
tions of the epic and Puranic literature (cf. Mahdbhdrata, 
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XIII, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of i5iva— Sii'cisahasranavia). A carehd analysis of some 
of tliese epithets only will prove that this god-concept in its 
developed phase arose out of the commingling of many such 
concepts current among different ethnic units of India or 
among the different branches of the same ethnic stock. 

The epic or Puranic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-ATdic counterparts or prototyjjes. Eudra was the ATdic 
counterpart of Siva, and the A’edic-Brahmanic characterisa¬ 
tion of Eudra enunciates hou’ many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one Imndred names of Eudra enumerated 
in the S^atarudrlija text of the 3iikla Yajurveda of the 
Viijasaneyl school (Vdjasaneyl Samhitd, Cli. 16). The 
association of Eudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or ‘ one who lives in the hills ’), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacific god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment {Krttivusa), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatds on his head (Kapardl)^ etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names which ^^■ere the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic and Puranic 
literature.* The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Puranic Siva seems to have been well in vogue among 
the early Indus A*^alley people. The name of this pre-Vedic 
prototype is not now known to us, but Eudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of fiiva in the epics and 
Puranas. In the ATdic texts of earlier strata the word siva 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several ATdic gods, 
and not of Eudra in particular. In such uses of the word, its 
original sense of ‘ auspicious ' is retained, and it is only in 
the later A*'edic literature that it is used as a proper name. 
The Svetdsvatara Upanimd, a theistic text extolling the 
glories of Eudra, uses the woi’d .sh'ru several times as one of 
the various names of Eudra. The Sdhlhijdijana, Kaufitaki 
and other Brdhmanaa use such names as Siva, Eudra-Biva, 
Mahadeva, Mahesvara and Tsana for denoting this great god, 

1 “ The epithet Kapardin or ‘the wearer of matted hair,’ is probably 

due to his being regarded as identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair”; R. ft. Bhandarkar. op. ciL, p. 10P». 
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as the ^'^cetasvatara Upanisad also does. Weber suggested 
long ago that such epithets like Mahadeva, Isana, etc., of 
this god ‘ involving quite a special prominence of the deity as 
compared with the other gods indicated a sectarian worship’.* 
Considering the myths about the origin and growth of the 
concept of Rudra, Aufrecht also observed that ‘ the period of 
the Brahmanas was one when the old polytheism was in a 
condition of decline and the new faith which presents itself 
in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground.’ * 
The Atharvaveda presupposes the rise of Rudra to the posi¬ 
tion of the supreme god, for it assigns various such epithets 
to him as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Pgra, Mahadeva and 
Isana. The 3atapatha and Kansitahl Brahmanas add Asani 
to this list thus making their number eight (inclusive of 
Rudra), each four of vRich typify his two aspects, ghora 
(terrific) and saumga (peaceful). Thus, Rudra, Sarva 
*arrow-wielder), Ugra and Asani characterise his destruc¬ 
tive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva and I^ana^ 
his beneficent one. 8uch well-known names of Puranic 
Siva as Sambhu and Samkara indicative of his beneficent 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
Aatarudrlya which also contains epithets descriptive of the 
dark and fierce aspects of the god.^ 

It is not possible for us to determine the exact date of 
the complete emergence of the cult centering round Rudra- 
Siva. The process of its evolution was undoubtedly gradual, 
and several literary data of the pre-Christian period seem to 
indicate the stages of its growth and development. Pmrini 
in one of his Siitras (IV. 1. 11'2) seems to refer to the followers 
or worshippers of Siva. The aphorism (Aivadihhyon) means 
that ‘ the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant, after 

1 hidische Stiidien, ii, 302. 

3 A. B. Keith, Rgveda BTdhmanas, p. *26. 

3 ‘ He is called the lord of the paths, of the forests and of those who 

roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers who freqiient and move about in 
lonely places to prevent being detected, and also of outcasts w’ho live away from 
the usual dwellings of men’; E. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 103. Rudra is 
described as Eka-Vratya, ‘ the Vratya far excellence and this ep'thet characterises 
in a very interesting manner the association of elements in his composite character, 
not derived from the orthodox Tedic order. 
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the names >5iva, etc.’ The word saira, thus formed, may 
be presumed to denote ‘ a worshipper of Siva as the same 
significance was attached to it in the Mahdbhdsya.^ Patanjali 
refers to Siva as well as Eudra several times. Eudra is 
twice described as the god to whom animals are sacrificed 
(pahom Rudram yajate), and in two other passages the medi¬ 
cinal herbs of Eudra are called auspicious Rudrasya 

bhesaji).' It has already been noted in Chapter IX of this 
book that Siva is mentioned as one of the folk divinities 
(Jauh'iJia decatds) in the Mahdbhdsya (supra, p. 338). But it is 
interesting to note in tliis connection that one of the earliest 
clear references to a Saiva sect is to be found in this text. 
While commenting on Panini’s Sutra, V. 2. 36 (ayahsula- 
danddjiniibhymn thaldhanau), Patanjali mentions the Siva- 
bhagavatas who carried an iron lance (dyahsulikah). He 
further observes that because this type of a sectarian devotee 
seeks to obtain his desire by violent means, the fulfilment of 
which should be sought for by mild ways, he is called 
dyahsfdilxnli (Keilhorn, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 387-88). 
Though the commentator does not comment on the term 
danddjina in the Sutra, it is apparent that a staff (danda) 
and a hide (ajinu) were also the characteristic marks of a 
Siva-bhagavata who was an dyahsTdiha and at the same time 
a ddndajinika. These characteristic traits of the exclusive 
worshippers of Siva should be compared with those of the 
Sibae (or Siboi), a tribe living in a part of the Panjab during 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. The Sibae are des¬ 
cribed by Curtins, Diodorus and other classical writers as 
dressed in animal skins, having clubs for their weapons, and 
branding with the mark of a club their oxen and mules. The 
religious association of this Punjab tribe with 8iva appears 
to be substantiated by Patanjali who, while commenting on 
the Varttikas on Panini’s Sutra, TV. 2. 104 (avyaydt tyap) 
refers to the Udlcyagrama (‘ northern vdllage ) Sivapura or 
Saivapura (Kielhorn, op. cd., ^ol. II, pp. 396-97). 

1 Panini also mentions several names of Eiulra such as Bhava, Sarva and 

Midha in one of bis Sutras (IV. 1. 49). 

^ Kielhorn, Mahabha^^ya, Vol. I, pp. 331, P24; ^ ol. HI, pp. 14, 4^3. 

57—1854 B. 
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Mahdmmj'uri, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
northern Buddhipm, composed sometime before the 4th 
centnrv A.D. (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and tlie 8th centmies A.T).), refers to the 
tutelary deity of tlie dhnra (district townl of Sivapura as 
8iva. Sylvain Levi long ago connected Sivapura of this 
Buddhist text with LdTcyagrama of Patahjali {Journal 
Asiatique, 1015, pp. 87, 7(0. It can legitimately he inferred 
from all these data tliat there lived in parts of Xorthern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even long before the time of 
Patanjali. 

The Siva-hhagavatas of Patanjali seem to have had 
some association with the Pasuj'atas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. The NarayauTya section of the Mahd- 
hhdrata enumerates hve systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pancaratra, Yeda and the Pahipata. It describes the 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srikantlia, the lord of Lma, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Bi'ahmadeva (Santiparvan, 
Chs. 64-7). This may or ma}' not im})ly the existence in 
history of a possible human founder of the religious system 
developing round Siva. But Puranic and inseriptional data 
undoubtedly refer to a human Icing, Lakulfsa by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kayarohana (modern Ivarvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimatelv associated 
with the growth and develo])ment of tlu' Pasujiata cult. The 
Mathura stone inscription of the tim(> of Chandragupta IT 
(G.E. ()1 = 88I A.D.i helped P). R. Bhandarkar to assign 
to LakulTsa (described in the Puranas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of 8iva) a date in the fii’st half of the 2nd 
century A.I). Such a date would not justify us in describing 
him as the originator or founder of tlie Pasu])ata' school, if 
the Pasupatas are to he identified with tlie Siva-hhagavatas 
of Patanjali.^ If the identification of the two orders be 
correct, and there are good grounds lor this assumption, 
then LakulTsa must ha\e to he regarifed as the organiser or 

5 R. G. Bhamlaikar lias iileiniiie.l tie sna-bhSg.ivatas with the- Pasupatas, 
and has placed LakulTsa a little eailier than or contemporaneous with Patanjali; 
op. cit., pp. 116-17, 
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systeiiiatiser of the system, and not as its actual founder.' 
The great drive he gave to the ])re-existing -worship of Siva- 
Pasupati according to the alread}- accejded tenets was conti¬ 
nued alterwards; his four immediate disciples, Kusika, 
Mitra, (tai'ga and Kaurusya, are traditionally regarded as 
the exjiounders of four sub-sects branching out of the Pasu- 
pata system. That Kusika and others were not legendary 
Itgures seems to he itruved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the IMathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in jipostolic succession from Kusika 
{KusUi'j(l-dasa))iah). LakulTsa composed a work called 
Paticarthacidya, a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhavacharya in his Sanudarmnasamqraha. It lays down 
that ‘ a Pasupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
mend^ers ’. In the Atharrasiras Upanisad, a sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Kudra (Siva)’s glory, the 
Pdsiipatairatu is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vo^v (vrata), the wor- 
shi])per of Eiidra-Siva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of his individual existence. This 
is Pasupasavimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the Pasupata school. Yarahamihira refers to 
the Pasupatas as sabhasma-dvijaH (cf. supra, p. 230) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as ‘ the ash-besmeared 
tTrthikas ’. The Pasupata Sfitras and the commentary on it 
by Kaundinya (works earlier than the Brhatsainhitd) not 
only mention this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
other practices of the Pasupata ritualists, which are of an 
outlandish character." The Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and 

'i 

1 For this view, cf. the piesent ^\riteI's aHivle on ‘ Lakullsa, the Founder 
or Systematiser of the Pasupata System ’ in Proceedings of ihe Jaipur Session of 

the Indian History Congress, pp. 32 ff. 

2.- Some of these are ‘ doing a thing condemned by all ’ (avitatkarana'u 
‘ fepeakiiig nonsensical und absurd things (avitadohasana), shoeing oneself to 
be in love by means of amoious gestiiies on seeing a beautiful woman ’ (srhgarana), 
etc. These constitute the Vatiilatantra mentioned by Ufcpala, the commentator of 
the Brhatsamhild (cf. supra, p. CCO), 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at a 
fairly early date from the Pasnpata sect as organised by 
Lakullsa, and the peculiar and apparently unsocial and out¬ 
landish practices of these extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to he reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Endra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptional data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan¬ 
tiate to a great extent the association of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools/ 

A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic in 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
earliest in this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed variety of which was the school of the fiuddha- 
Saivas or the Agamanta Saivas. These i^aivas are to be 
distinguished from the Vedanta fiaivas ivho made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Lpanisads. The Saivas or 
the Suddha-fiaivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas Avhich vcre, according to them, 
direct revelations from !?iva, and thus weie of far gi’eater 
im}X)rtarice than the Vedas I'egarded by them as only ‘ -his 
breath ’ (Yasga niscofiitani Vedah). The i^aiva Agamas (2-8 
in number) enjoin that there are three principles,—the Lord 
(Pati, i.c., Siva), the individual soul (Pasu), and the fetters 
(Pasa),—which bind the individual to his mundane existence. 
Like the Pancaratra sarnhitas, the Saiva Agamas discuss the 
four parts or stages, Caryd, Kriyfi, Yoga and Jhdna, of a 
well-regulated religious life. Caryd. is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the prescribed duties and rites; 
Kriyd consists of the confirmatory sacrament (dlhm) and the 


1 Kiavabhuti refers to the practices of the Kapalikas in his Mdlattmddham; 
the kapalikas are described there and in some other texts as Mahavratadharas. 
The Nirmand copper-plate inscription of the time of the Maukhari chief Sarvavarman 
mentions the installation of the image of Kapalesvara fC.1.7., Ill, pp. 286-91; 
Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the All-fyidia Oriental Conference, 1949, 
pp. 298-300). li. G. Bhandarkar quotes a few other instances of the allied 
Kalamukha sect., op. cit,, p. 120. 
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live purifications associated witli true ivorship ; Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly Jnuna, the highest stage preparatory to 
final liberation, is that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intimate union with 
god/ Sambhudeva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it tlie Siddhantasastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Sanikhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamantins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women, Sudras and Pratilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Pancaksara Mantra (Namah 
Sivdya) of the Saivas could be muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sudra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saiva 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso¬ 
teric manner different sections of the ])bilosophy of this 
school. The other moderate and liigbly philosophical school 
of Saivism is that which was given sha])e and developed in 
Kashmir, as the Agamanta Saiva school was given final shape 
in the south, at first by Yasugiipta and then developed by 
his two ])iipils Kallata and Somnnanda in the flth century 
A.D. This school, known as the ‘ Trika ’ system, for it also 
dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, had 
two branches, S})anda and Pratyabhijha, associated 
respectively with Kallata and Somananda. These two 
branches did not lay any great stress on disciplinary ritu¬ 
alism; the first, i.c., Spandamstra emphasised intense 
contemplation for the individual aspirant after the highest 
realisation of god within himself, the second on the 
spiritual aid of the preceptor in helping his disciple to recog- 

1 Five purifications are the leinoval of ‘ evil desires, anger, and I-ness 
from one’s heart, and replacing them hy God, and feeling his presence there at 
all times ’ (St. Vallabr); the eight ohsMvances or elements o: a Yogin are ‘ Good 
qualities (yama), good acts (niyarna), right posture, breath control, removal of 
mental distraction, concentration of tin mind on God, spiritual contact (yoga), 
and spiritual experience S. Shivapadasundaiain, The Saiva School of Hinduism, 
pp. 177-78. 
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uise truly tlie ideutiiy of liiy own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic loiin of SaiviMU were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which appear 
to have been made much use of in their discijdinarv s'ldhams 
by the Pasupatas and tlie Saivas. The sect of the ATrasaivas 
or Liiigayats, which was systematised by Ahisava as late as 
the second half of the l-2th century A.D. in Southern India, 
did not go in also for image woi'ship ; but the worship of the 
‘ Ista-Lihga ' (the aniconic emldem of the god of their 
choice,—their ‘ istadccatd ' Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil •^ivabiiaktas, knoAvn generally as the Xayanars (or 
Nayanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Dci'drain hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tiruhanasambandtia who appears to have 
flourished in the seventh century A.D. ; he composed as many 
as three hundred and eighty-four Ininns known as Padigam. 
There are references in these songs to many south Indian 
Saiva shrines and the iiarticular aspects of the god associated 
with them; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar, 
Sundaramurti, Afanikkavasahar and other saints of the south 
also contain sr.ch references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ugra aspects 
are made. 

It has just been mentioned that the ATrasaivas of the 
south mainly worshipped the emblem of Siva, and w^ere not 
much in favour of tvorshipping him in other types of images. 
But from a fairly early period the Saivas in general used to 
place this emblem (Sivalihga) as the principal object of their 
worship in the main sanctum of the shrines of their god, 
and the various types of his anthropomorphic figures were 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more or less as 
accessory tignres. The Kailasa temple of Ellora, like many 
other Saiva temples of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomoi'phic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of the quadrangle, 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a compai'atively late date. It may he observed 
at the very outset that tlic principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Ciopinath Eao 
demonstrated it cleai'ly In many quotations fi'om several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Hiva carved on it discovered by him at Guclimallam 
(near Ilciiigunta in Andhra State).‘ It has been shown in 
the hnirtli and fifth cluqiteis of this book how the numismatic 
and glvptic representations of the emblem from the 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.I), also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath llao. Incidental references to 
phallici.sm prevailing among the early Indus \ alley people 
and to the Ycdic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in tlu' ‘iiid and 3rd chapters of this book. One of the 
I'casons for the hatrtal of the orthodox A edists torvaids the 
Saivas might be traced to this practice, as has been sugge.sted 
by Kao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of' the Hindus at first showel tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is pi'oroxl by the fact that no deal 
reference to tlie jihallic emblem forming a part of the ritu¬ 
alism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. It is only in the ejiic liteiatuic that wo 
find for the lii’st time unmidukable evidence of the worship 


1 llao. op. I li . \ vl, 
insfiibed i^culpturo i'oiuul at 
Museum) as a Paiicaniulvlia 
not bear pciutiny; cf. the 
Yol, III, 1935, pp. 40 ff. 


II, I’m I. IP- bo-Tl. His iihmtification of the 

Pliita (near A‘laha!)atl—it is now in the Lucknow 
Aivaluiga oi the | le-Christian period tpp. 63-5) does 
piescnt writei’s observations on it in J.I.S.O.A’, 
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of Siva in liis phallic form, and that too in sections 
adjudged as late ones by Indologists/ The reason for the 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
early period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored by the less numer¬ 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of isiva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some' modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist sffipa model.It is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its early phase. 
True it is that the pitha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lihgas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yoni (the female principle) in many late texts; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
were written, and the projecting portion of the pitha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro¬ 
fusely poured on its top to some distance from its base. 

Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
suggestions. One of the earliest extant realistic emblems of 
Siva is the Gudimallam Liiiga just mentioned. Carved out 
of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
polish, it abruptly stands five feet above the floor level (there is 
no pedestal) and is almost a foot in thickness. The nut is 
differentiated from the shaft by a deep slanting groove cut near 

Sf :* ' 

1 Mahahhdrata, XII. 14. 231-33 : Upamanyu tells Krsna that ‘ Mahadeva 
is the only deity whose organ of generation was worshipped in former times or is 
now worshipped by the gods such as Brahma, Visnu and others, and Siva and 
Uma were the real creators of animals, because the latter carry on their bodies 
the marks of these two and not the marks of other divinities 

2 B. B. Havell was once the exponent of this view; The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture of India (1915), pp. 106-07. 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the croucdiing figure of Apasmarapurusa. It may be 
incidentally noted that the urdahvalihga sign usually found 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the ‘ organ ’ shown doAvnwards is, however, clearly dis¬ 
cernible through the somewhat diajfiianous drajtery), and the 
Sivaliiiga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a ram, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (PI. XXXI, 
Fig. 3). The exhibit Xo. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a ‘ Linga with a broadened 
top ’ is a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the IMathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Ivushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalinga in the lilathura INIuseum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections: (1) a roughly square undressed lover portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up- 
wai’ds, and (3) the ta])ering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. The nut is distinctly marked 
on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 
suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
.somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a little later 
date. AYith the passing of time, the process of conven¬ 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
lepresentative of different periods. The Karamdanda 
in.scribed Sivaliiiga of the time of Ivumaragupta I (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 

Gopinath Kao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
types of Sivaliiigas and their classifications on the basis of 
various fiaiva {tganutfi and other texts.^ I shall only make 

1 Kao. op. etf., Vol IT. pp. 75-9'.) 

58_1854 B. 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap¬ 
ter XI of this book. The Malmtagamu classifies the Sthira- 
lingas {acala or dhruva, i.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into four classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Manusa, whereas tlie Kamikdcjama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayambhuva, the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Ganapatya, the Manusa and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces¬ 
sary for study. The Banalingas are natural objects like the 
Salagramas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Eeva 
or Narmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the Salagramas (specially associated with 
Vaisiiavism) are procured from the bed of the GandakT, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. These are the types 
of emblems which many 8aivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them. The Manusa or manmade lingas 
from the largest group of the Sthiraliiigas, and are made 
up of three parts known as Brahmabhaga, Visnubhaga and 
Eudrabhaga.^ The first is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one, while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Eudrabhaga is known 
also by the name of Pujabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
flower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 
other sections are inserted inside the pedestal (pithikd) and 
the ground. The Brhatsamhitd, though it does not give us 
the names of these sections, supplies us the same information, 
and adds one more to the- effect that the periphery of the 
jjindikd or pithikd would be the same as the height of the 


1 Some textual desciiptions of pillars or columns of the late Gupta or 
eaily mediaeval period refer to their sections as Brahmakanda^ Visnukanda and 
Kudiakanda; cf. Manasara, ch. 15. Starahhalaksanam, vv. 10-11; the verses read 
Caiurasram Brahmakandam sydda^^tasrani Visniikandakam | Sodasdsram tu 
vrttamvd Hudrdkdndamiti stnrlam (Acharya wrongly puts the word as kdnto). 
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cylindriccil ])ortion.^ It should be noted that the autlior 
does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona¬ 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 
not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 
lines technical]V known as brahmasiltras on the Eudrabhaoa 
of the emblem is enjoined in some later iconographic texts : 
this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 
shaft. It is interesting to note that according to MakuUl- 
gama, the brahmasutra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Arsaka Lihgas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Esis ; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lihgas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in fiaiva !?astrag (!^ivamstroktamargena sirorarta- 
naya yutam\ Brahmasutra samayukiametanmamisamucyate). 
In some fsivalihgas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmasiitra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 
they are seldom emphasised. The Manusa lihgas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 
One method is based on the measurements of the three sec¬ 
tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sai'vasama, Vardhamana, 
Svastika, Sarvadesika, Trairasika, etc. Several classes of 
Sivalihgas are distinguished by such names as Dharalihga, 
Astottarasatalihga or Rahasralihga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Eudrabhaga. If the 
cylindrical shaft of a Manusalihga has fluted facets, it is 
called Dharalihga, the number of the vertical flutes accord¬ 
ing to the Snprabhedarjama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (Pahcadharassapta- 
dhara navadTddasadhdrakah\ Dhdrdssodasa^^imsacca frirastd- 
rdstdvimmtih). The flutes on such emblems served the 
purpose of draining the water poured on their top, which 

^ Brhafsaynhita, eh. 57. 534 : Lingasya vittaparidJiim dairghyendsutrya 
tat tridhd tihhajet \ Mule taccaturasram madhye fra.Hd^^ri vritamatah J’ 
Caturasramavaniklidfe madhyam karyam tii pindikdsvahhre \ Drsyocchrdyena 5amd 
samantatah pindikasvahhrdt, Ttpala clearly explains the sense of the last line in 

this way_ Yavatprarndnam vrttahhdgasya dairghyam tdvafpramayiam samantatah 

pUhikdprthiitvarn karyamiti l| 
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then was ejected through the nala projection of the plthika. 
The Astottarasata- and the Sahasra-lihgas, as their names 
indicate, are those on tlie Rudrabliaga of which are carved 
108 or 1000 emblems by the incision of ])arallel liorizontal 
and vertical lines, and by chamfering the edges of the 
resultant criss-cross sections. Multiple repiesentations of 
the emblem are regarded as very pious by a 8aiva devotee, 
and sometimes 108 Sivalihgas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of iNIahadeva are installed in concentric 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhaliiigas constitute another 
class of Maniisalihgas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lihgas like 
Gudimallam (the Dhara-, Astottarasata- and Sahasra-liiigas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems wliich 
show on their Riidra- or Puja-bhagas one or nK)re human faces 
(the faces standing for one or more aspects of Siva). The 
Kammujuma lays down that ‘ the face should he 181 aiu/iihis 
in length, and the numbei- of the faces should be 5, 4, 3 or 1 ; 
jMukhalihga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have a face on its back, 
and a one-faced oiie should have the face placed a little high 
U]) '. There is also some textual injunction about the num¬ 
ber of faces being determined by the number of doors of th(“ 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always 
followed. The Eilpamandana rvrites about three-, one- and 
four-faced Mukhalihgas; ‘ in a one-faced type the face should 
be shown in front, and in a three-faced one, the back face 
is absent. In a four-faced variefy, the western face is 
white, the northern red, the southern face black and terrific, 
while the eastern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire. 
The (five) faces stand for the five aspects of Siva—Sadyojata, 
\Timadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and the fifth Isana which is 
beyond the comprehension of even the Yogis But it 


1 Rup'imandana as quoted by Bao—MuViaUinjar,} tnvaltram syadelacalc^ 
tram caturmukham } Sammukham caiknvaktram sijat trnaklre pr^thake na hi ij 
Pajicimdsyam sthitam hibhram kukkumahham tathottarc ! Yamijam Irsnakardlam 
tyatpr^cyam cltptdgnisaHnibhatn Sadyo V'lmam tath-Jghorain Tatpiinisam 
caturthakarn [ Pancamarii ca iathe.^anarn ijoglndmapyagocaram ” 
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should be noted that though the KaninagaDia refers to a 
five-faced Hivahiiga l)y the epithet iamnctncDn (kira means 
arrow, and the number of Cupid’s arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fiftli face. The Piupamandunti 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, i.c., the Isilna 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (pancamain cit 
tathemnuin ijoglnrunapyayocaruiii). The extant specimens of 
Mukhalingas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Pujabhaga or Eudrabhaga: they hail from all parts 
of India, and the eailiest of them seldom goes j)rior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit Yo. 42 in the Lucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type ; 
the realism is very much sid)dued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it is curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
[liaced in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 
position of the third eye is usually vertical, Indra’s third 
eye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 
me describes a Dvimukha Tiihga, one sculpture in the collec¬ 
tion of the Mathura iMiiseum seems to me to represent this 
variety. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 
tlie on the two -raniform heads on the shaft 

apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces, 
curiously enough, have moustaches. One uniiiue variety in 
red sandstone (also in the iMathura IMuseuni collection) con- 
sist.s of four shafts joined together, with one face on the to]) 
.section of each of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcate the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. I’he hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Pancamukha Lihga and dates it in the first century A.T)., 
but there is no certainty whether there e\er was another 
head on the top of the sculpture, and on stylistic and other 
groimd.s it can be a.ssigned to the late Kushan jieriod.' 

The Gudimallam Lihga and the iMukhalihgas illustrate 
ill a way the combined mode of representing Siva both in his 

1 Foi illustration of three if, J.1 ,S,0,A., Vol. Ill, 1935, 

il VII, Figs. 2-4. 
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human as AA'ell as phallic form. Coomaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period, 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaija and katyavalambita poses, 
while the added ones are raised and placed on his jatds (op. 
clt.. Fig. 68). Eeferences to the presence of Siva on columnar 
altars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahdbhdrata. Thus, in its KiratarjunTya episode, Arjuna 
is described as worshipping Bhava (Siva) with a garland 
after making an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (II. 39. 
65 — j^aranyapi kiranam gatcu b}uiij(ivant(un pindhinam ■ 
Mrmnuyam sthatidilain brfvd mdh/cndpnjayadbharam). 
Asvatthama, oii his nocturnal journey to the Pandava camp 
to murder the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by a 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of 8iva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it.^ This concept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar 
before Asvatthama leads one to the consideration of the 
Lihgodbhavanulrti of Siva. The mythology connected Avith 
this type of Saiva image, a combination of the god’s human 
as Avell as his columnar form (he is also called Sthanu), 
relates hoAv Brahma and Vi.snu Avere at one time disputing 
their individual claims for the creation of the uniA^erse. 
Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form of a blazing 
column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectiA^ely to find 
its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, howeA'er, 
falsely asserted that he had succeeded in his effort, for Avhich 
falsehood Siva cursed him ncAer to have a cult of his oavu. 
Visnu confessed his inability to find the ground of the 
column; Siva, Avho had in the meauAvhile become manifest 
in it, blessed him to have his oAvn cult almost equal in 


1 Mahdhhdrata^ X. 7. 13*14 : Iti tasya vyavasitum jildtvodyogdt svakar- 
manah j Purastdt kdncanl vedt prddurdsmmahdtmdnah Ta-iyydni vedyam tadd 
rdjamscitrabhdniirajdyati | Sa disoiidisah khanca ji'dldhhirahhipurayan\\ 
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importance to that ot himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing a sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Eao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
from Conjeevaram, Ellora and Ainbar Mangalam. The 
Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the Brhadlsvara 
Temple of Tanjore ; it de})icts the story in the usual but a 
summaiy manner. The worship])ing figures of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Dasavatara cave Ellora (Eao, op. cit., 
Vol. II, PI. XIV, Fig. 1) are absent; but the four-armed 
Pandrasekharamurti of Siva with parasu and mrga in his 
back hands, the front ones being in the abhaya and katya- 
valumhita poses, is beautifully carved inside an elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated wdth 
a festoon design on its to}). Bra lima is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced Yisnu is depicted 
burrowing down below (PI. XXXI, Eig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of LiugodbhavamurtT are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the Eajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender column on which Siva’s figure is de}flcted 
has the figures of Brahma and Yisnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coining downwards respec¬ 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahma and ATsnu are again shown as 
respectful attendants of Siva {■!.1 .S.0.A Aol. IX, PI. X). 
The emblem itself ensbrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines looks like a huge column of a very 
wide growth (c/. those in BidiadTsvara Temple, Tanjore, 
Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, .Jyotirliiiga at Tiruvanamalai, 
etc.). It may be incidentally suggested here that the erec¬ 
tion of columns or upright stones to commemorate one's 
ancestors was a funerary jiractice common not only to the 
people of ancient India, but also to many other ancient 
nations of the world. It apjiears that this practice had also 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
jihallic cult in India. 

The aniconic and aniconic-iconic forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
it is now time to study some of his rejiresentations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show¬ 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi- 
lied under two broad heads, those depicting his ugra or gJiora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his saiimya or 
scinta (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
or not. Those that are not piimarily associated with any 
particular fiivaite story I’etain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the iconographic texts collected in 
the Saiva Agamas. Tims names like Candrasekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Alihgana Candrasekhara, ATsaviihana, Sukhasana, 
ITna-Mahesvara, Soma-Skaiida, etc., explain the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The tirst three in this list depict 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Ema (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by I^ma 
and sometimes by both ITna and Skanda (sa-Ema-Skanda ; 
Soma-Skanda). Other graceful or placid forms of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Daksinamurti and Nrtyamurti, etc., which portray the god 
as the master in the various arts of dancing, playing on 

1 J.LS.O.A.^ Yol. III. 1935, pp. 7-9. I eii9oibed there Fuhrer’s cxpla- 
r» 9 tion of the Bhita sculpture as ‘ the capital of a column The five faces on at 
Y\ere explained by me as symbolising the ‘ sons of Khajahuti ’ to commemorate 
A'horn the ‘ Column ’ was erected or installed iKhajahutiputandm logo patit}idi>ito) 
by Nagasiri, the sim of Yasethi. The plialhc sign carved in outline on one part 
of it can be explained by referring to an observation of Grant Allan : ‘ On many 

giave-stones of early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant ’ and 
* the stone being regaided as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that 
early men should some times carve it into a phall e shape ’ {The Evoluiinn of the 
Idea of God, p. 68). 
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musical instruments, expounding the sastras, and practising 
the Yoga. Siva Nataraja (the ‘ king of the dancers ’) 
dances various types of dance, such as Nadanta or Tandava, 
Lalita, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Talasamsphotita, etc., the 
karavas of which are described in Bharata’s Ndtyaiastra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of vind (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jndna (knowledge) and vydkhydna (ex¬ 
pounding the sastras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinamurti, Vlnadhara-Daksinamurti, Jnana-Daksina- 
murti and Vyakhyana-Daksinamurti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanarlsvara and Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha forms which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different cults, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamiinta Saivism or Suddha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Sadasivamurti, Maha-Sadasivamurti and 
Mahesamurti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ‘ twenty-eighth incarnation Lakullsa who, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste¬ 
matising the Pasupata creed. Lakullsa images are very 
seldom found in* Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

The images of the ghora or ugm form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can be called Bhairava, Aghora, Kaudra-Pasupata, 
Vlrabhadra, Yirupaksa, and Kahkala. Bhairava is some¬ 
times described as Brahmasirascchedakamurti (of Siva) 
in some of the Puranas and Saiva Agamas ; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polycephalous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui¬ 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
these varying myths and iconic types. The Agamic texts 
enumerate as many as sixty-four Bhairavas divided in eight 
groups of eight each, the leaders of these groups being 

69-1834 B. 
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Asitanga, Euru, Cauda, Krodiia, Unmatta-Bhairava, 
Iva])ala, Bhlsana and Saiidiara respectively. Tliey are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginis mentioned in. 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Xoithern India goes by the name of Batuka 
(‘ youthful ’) Bhairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a Ihatraiuja, a sula or a lapdla ; 
he usually wears rvooden sandals, and is often shown accom¬ 
panied b}' a dog. A less terrific type of image of the 
deity is his Kahkrdamui-ti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of A’isvaksena, the gate-keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of A^isnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksatanamurti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kahkalamurti, is, liowever, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a lapdla in one of his hands, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer.' 

Before a bidef account is given of tbc, other broad group 
of Saiva icons, both of the saumya or iigra type, which v^ery 
characterdstically illustrate stories connected with Siva per¬ 
forming acts of anugraha (grace) or sainhdra (destruction), 
it is necessary to study a few reliefs of the early and late 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mythological ’ 
groups of Saiva icons. Go])inath Rao describes three types 
of Candrasekharamurtis as the Ivcvalamurti, the Uniasahita- 
milrti and the Alihganannli'ti on the basis of Agikimadhhedd- 
f/flUK/ and other Saiva Agamas, and illustrates them mostly by 
late mediaeval bronze and stone scidptures from Southern 
India (op. cit., Aol. II, Pis. XA^-XXb Ivevala Candra- 
sekhara denotes those images of this type, in which the god 
is shown alone; in the Umasahita- and Alihgana-Candra- 

1 Rao has described and illustrated most of the^e varieties of Saiva images 
in his monumental work, Vol. II, pp. 105 ff. and plates. He has not given any 
account of the Ltakulisa images, probably for the reason that they are not common 
in Southern India. 
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sekliaraumitisi. tli6i "ud (ntlier stands witli Unui bv his side 

' O n/ 

or ]ie lovingly embraces his consort. Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of the crescent moon on his jafas 
(Candrasekhara, Hasahkasekhara), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds paraiu and innjd in his back 
right and left hands respective!}-, his front ones being slioAvn 
in the ahhaija and the aniula poses icf. the passage in his 
dhyana : parustDUujni-uraldunhdsfinit). Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp¬ 
tures from Eastern and Xoithern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
Avith them. The beautiful lour-arined figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body [abhaiuja), holding a Lapdla in his front 
left hand ; his back right hand bolds a rosary ; the front 
right one is broken, Avliile the liack left hand^ the palm of 
which is gone, must have held a trisFiJa (.its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the to]i corner). The god stands on 
the pericarp of a doiible-petalled lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants cariyiiig jars (of wine or jioison) 
on his either side. The finely car\ed ornaments, the beauti¬ 
fully arranged i(itrii)iii],ti(<t, tb(> Acr\ elegantly displayed 
halo, the 'well-balanccd 'i^croli designs on the two sides and 
the lower jiart of the pidbhuidiU, the exquisite modelling of the 
main figure and its attendants, and, abo\e all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine face 
mark the scul[dure as one of the fine^t examples ol 
Indian art (,1T. XXXTI, Fig. I). In marked contrast to this 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeval Orissa, 
stands the Hara-Parvatl Ironi Kosarn, of a far cailier (Gupta) 
date, striking'lv sinqile and unconventional. The ith}- 
phallic god stands facing Avith a slight bend of the body, 
holding a flask in his left hand (e/. the nectar flask in the 
hand of the earlier ^ifaitreya figures) Avith ITna on his left; 
the goddess holds a darponct in her left hand, and though the 
ornaments on the figures are sparse, the Gupta sculptor took 
particular care to give a character to the head-gear of the 
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divine couple. Tlieir faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of the Khiching sculp¬ 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kuniaragupta I (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-ParvatT or Uma- 
sahitamurti of 8iva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold niJotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasahitamurti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
ParvatT images with the south Indian Alihgana-Candra- 
•sekharamurti from the Brhadlsvara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a {?), parasu and a )nr<ja from 

the lower right onivards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and left hands being in tlie vismaya and 
katihasta poses. Though there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi's face, the god’s face bears a 
deep penetrating expression ; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures arc convincingly displayed. 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(PI. XXVII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
murti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhahga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a trimla and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in tlie vurada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct. The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to be much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 3). 
The three-faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi 
in the siikhasana pose in an intaglio in the Pearse Collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, is one of the earliest dsana type 
images of this god. The hair arrangement on two sides of 
the central face, the jata knobs on all the three heads, the 
flames issuing from the shoulders, the halo encircling the 
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tliree-heads ciiid the pronouncedly ‘ muscular treatment ’ of 
the body,—all characterise the figure as having been carved 
ill the best Gandharan tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Ivushan period. The back right and left hands of the 
god hold a trisfda and pasa respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gadd and the neck 
of his mount; the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 1). The rock-cut shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend¬ 
ants on either side, with XaudI below surrounded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks. Just one 
step removed from these sculptures are the Uma-Mahesvara- 
miirtis where Parvati is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who is caressing her with one of his hands; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom rest their two legs. Bloch, while des¬ 
cribing the KoSa'm Hara-Parvatl relief, remarked, ‘ it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in this older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre¬ 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 
The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundarl, another name 
of Uma or ParvatT, are required to meditate on the Devi as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Mahapadmavana (Saundarya- 
laharl, vv. 40 ff.), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhijanaijoga. One relief 
from Khiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the suhhdsana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; his right hand holds a 
trident; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits 
four-armed Ganesa, and a bull couchant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of Ganesa. This sculpture seems 

1 T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of 
the Indian Museum, pp. 86*7. 
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to show the attempt of a mediaeval exponent of Orissan 
folk-art to portray an ortliodox liieratic motif in his own 
v. ay; the stylised lion mount of the Devi should be parti¬ 
cularly noted in this connection (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 2). In 
this Khiching relief, Ganapati (according to one set of 
Puranic talcs the favourite son of Siva and Fma) is shown 
accompanying his parents, but lie is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as an ‘ accessory ’ on the pedestal. 
The Soma-Skandamnrtis of Siva, on the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figui'es of Siva and Uma .seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals^ with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are ty]ncally south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner the great loving ado¬ 
ration for child Subrahmanya (kno^^•n in Tamil as Mnrngan) 
and his parents which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish. 

The etymology of the name ‘ Daksinamurti ’ has been 
explained by Eao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 

' because Siva was seated facing south when he taught the 
sages yoga and jiliina he came to be known as Daksina¬ 
murti But, as he has himself })ointed out, ‘ Daksina¬ 
murti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yoga, of jtluna, of rim, and as also an expounder of other 
sastras ’ (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamurti). I have already 
suggested that on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, for as ‘ the king 
of the dancers ’ (Xataraja) b.e was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art of dancing. The Yoga-, Juana- and 
Vyakhyana-Daksinamurtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Eao’s attempt at explaining two of the 
Parsvadevatas in a niche of the Dasavatfira temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, I ttar Pradesh) as Juana- and 
Yoga-Daksinamurtis of Siva has been proved to be wrong, 
the figures really standing for Xara and Xarayana, the two 


Rao, op. cit., Yol. II, p. 273, 
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xivataras of A'^isiiu (cf. supra, p. 254, f.n. 4). Such images from 
different regions of tlic south illustrated by Kao are mostly 
liieratic with little artistic merit of their own; but three 
such images from Tiruvorriyur and \dsnu-Ivancl (Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Kao (^K1. II, Pis. LXXVI-LXXVIII) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Visnu-KancT 
sculptures the god’s bent left leg kept in position by a ijoga- 
patta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an 
aksamala {aksabalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the vitarkamiidra; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
deer; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dharma or yoga. The front right hand of the four¬ 
armed god from Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudra, and 
the legs are locked in the padmasanu pose. These compo¬ 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master’s Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhagavatapurana must have 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of. the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
Kailasa.^ A terracotta plaque of the lafe Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatra (Bareilly Dist., P.P.) appears to depict the 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jhana-Daksinamurti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyaiika pose holds a 
losarv in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jilana or ryakhyana pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called A yakhyana-Baksinamurti), the 'front 
left hand resting on the tb.igh. There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the )ia))iaskara uuidra; the female figure may stand for 
Parvati who, according to the Knmarasamhhava story, 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his 

1 B'hfigavafaiyiiraria, IV. 6. 33-9 : Dadr4uh Sivamamiam tgalitamarsa- 

mivantakain i Sanandanadyaimaha-^iddhaih sanfaih liams^ntatigraham'? .. 

. Krfrorau dal'.pnr padnpadmaftca jdnuni I Bdhum 

praliosthe. ah'sdmaldmdsmam tarJiamudraijn\ 
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liemiitage bcfoie bis marriage with licr. Tlie male figure 
may represent one of tlie Sivagaiias, with its right hand 
raised in the praising pose (PI. YII, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. S. Agrawala in Ancient 
Indict, No. lY, 1947-48, pp'. 169-70, Fig. 3). PI. XXXY, 
Fig. 2, is a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vind (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four¬ 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
(irdhaparyaiika pose on a raised seat, holding the musical in¬ 
strument in his front two hands ; the bull Nandi listens to its 
master in rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Kao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
Vadarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec¬ 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is showp in a standing 
pose (op. Git., Yol. II, Pis. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamurtis of Siva Avere well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many Avell-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was develop'ed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Nataraja Siva, a sublime crea¬ 
tion in the domain of uniArersal art. The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have been mentioned above.' Kao 
says, ‘ In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
is allotted to Nataraja, which is known as the Natana Sahhd 
or simply as Sahhd. The most important of these Sabhds 
is that at Chidambaram ’ (Ihid., p. 229). The Nadanta 
dance mode of Siva Nataraja shoAVs him with his right leg 
firmly planted on the back of tbe Avriggling Muyalaka 
(Apsmarapurusa, the evil personified), his left leg raised 
high up in a slant, his front left hand in the dola- or cjaja-ha.^ta 
pose pointing to the raised foot, the front right hand in the 

> Some of them have been described and illustrated by Rao (op, cit.f 
V'ol. II, pp. 253 ff. and Pis. LtXI-LXX). 108 kinds of dances carved on either 
side of a gopura in the Chidambaram temple of Kataraja correspond to a great 
extent with the 108 dance-modes as described by Bharata in his NatyaMstra, 
Manoraohan Ghosh has brought out an authoritative English translation of this 
work with an introduction and some notes (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1952), 
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ahhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle¬ 
drum and a ball of fire respectively; the whole composition 
is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ends of the 
circular or elliptical prahhd (tiruvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil text called Unmai-vilakkam explains the sym¬ 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
this manner; “ Creation arises from the drum: protection 
proceeds from the hand of hope (the ahhaya jx)se in the 
front right one) : from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, {pahcakrtyas 
mentioned above), the tiruvasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirohkdva). The French savant Eoiuain 
Eohand describes it as an example of supreme svnthesis. 
“ All is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Nataraja, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. PI. XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 
the bronze Nataraja type; it is a stone sculpture and has 
some additional details. Four figurines are carved on the 
pedestal, among whom an emaciated goddess (Camundl) and 
Gaiiapati can be recognised; a miniature figure of the eight¬ 
armed dancing goddess can be seen in the right side of the 
god balanced by another such figure of a male deity in the 
left; there are faint traces of flying and other figurines on 
the upper part of the prahhd. As the material is stone, the 
raised leg is made to rest on a slender stone projection, for 
its safety. The ecstasy of the divine dancer has been very 
beautifully portrayed by the Chola artist of Gangaikonda- 

1 A. K, Coomaraswamy has quoted this passage in his Dance of 3iva 
(p 87). where he explains the sublime ideology underlying this noble art creat'on. 

2 Rolland's deep appreciation of this sublime art motif was noticed by 
me in Introducing India^ Part I (Asiatic Society), p. 20, 

60—1854 B, 
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cliolapuram. The eight-armed Siva dancing in a different 
mode which is called Kati-^ama by Ttao on the authority of 
Bharata’s Xdtya^atitra is reproduced iji PI. XXXVIT, Fig. 1. 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a characteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even v'hile 
engaged in the rli\thmic movement of dance ; watchfuf figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole effect of tlie coni])osition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-aiinod Xrtyaninrti of the god hailing 
Irom Badami, Cave Xo. i (PI. XXX^ I, Fig. '2), emphasises 
the following traits of tlie latter. The divine body in the 
atihhuhija pose of a |.eculiar dance-mode described by Rao 
as, Gatura bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different \ve:ipons or ol)jects, t)r showing different 
poses; but the facial expression never loses its serenity ol 
deep concentration. Only thiee attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the relief (the upper ))art is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left, the right side being 
occupied by standing Oaeesa and a seah'd figure jdaying on 
two drums ; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned alcove are to '-onic extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. Tt should be 
noted here that in both these leliefs, thei'e is no Avriggling 
Apasmaiapurnsa beneath the legs of the god. Compaiud 
with these trvo sublime art-cieations of the bth and the 8th 
centuries A.U. (the Badami figure is of the 6th, Avhile the 
Ellora one is of the Sth ceutuiy A.D.l, the Xrtyamiirti of 
8iva reproduced in PI. XXX^ TT, Fig. 2, shows elaborate 
ornamentation; thcie ai’e many accessory figures on the 
lower part of the cojnposition. The ten-ai'ined god, almost 
fully shown in the round, cbinces on the prostrate figure of 
the Apasmarapurusa with a six-armed deity playing on 
musical instruments on th(' extreme left, and PiirvatT and 
her attendants Avatching the dance fixan the extreme right; 
miniature figures of dancing (Innesa and the emaciated 
goddess can be recognised on the right and the left. The 
ends of the extremely ornate trefoil toram Avith a small 
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Cunopy in tlie middle hanging from the grinning lilrttiniukha 
over the head of tlie ccnii-al deity come out of the operi- 
mouthed makaras on either side; there are delicately carved 
miniature shrines above these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing klcakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com¬ 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having on its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Visnu. The sculp¬ 
ture hails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp¬ 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot but evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the sculptoiv The early mediaeval artists 
of Bengal, on the other hand, e\c)lved a very strikingly 
original tvjje of Si\a Nataraja. It shows the ten-armed god 
dancing on the back of the bull Nandi who looks at his lord 
with his luaid turned ipiwai'ds (dcrnnkAnncifatpdruh) and 
has one each of his I rout and hind legs raised as if he him¬ 
self is also engaged in the wry act of dancing; the two 
eon.sorts of Siva, ParvatT and Gaiiga, stand gracefully on 
their respective mounts (a lion and a nuikara) on the right 
and left, miniaturi' figures ol Deias^ Nagas and Gaiias 
apfiear on the pmbhnntil and the plthika, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the divine dance. This descriiition is 
based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 
Dacca) and now in the Dacca ]\[useum. It is one of the 
finest sculptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
some extent the description of Nafaraja given in chapter 259 
of the M(tf,^ijciptimm (PI. NXXVII, Fig. 3).' 

The- ArdhanarTsvara and Haryardha images of Siva 
fall also under the category of those that do not illustrate any 

For -i -.fciy infeiioi cop\ of this ypo, see A.S.I.A.R., 1030-34. 

Pi. CL. c.; it is a stone suilpture of the nth-P2ih centory AD. foima at 
Govindapur‘’in tlie dimirt of Twenty-four Perganas. West Bengal. 
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particular mythology and belong to the saumija aspect of the 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of f5iva will be treated in section II of the 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced and described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to stndy one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Elephanta 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. This early mediae¬ 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trimurti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust containing three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
being of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahma, 
while the last for Eudra-Siva ; the com])osite icon illus¬ 
trated, according to this ’\ie\v, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanical Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Eao who suggested that it represent¬ 
ed really an aspect of the god Siva himself. Bnt his 
description of it as IMahesamurti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit., Yol. II, p]). :l8-2-S5, PI. OXVII). Stella 
Ivramrisch appears to have accepted Rao’s identification, 
though she described it as ‘ the IMahadcva of Elephanta 
Island with Dvarapalas ’ ; tlu' central, right and left faces 
were named by her as Tatpurusa, Yaniadeva and Aghora 
respectively (Ancient India, Xo. II, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pis. 
I-YII). But none of these scholais appears to have under¬ 
stood the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
undoubtedly feminine in character. A careful study of the 
reproduction given in this book (PI. XL, Fig. 1) will con¬ 
vince any one that the demure, and downcast eyes with the 
finely drawn brows, the distinct pout of the lower dip, the 
receding chin, the jewelled curls tastefully arranged on the 
forehead and other features not only diffeientiate it from 
the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face of a 
female figure. This suggestion is further substantiated by 
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a sculpture of about the same age hailing from Padhvli 
(Madhya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also reproduced here (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephanta sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 
the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti¬ 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 
face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three¬ 
faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
relief from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 
two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
I’^ma. Reference has already been made to the MdJuihharata 
passage emphasising his two tatui-'i (forms), sicfi and ghora, 
and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
nevei- failed to refer to the primaeval dix ine parents of the uni¬ 
verse in one breath (jagatuh pitara a.. .Pdrratl-Paramesvarau, 
Raghucamh, I. 1). This idea about the composite aspect 
of Siva seems to baxe sjjread beyond India in fairly early 
times, foi- at least one of the painted xvooden ]xanels found 
at Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
seated on his Ixull mount (here txxo bulls'), the central being 
placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 
terrific.* It should be lufied that the so-called Trimurti 
wliich seems to have been the central image of the cave- 
shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 
left by the figures of Ardhanarlsvara and Gangadhara aspects 
of the god. 

It is time noxv to notice briefly a fexv fiaiva comixxsite 
reliefs of the mediaeval period, xvhich illustrate in « way 

1 Stein, AHcie}it KJwtari^ Vol. I, p. 279. and Yol. IT, PI. LX; Stein 
describes the two side faces in this way : ‘ Ri^ht Proper, three quarter to right, 
effeminate, white, black hair, simple jewelled diadem. Left Proper, grotesque 
head, ferocious, dark flesh, eyeballs white, eyebiow^, thick and black, large mouth 

open 
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some tenets of the Agauiaiita Saivas and the Siiddha Saivas. 
A- brief reference to the tenets has already lieen made in tlic 
earlier part of this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by (rojiinath Eao {op cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 361-70). Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailing ironi the extreme east of 
India, the other from the extieme west. PI. XL, Fig. 3, de¬ 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the re})r()diiction) of Sadasivainurti of Siva seated 
in paclinasana on a double-petalled lotus on a tiered pancaratha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands shorv poses not 
clearly recognisable, while the additional ones are shown 
holding either Saiva emblems or weapons (one of the right 
hands is in the varudamudrn with a lotus mark on the palm) ; 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on eithej- side of the god, and it is curious 
that the forepart of an elephant and two lions in pi'ofile are 
carved on three frontal faet'ts of the tofj tier of the ])edestal 
(the image is in the Pajshahi ]\liiseum). Tlu' five faces 
primarily ippresent tlie live aspeels d' Siva, which are 
Sadyojata, Yanuuk'va, .\ghora, 'ralpuriisa and TAana, which 
in their turn are associat('d with live different Radasivatattvas 
or Sadakhyas known as Sivasadakhva, .\murttasadakhya, 
jMfirttasadrikhya, Kartrsadird<iiya ami Kai-masad.akhva. The 
esotei'isin of the Sadasi'. at.attva. to sx'iiibolise which these 
icons were made, is not cleaiiy undeistandable fi'om the 
images themselves, but tluur .Agamic desci'iption is partly 
followed in these sciil])tures. The Sena kings of Bengal, 
whose ancestors hailed from the south (Karnata coimtrv), were 
devout wor.shijipcrs of this aspect of the god, and they used 
the figure of theii' chosen deity as their seal-device. The 
several Sadasiva images of Routhern India, which have been 
illustrated by Bao, are not very different from this 12th 
centinX' A.D. relief illusti-ated here.’ The othei- relief 

^ Hfio, Of), f'lt , A ul. TTj n" ( XXir. J and 2. CXA . Tlif* * brick in 
mortar’ Mahasadtipivainurti from A'aithi^varanl'oyil (Tanjoie Distiii-t), illustrated 
by him in Tl. CXIV, Fig. '2. is a cuuoiis 25-headed and 50-armed figure seated m 
ardkapanjahla pose; the heads aro arranged in 5 rows or tiers of 9, 7, 5, g a-nd 1- 
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which was accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parel, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained an iconograi)hic enigma. The curious com¬ 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
rows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 emanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. x\ll the 
figures are fwo-aimed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands arc indistinct, though tlic right hands of almost all of 
them are shown in the uhhaynmudra. The elaborate jald- 
bhdms on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the jMantresvaras or the ‘ lords of the Saiva 


each. The Sadasiva and ]\rahaitadasivamurtis of Siva aie supposed to illustrate 
in an Cboteiic manner ‘ the whole philosophy of the Suddha-Saiva School of 
Saivism The Saivasuhlhaiitins s>peak of 3 tattvas, Siva, Sadasiva and Mahesa, 
representing the u/yAa/d (' subtle ‘ formless ’i, suKala-mslala {siliUla-sukxma or 
* having body or form and at the same time formless *) and sakald (sthula, 
‘ embodied * concrete ') of the god. In the 'seiy beginning of pme creation 

i^uddhasrsfi), five Saktis emanate from the niskald aspect of the god in ‘ a chain 

of succession troiu emeiges Taiusakti tl5antyatlta-takti), fiom this AdiAakti 

tSantisaktilj from it Iccha.sakti (Vid\asakti), from the preceding one Jnana- 

sskti (Pratihtha^akti} and Irom the last Kriyasakti fNnrtUsakti). Tiom these 

five Saktis evolve in order five iattvas or SadMijas, viz., the first S'adasivatattva 
or Sivasadakhya, the second Sadasivatattva or Amnittasadakhya, the third Sada- 
bivatattva or the Murttasadakhya, the fouith Sadasivatattva, the Kartfsadakhya 
and the fifth Sadasivatattva, the Karmasadakhya. These five Sadakhyas corres¬ 
pond in a manner to the five divine founs or aspects known as Yamadeva, 
Tatpunisa, Aghoia, Sadyoiata and T'^ana which are also collectively known as 
Paricabrahma^ (Tsanadayah). The ‘2S Agamas {Kdmflxrrjama and otheis) arc 

said to have been prcelaimod in Tour gt'onps of five and one group of eight from 
these ‘ faces ’ of the god (Sadyojalu, Varna kva and others iyiify the ‘ five ’ faces 
or really ‘font’ tot the ‘ T^ana fatt ' i», iiMsihie, of a Patuimukha i^ivalinga). 
Irom the fifth or Karmasadakhya is evolved the INfalie.^ imui'. i ol Si\a. which is 
the fountain-head of a’l the various Lilamurtis of the god The latter have been 
enumerated by Kao as 25, and contain the names ot most of the ugra and sanmija 
types o' tSaiva images (Kao. op. vit., Aol, 11, pp. 361*(0), 

Keferonce may be made m this connection to Haiidas Mitra’s elaborate 
article on ‘ Sadasna AVorship in Bengal ’ (J.B.A.S.B., \o]. XKTX. P.kkS, 

pp. 171-254, pis. 13-18). 
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Mantra -formulae ’ described in the SaiA'a Agamas (PI. XLI, 

Pig. 1).^ 

Eeference may noAv be made to the representation of 
Lakullsa, the 28th incarnation of 8iva according to some of 
the Puranas, who was the systematiser or organiser of the 
Pasupata doctrine. The figures of Lakullsa of the mediae¬ 
val period are very common in ’Western and Eastern India. 
One of his earliest representations Avas recognised by D. E. 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of Avhich is carved a tAvo-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a club in his right hand and an indis¬ 
tinct object (probably a lapala) in the left, and the sex mark 
shoAAUi beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inscription is 
of the time of Chandragupta II, and furnishes us Avith proofs 
about the authenticity of Lakullsa tradition and his approxi¬ 
mate date (c. 2nd century A. I).).' Taao mediaeA'al reliefs 
of LakulTsa are illustrated here, both hailing from Orissa ; 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (9th-10th century 
A.D.), the first one being earlier of the Iaad. PI. XL, 
Fig. 4, repi’oduces a tAAU-armed ithyphallic Lakullsa (noAv 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in vaddhapadmasana on a double- 
petalled lotus seat; his right arm is broken, his left hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figures seated by his side 
may stand for tAvo of his four direct disciples. The other 
figure (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 1) is the central piece of the 


1 Tlie five formulas or Mantras are mentioned in the TaiiUriija Aranyaka 
fX, 43*7) and in the Mahdndrayatuija Vpanhad, 17, These are also associated by 
the commentator with the five aspects (Sadyojata, Vamadeva and others) of Siva. 
If the Parel relief is explained thus, five only of the emanating figures may be 
connected with these five forms, the main figure then may represent Siva 
Mantresvara, and the remaining one on the top may represent Mahesvara aspect 
of the god. But this is only a tentative suggestion made on the basis of the 
characterisation of Pati, ?.e., Siva as given in some Saiva Agamas (R. Cr. Bhandarkar, 
op. cifi., p. 124). 

2 Epigraphia Jndica, Vol. XXI. p. 8. The pilaster with the figure of 
Lakulisa is published in A.S.I.A.R., 1930-34, PI. CXX (c). The present writer 
has attempted to prove that Lakullsa (1st half of the 2nd century A.D.) was 
really the systematiser, not the real founder, of the Pasupata cult; of. Proceedings 
of the Jaipur Session of the Indian History Congress^ pp. 32 ff, 
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Lakullsa niche in the Somesvara temple at Mukhalihgam. 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk, 
on either side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
engaged in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme¬ 
diate disciples of Lakulisa, Tvusika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kaurusya). His two front hands are shown in the dharina^ 
cakm mudrd, while the back right and left hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
also known as Lakiitapanisa, he., ‘ the lord with a club in 
his hand ’), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
Lakulisa figures, some of which are reminiscent in a way 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
‘ Great Miracle of Sravastl ’ icf. my observations on the 
Sisiresvara temple relief of Lakulisa, supra, p. 6). It may 
be noted here that the cult of Hiva-Lakullsa was well pre¬ 
valent in Orissa and Bengal (one of the early mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
Lakulisa), and in \Yestern India where Lakulisa flourished. 

It will now be necessary to take into account a few of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae¬ 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the early mediaeval period shows the many¬ 
armed deity standing in a dvihhaiuja pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on either side by a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth snowing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jatfis. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated with a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very 
skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific chaiactei 
of this terrific aspect of the god (PI. XXXV, Pig. 3), If 
W'e compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist with 

61—1854 B. 
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the raany-armed Bliairava in tlie Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Fig- 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, Ave cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
tA\'o different artists of Eastern India. The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many AA'eapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the sfda held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on AA'hich he stands in the filldhu pose, the miniature 
figures of the Iayo uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot¬ 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in 
SAAuftly moving atibhaiuja pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of skull and hone, etc.,—all these features 
help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these tAAo sculptures may l)e studied the four-armed figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
figure 1 of the same plate. The youthful god Avearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left Avith his 
dog licking at the scA ered head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident. 
Though the artist’s attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to be a bit half-hearted here, yet this A^ery 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has got a character of 
its OAA'n. 

Many are the image types of 8iva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, Ylrabhadra, Virupaksa, etc., 
AA’hich belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific nature; not all of them, however, are fearful in out¬ 
ward appearance. Those Ylrabhadra reliefs AA'hich are shown 
as guardians of the Divine iMothers (Sapta IMatrkas) are 
usually placid in character. One such veiw Avell-carved image, 
reproduced here (PI. XXY, Fig. 2), hails from Puri (itis one 
of the image groups, the Matrkas and their guardians, 
Ylrabhadra and Ganesa, placed on the* bank of the 
Markandeya tank there). The ithyphallic four-armed god 
is seated in JaHtdJ<sepa pose with his mount beneath the seat; 
his left hands are broken, the front right hand appears to 
handle the stump of a vlnd, the greater part of which is 
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broken, but the other end of viiich seems to be present near 
bis lett shoulder. If it mere a vlna, then the fearful guardian 
of the Mothers is shown here in the aspect of the Vinadhara- 
Daksinaniurti of Siva (this relief is also noted earlier in 
connection with the Mnadliara-Daksinaniurti of the god). 
Kahkalamurti reliefs of 8iva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinath Rao 
in his book.^ Notice here need be taken only of one of the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the god. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksatanamurti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such relief, I’eprodnced here 
(PI. XXXII, Fig. 8), belongs to the BrhadTsvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed youthfid god stands nude in graceful 
abhaiuja pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bowl) in his front left hand, with a staff held by the 
back left shown stretched across his shoulders ; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct; the deer (nirga) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a Gana) is shoAvn 
half-length carrying a bowl over his head. In the side niche 
on the right ParvatT is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarhsh Ganas api)ears on the 
other side. The big jatahhira on the bead, and the bell tied to 
his right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em¬ 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of orthodox Vedism." This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kahkrila- and Bhiksatana-imlrtis of Siva, for 
the staff (kahhlludanda) laid across the shoulders is a 

1 For a detailed aceoiuit ot Kankalaniiirti, cf. Kao, op. cif., pp. 295-305. 
ris. LXXXTI-LXXXY. For the vaiious types of 'Bliairavamrirti and Virabhadra- 
murti which cannot he discussed here for want of space, cf. Rao, Ibid., pp. 177-78 
and plates. Other ghora types of $aiva icons, illustrating some story have been 
discussed by Rao in the same section (^pp, 188-202). 

2 It was still recently the custom in some parts of Southern India to 
enforcei the untouchables (the Pariyas or the Paficamas) to sound a bell (sometimes 
the bells were tied to their legs^ in order to announce their approach near agraharas 
inhabited by the Hindus of the four uppei castes. 
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characterislie featiu’e of the former. Eao says that this staff, 
which had the bones of Brahma and Yisvaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brahmahatva 
(Brahmanicide, Ahsvaksena the gate-keeper of Yisnu was 
also a Brahman) he had to undertake ex 2 )iatory wandering 
begging his food, is not to l)e shown in his Bhiksatana aspect 
(op. cit., Yol. II, 2 e 306). He has rightly noted that these 
images of Siva are only to be found in the south of India. 
But the clay images of Annapurna worshi^jped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (March-April) show in their composi¬ 
tion the goddess ladling out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. 

It will not be possible for exigencies of space to study fully 
the many saiimya and iigra types of Saiva images illustrat¬ 
ing particular myths. A few representative reliefs of this 
character belonging to these groups Avill noAV be' briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugrahamurtis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India are the Eavananugramurti 
and Candesanugrahamurti. The former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Indian copies of 'it are 
not absolutel}- unknown ; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly hailing from the Chola region. 
Plate XXXYI, Fig. 1, sliows the oft-reproduced Kailasa 
(Ellora) panel which depicts the demon king of Lanka 
making his supreme effort to raise the Kailasa mountain with 
Siva, Uma and their attendants on it. Inspite of the great 
damage which the relief has sidfered, it displays in a remark¬ 
able manner the great artistic skill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and magnificent a shape to the grotesque mytho¬ 
logical theme. Eene Grousset observes, ‘ Contrasted with 
the subterranean violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
god, who, with the touch of his toe, steadies the mountain 
and crushes the disturber ’. Comparing this Ellora sculp¬ 
ture with Michael Angelo's ‘ last Judgment ’ at the Yatican, 
he remarks, ‘ In both scenes, so different in so many ways, 
there are unforgettable visions of the cosmic power of the 
Eternal one ’ (The Sum of Hisfonj, p. 128). In this Indian 
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relief, however, 8iva i.s not presented as ‘ a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing tlie disturber ’, but as a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in¬ 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro¬ 
duced here (PI. XXXV, Pig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee Ahcarasarman rvlio disturbed in 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than his 
father, Yajnadatta, hit him severely rvithout knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Vicarasarman’s 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Cairdesa and made him the chief of the host of his Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homage to his master. The loving care of the 
masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
ekantika hhaktn are feeliilgly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed Choi a artist of the 1st quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva's 
m.arriage with Uma, usually described as Kalyainasundara- or 
Vaiviihika-murti, are found in several parts of India, one of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 
one being reproduced here (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 1) is another 
well-known relief of a little earlier date (c. 8th century A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of ParvatT 
{panigrahana, an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver 
of the bride) and LaksmT standing behind Parvatl on the 
proper right corner ; in the two parallel rows above are shown 
hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on a ram, 
Y,ama on a buffalo, A'iiyu on a stag, Isana on a bull and 
Nirrti on a man can be recognised), the Vidyadhara couples, 
the Sadhyas, etc. The artist has chiselled out this crowded 
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composition with great feeling and grace, tlius creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deccan. The 
other relief, shown here (PI. W, Fig. 2), represents the 
theme of Gafigadharamurti of Siva in an interesting manner. 
The sculpture hails from the Gangaikondacolapuram temple; 
Siva releases Gaiiga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jatus with his back right hand, 
while caressing with his front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres¬ 
sion and attitude of Uma seem to emphasise this). 

Siva as the great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva is said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajasura (the 
‘ elephant demon ’), Tripurasura (the ‘ demon of the three 
fortresses ’), Andhakasura, Jalandhara and others, but 
punished also such gods, as Yama (the ‘ god of death ’) for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage iVlarkandeya, a great Siva-bhakta, Kama (the ‘ god of 
love ’) for his attempts to arouse in his mind feelings of love 
for Uma (ParvatT, the daughter of Hiniavat, whom he after¬ 
wards married), Narasiinha for his destruction of Hiranya- 
ka^ipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, etc. These Sanihara- 
murtis of the god are described in iconographic and other 
texts as Gajasurasaniharamurti, Tripurantakamurti, Andha¬ 
kasura vadhamurti , J alandharavadhamurt i, Kalarimurti, 
Kamadahana- or Kamantaka-niurti, Sarabhesamurti, etc. 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliefs represent these motifs, 
and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict¬ 
ing the Tripurantaka- and Andhakasuravadha-niurtis of Siva, 
reach sublime heights of .sculptural art. It will be possible 
here to illustrate only a few among them. The many-armed 
Gajasurasainharamurti, illustrated here (PI. XXXIII, Pig. 2), 
is one of a group of striking reliefs found in different parts 
of India, mostly from the south, and hails from Darasuram. 
It depicts the irate god engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce 
ecstasy on the elephant demon’s head after killing him who 
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had given so nuicli trouble to the Esis; part of the hide of 
the Asnra is spread aloft by the god using it as a sort of 
cover; the Devi stands at tlie lower right corner as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution. It may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
Gajasurasamharamurti might have developed out of the 
epithet hrttii-asa, i.c., ‘(a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, 8iva also may use tiger-skin as his 
apparel) for his garment,’—one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Eudra in the Satarudnya. The Chola bronze in 
the Brhadlsvara temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 
(PI. XXXII, Fig. 3) is a striking example of the 
Tripurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
tlie particular mythology is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four¬ 
armed god. The pose is pratyaJldha, one adopted by the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
paraht and mrga (a tiny one), and the god’s left leg rests 
on a tiny malformed figure (probably the Apasmarapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modelled grace of the whole figure charac¬ 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise¬ 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a A'edic basis. The Ivalarimurti 
of 8iva reproduced here (PI. XXXIII, Fig. 3) belongs to 
the same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor 
has used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish¬ 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme). 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same 
as Kala) rushing forward to take the life of Markandeya, 
while that in the right shows the young sage clinging in 
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great fear to the emblem of his god, whicli he was worship¬ 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts 8iva engaged 
in ecstatic dance evidently after he has saved his Bhakta 
by severely pimishing Kala for his audacity. The Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating the Kamadahana 
aspect of the god (PI. XXXIIT, Fig. 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist’s use of ‘ simple suggestiveness Here 
also the theme is worked out in three unequal niches. The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadeva who assures his 
wife Eati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her left hand 
is in the rismayahasta pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of Parvatl and her attendant 
diffidently approaching 8iva with their hands in the 
anjalimiidra. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitalsepa poi^e (that he is not depicted in Yogdsana 
suggests that he has been already disturbed in the act of his 
dhydnaijoga) and is about to burn the god of love with a 
glance; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 
present the god just before he had burnt Kama to ashes by 
his angry look. It should he noted that in all the three 
sculptures just described, the individual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc¬ 
tive aspects of the great god. This cannot be said about 
the Harasuram temple relief which depicts the fiarabhesa- 
murti of 8iva (PI. XXXIA", Fig. 2). The curious chimaera- 
like figures of Siva as Sarabhesa and Yismi as Narasirnha 
are no doubt carved with great vigour, hut the weird and 
grotesque theme lacks any grace and refinement. The reason 
is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to the feeling 
of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and bitterness. The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian 
Saiva mythmaker, and thus has no scope for producing a 
noble specimen of art. The grotesqueness of the whole relief 
is only very partially relieved by the elegant carving of the 
tiny figures of the human admirers on the top and the pose 
of hapless abandon in which Xarasiinhn is shown. 
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Tlie worship of the female principle can be traced in 
India, as in many other ancient conntries of the world, to a 
very remote past. iNfany scholars have suggested that the 
cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
godde.ss have been found in course of the excavations in 
the sites, and Mackay is of opinion that they ‘ were kept 
almost in every house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in a recess or on a bracket on the wall .^ The early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshij^ped her in her 
aniconic form. Many ‘ ringstones ’ discovered in the sites 
can justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 
the phallic objects found there, Avhieh symbolised the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Indus Valley. 
Mention has already been made in a previous chapter of 
this book {Supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and discs of the Maurya and Suiiga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the ^Mother goddess can be suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can profit¬ 
ably be compared with the caJ;ras and yantras of more 
modern times, which were utilised by the Baktas in the 
ritualistic worship of the ffieat Mother. The nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental ‘ ringstones 
and ‘ iliscs ’ are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and their 
parallels can be found among both the Indus Valley remains 
and the remains of the flupta period. On one oblong terra¬ 
cotta sealing found at Hara])pa a])pears a nude female figure 
upside down with legs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her womb; an early Gupta terracotta sealing shows a 
goddess with her legs in much the same position, but with a 
lotus issuing from her neck instead of from her womb 
(cf. supra, p. 1(57). Tliis idea about the association of the 

t Early Indus CiriUsaticm's, 2;ul edition, p. 54, 

62—1354 B, 
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vegetation with the goddess is \ei'y well worked out in her 
Sakambluui aspect {Markandcijapiirana, DevTiuahatmya, 
91, 48-9). This association is still emphasised in the 
Navapatrika cei'cmony of the autumnal DurgTi worship in 
Bengal, 'which shows that the DevT was in a way the personi¬ 
fication of the vegetation spirit.” She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining h.er children, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced fiom her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (r/. supra, ].]). Ib()-b9), and the early 
stages of the cult of the Sakti seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Early ATdic ritualism presents to us a different picture. 
More prominence is given here to male deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position. But 
the several female deities found there bring out in a striking 
manner the inner workings of the ATdic seers’ minds. The 
ancient ATdic Esis assigned importance to such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Afother, Esas, the goddess of dawn, PrthivT, 
the mother earth, and lastly Able, tlie goddess of speech. 
SarasvatT, primarily a river goddess (it -^as on the banks of 
this river that the distinctive traits of ATdic culture were 
formulated), Ratri, the goddess personifying a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, Ea and Dlilsanil, collectively ]:)ersonifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rgveda. But in the sublime 
conception of Abac outlined in the DevT-sfikta (R. V., X. 125), 
is to be found one of the greate.st and at the same time 
simplest expositions of the concept of divine Energy or 
8akti inherent in everything,—in gods, men and animals, 
nay in the universe itself. This hymn as well as the hymn 
associated with Ratri IR.]' X. f27) came to occupy a very 

1 The Navapatiika or ‘ Dine planG ’ are rambha fplantain treeg icaevi 
(Arum colocasia), haridra (turmeric plant), jayanti (bailey), bel (wood-apple), ’dadima 
('pomegranate^ a^oha fJonesia Asoka). mana and dhanya (paddy). The particular 
fdims of the goddess presiding over (he individual plants are BrahmanT Kalika, 
Dnrga, KarttikT, fiiva, Baktadantika, f^okarahita, Camunda and IraksmT respec¬ 
tively; Piira-karyarnaca, BK III (Benares edition, 1904), pp. 1034-35. These nine 
forms of the I)evT again can be described as comprising a variety of the Navadurgas, 
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prominent position in tlie fiakta ritual of subsequent times. 
Tims, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranic 
times was not a little indebted to these goddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word kthii being based on the central 
theme of the Devl-sukta. But it is also true that such 
names as Amhika, Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central hgure of the 
Sakta cult, do not occur in the Rgveda. These names, how¬ 
ever, are found in the later Yedic texts. Amhika appears 
first as Eudra's sister in the Vdjasuneijl Sainhita, (III. 57) and 
the Taittirlya Brdhinana (1. G. 10, 4-.5,), and then as his con¬ 
sort in the Taitthiya Jntnyaka (X. 180 The goddess is 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga YairocanT, 
Katyayanl and Kanyakumarl (X. 1, 7). The Kena Upanisad 
(III. ‘25) refers to I'ma Haimavatl as the personified 
Brahmavidya (‘ the knowledge about the Brahman ’). Kali 
and KaralT are mentioned in the Mundaha Upanisad (I. 2, 4) 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumravarna, Sidiulihginl and 
YisvarucT. The number seven is to be noted ; the number 
of the Divine IMothers is usually the same—the Sapta- 
Matrka. Such names of the Devi as Bhadrakall, BhavanI, 
Durga, etc., are found in the late A'edic works like the 
Sdhkhydyana and Hiranyakesin GrJiyasfiiras, and in the 
Taittinya Aramjuka. These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent period. 

The two Durgastotras in the Mahdhhdrata (lAk G and 
AT. 23) and the Aryastava in its supplement (Harirumki, 
III. 3) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakta cult. The 
concept of the compc'site goddess containctl in its various 
elements such as her ‘ mother ’, ‘ daughter , and sister 
aspects, her ATdic Aryan element (c/. her appellations Arya, 
Kausiki, KatyayanT, i.e., ‘ the Aryan goddess ‘ the goddess 
of the Kusika' and Katya sage clans ’), and last, but not 
the least, the various non-Aryan strands in her character. 
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The Aryastava says that ‘ she ivas Avell Avorshippcd by the 
Savaras, Barbaras, and the Pulindas ' (,'^avarair-Barbarai- 
scaica PuUndaisca fiupujita). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (‘ not even covered witli a leaf garment , 
i.e., ‘ nude ’), Nagna-Savarl (‘ the naked Savara M'oman ’) 
and Parna-SavarT (‘ the leaf-clad Savara Avoman —this is 
the designation of a ^ ajrayana goddess). The Durgastotras 
also characterise the goddess as the great saA ioiir Avho, being 
prayed to, deliA^ers men from such terrors as ca])tivity, Avilder- 
ness, droAvning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the iMahtlyana Buddhist 
goddess Tara is conceived as saving her. A’otaries from 
‘ eight great teirors ’ {astumahahhaya) , among AAdiich those 
mentioned above are included (mediaeval images of Tara 
from Southern and Eastern India are known in Avhich these 
mahdbhaijas are illustrated in the prabhdvali). The 
Mahdbhamta, thus, gives ns a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Rdmdyana is, hoAvever, less indicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti Avorship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the Avorship of the Devi here does not indi¬ 
cate anything about the existence of the cult during its period 
of composition.“ 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, hoAveA’er, fully 
compensate the paucity of reference fo the Sakta cult in the 
lesser epic. The DevTmahatmya section of the Marhandeya- 
purdna contains the most representatiAe and important of 
the Puranic characterisations of the cult picture. The A’arious 
DevTstutis there (Brahma-stuti, ffakradi-stuti. Narayanl- 
stuti, etc.), reveal in a striking manner some of the multi¬ 
farious strands that contributed to the formation of the 
concept about the composite cult goddess. The last couplet 
of the Nafayanl-stuti (Ch. 9D, Avhich says that the goddess 

1 The original Rdmdyana does not mention the worship of the Devi by 
Kama when lie was in some difficulty about killing Havana. In the 106th sarga 
of the Yuddhakanda (canto \I} there, the '<age Agahtya advises Rama to recite the 
Adityahrdaya. a ffiava to piopitiatc the Sun God. and after reciting it thrice, the 
hero could kill the demon. It is only in the Bengali Ratndyann by Krttivasa, 
that the worship of the Sun is replaced hy the worship of Durga. 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as the Danavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them/ distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnation (Avataravada) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita. The stutis 
again express in a charactei'istic manner the ideas about the 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully emphasised in the two great hymns of the 
Rgceda, the Devisukta and the Eatrisukta. These verses 
of the Puranas again lay stress upon the vaidous constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Jsakti cult. The 
first part of the 8’4nd chapter of the Markandeyapurdna also 
shows in a chai'acteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Visnu, Biva and 
Brahma, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, c^ hen the gods were defeated in the'beginning by 
Mahisasura and his retinue (1-18; the last couplet reads: 
Tatah samastadecdmni tejonifisamudbhavdni 1 Tdgi vilokya 
inudcun pmpuramard Mahisarditah). 

The IMother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in the Jaganmata or Jagadamba concept so well developed 
in the Puranic Durgastutis, and the Yedantins’ concept of 
Maya also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahamaya, or ‘ Great Maya The Samkhya theory of 
Purusa and Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Saktas in which Siva representing the former (Purusa) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 
dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
other abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, wlio resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The Saktas 
believe in the Ivundalinl Bakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
which has to be avakened through various yogic and other 
processes and raised by stages from ]\luladhara, the lowest 
lying rakra in the human body to the highest of the cakras 

1 Ittham yadn fjoda hadha ddnavottha bhnvhyati ! Tadd faddvartnjdhatii 
karisydmyarisarHksayamW 
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there, the Sahasrara or the Ajfiacakra this process of 
rousing the KundalinI isakti and carrying it to tlie highest 
cognitive centre of the liuman body is known to the Saktas 
as Satcalirahheda, and presupposes"the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantric Sadhaka who, if successfnl in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas took time to attain full develop¬ 
ment, and none of the extant Tantric texts that expounds 
these doctrines appear to go beyond the early mediaeval period. 

Taint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word tantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
.quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). In lines 22-3 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of ‘ the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of DakinTs, .... who stir 
up the very oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tantric rites of their religion.’" Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this book to the significance of 
the word matidalaJirama occurring in the 58th chapter of the 
Brhatsamhitd, and the persons, rvell rersed in the inandala- 
hrama, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantric Sakti-rvorshippers (supra, p. 230). 
It has also been incidentally mentioned earlier in this book 
(siipra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the Saktipithas was 
well known in the 7th century A.D., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang. The famous story of Daksa’s sacrifice as 
narrated in the Great Epic may not be very old, but the 
pltha idea which grew out of it Avas clearly based on the 

1 The calras are usually knowu as Muladhara, Svadhisthaua, Manipura, 
Anahata, Visuddha, Ijnacakra or Sahasrara located respectively in the anal region, 
the region just above the sex organ, the navel, the heart, the throat and the 
brain or the forehead of the human body. 

2 C.I.I.f Yol. IIIj p. 78. The loyal minister Mayuraksaka appears to 
have had some knowledge about the ritualism connected with the worship of the 
Divine Mothers, as reference to the pakinTs and the terrific Tantric rites in the 
inscription proves. 
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Tantric concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of f5iva/ The Tlrthayatra 
section of the Mahdhhlirata (Yanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and Stana of the goddess. 
Jviindas or sacred tanks are also tlieir invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhlmasthana beyond 
Pahcanada, and the other on a hill called Pdyatparvata), and 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurisikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) aie mentioned tliere." The MaMi- 
mdyurl, a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, possibly also refers to the 
shrine of BhTma under the name of Bhlsana and to that of 
her consort as Sivabhadra in the extreme north-west of India 
(Journal Asintique, Yol. XY, 1915, p. 370). 

In the mediaeval period Tantricism associated with 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Yajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
Avorship Avas also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-AA’est of India, and tradition says that Hanikaracarya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavada, Avas at heart a AAOr- 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tantric text Saundaryalahafi, and an 
authoritative commentary on the ‘ One Thousand Names of 
Lalita ’ {Lalitdmhasrandma). It Avill not be possible here 
to give even a very brief account of the tenets of the 
developed fiakti cult Avliich Avere expounded in the various 
extant Tantric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 

1 The mythology about Sati, the daughter of Daksa-Prajapati and the 
first wife of Rudra-Siva, is closely connected with the ideology behind the pUha 
concept. Satl went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being perl'ormed by her 
father, and died there on hearing him abuse her husband. At this Siva destroyed 
Paksa’s sacrifice, severely punished him and his invited gue&ts, and began to 
roam aimlessly ^\ith the corpse of his wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for his 
beloved, Visnu just to cure S5iva o: this obsession of grief cut up Satl’s 
body with his cakra and had the limbs scattered over different lands. The places 
where these severed limbs of SatT fell became SaktipTthas, and such was the 
great love of ^iva for his dear wife that he, assum’ng the forms of so many 
Bhairavas, settled in their vicinity to keep a watch over the parts of his consort’s 
body. The chief objects of worship in these pithas were mainly aniconic. 

? P, C. Sircar, ‘ Saktipithas \ Letters, Yol. XIV, pp. 8-9, 
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brief reference inuy be inacle here to tlie real nature of the 
IX'vT as explained in the Devunrdiatinva and its six limbs 
(sacliihyas), the Devikavaca, the DevTkIlaka, the Argalastotra, 
and especially the three Ealiasyas—Pradhanika-, Vaikrtika- 
and Milrti-rahasyas. It is needless to say that all these six 
limbs were composed in course of time, sometime after the 
original Candl portion of the Markandeijapumna had been 
written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 
the goddess in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 
is, that to a pious devotee of the Sakta cult, the Sakti is really 
the formless absolute principle imm’anent in the whole 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness {cf. 
Mdrkandeyapurdria, Ch. 85, 34— Citirnpcna yd krtsnametad- 
t-ydpya sthitd jayat), but the gi'eat goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character (Saumydni 
ydni rupdni .... ydni cdtyantayhordni). In the Pradhanika- 
rahasya of the CandT Ave are told that the great and primary 
goddess MahalaksniT, in Avhom all the three gunas (sattva, 
raja, and tama) are manifest, has a four-armed concrete 
form, in Avhose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 
and a skull-cup, and Avho has a snake, lihya and yoni on her 
head. MahalaksmI assumed in the time of dissolution the 
form of MahakalT, in whom the famoyuna predominated ; it is 
her four-armed secondary form in blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 
head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god¬ 
dess came also to be known by such names as Mahamaya, 
MahamarT, Ksudha (the ‘ great hunger ’), Trsn (‘ thirst '), 
Nidra or Yoganidra, Kfilaratri and others. Out of the great 
MahalaksmI again emanated the Avhite-coloured tertiary 
goddess Mahasarasvatl in Avhom mttcayuna prevailed, and 
Avho held in her four hands a rosary of beads, an elephant 
goad, a lyre and a manuscript. This emanation came also 
to be knoAAm by such names as Mahavidya, Mahavanl, 
BharatT, Yak, Ary a, Brahml, Yedagarbha, etc. Prom these 
three forms of i^akti, one primary and the others emanatory, 
were evolved in turn Brahma and 8rl, Rudra and Tray! or 
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Vedavidj'fi, and Visnu and Ganrl. In the Vaikrtika- and 
Mnrti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or image- 
types of the great goddess are elaboratel}* described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the DevTmahatmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Yisnu and Siva and the 
\edic Brahma find a Avell-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original DevTmahatmya 
section of the Marlandeyapumna, on the other hand, contain 
descriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the MahisasuramardinI, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Eao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their iconographic descrip¬ 
tions from different Agamas ; but he could illustrate only a 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods. It will he possible 
here neither to note the textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the DevT, nor to study at some length the icono¬ 
graphic features of even an appreciable number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space.^ Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on her iMahisasuramardinl and Matrka 
aspects and a few other allied forms. IMythologically speak¬ 
ing, the Mahisasui'amardinT form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the DevTmahatmya. Various texts describe different 
iconic types of the goddess, but the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that ai’e attributed to the DevT. A large 
number of eight- or ten-armed images of the Mahisa- 
suramardinl have been discovered in Easlein India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 

1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 033400 and Plates; c/. also N. K. Bliattasali, 
op. cit., pp. 108-227 and Plates, and Dacca Historif of Bengal. Vol. T, pp. 449-55, 

and plates. 

63-1854 B. 
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US to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in comhat with the Buffalo Demon were un¬ 
earthed by Marshall at Bhita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown {A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 8(). PI. XXXI, 
Pigs. 13 and 14). The beautiful brass image of the four¬ 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. 8th century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana ; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo by 
holding its tail rvith her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a triirda liy her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with lier right leg (lier back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to the Dcvimahatmya description of the DevT 
(III. 37— Evamuktva samutpatya sarUdha tain mahdsuram | 
Padendkrdmya kanthc ca srilenainamatddayat)A The god¬ 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earlier relief carved on the facade of the 
Candragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa. Madhya Bharat). 
It is curious, however, that in a relief of so early a period the 
DevT is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold¬ 
ing many weapons and attributes, two hack right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana {godha ; already noticed, 
rf. supra, p. 172). The relief is very much damaged, but it 
still shows much, animation, and vhen it was in a good state 
of preservation it must have belonged to some of the be,st 
specimens of Gupta ait (PI. XLI, Fig. 4). It seems that 
the A[arkandcijapurana tradition about this mode of attack 
by the Devi was well known to the artists of Northern and 
Central India of the Gupta and early mediaeval periods. It 
is also to be noted that none of these sculptures show the 
lion mount of the goddess. In the Gangaikondacolapuram 
sculpture depicting the same theme, the lion is present on 
the left, but the similar standing attitude of the goddess is 


1 J. Ph. Vocrel, Antiquities of Chamha State, p. 188, PI. VII (b). 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Yol. I, PI. CIII). 
Some early mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
niode of depicting the Devi's light with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels reproduced by Rao {op. cit., 
Pis. CI^ and ) are two of tlie remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The much-mutilated 
Ellora relief reproduced here (PI. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
eight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigoi’ously attack¬ 
ing Mahisasura, a full-scale man of ]jcr stature with buffalo 
horns ; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookei’s of the fight. Tlie intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist 
who has also not failed to endow the lelief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine on¬ 
lookers in the upjier section of the panel. If we comjiare 
this very lively panel from Ellora uith two sculptures, one 
from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayurbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditional mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the scidptor of the 
western Calukya country on the one hand and tlie Orissan 
artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 
(earlier in point of date, c. Gth or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 
of the animal, which is a later feature), her lion mount on 
the left being a silent onlooker (PI. XLII, Fig. 3). The 
Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the xAihole 
one) shoAvs the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 
pose, Avhere the three jrrnngs of the sCda pierce the upturned 
neck of the human Demon issuing out of the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
(PI. XLII, Fig. 2). The early Calukyan artist appears to 
lay stress on the easy and effortless grace with Avhich the 
divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan 
sculpture portrays with success the dynamic vigour under¬ 
lying the act. The great pojmlarity of this theme of the 
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goddess slaying the Buffalo Demon in distant corners of 
India can be demonsti’ated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 
Figure 1, shows the ffgnre of MahisasurainardinI cast from a 
mould, found at Pesh.awar ; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 
The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 
North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts in 
a very interesting manner the Nava- (nine) Durga motif. 
The central figure of (MahisasurainardinI is eighteen-armed, 
while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicas of the 
same type are grouped I'ound it.^ How the same theme 
uas given further re-orientation by the Sakti-worshippers in 
Bengal is illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 
the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 
on a lion and engaged in comliat with demons (not the 
Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant to emphasise, in 
however imjierfect a manner, tlie all-powerfid and all- 
embracing character of the Divine Hakti; on the top section 
of its prahhacaU are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 
Surya, Siva, A'isnu and Brahma." 

Mention has been made in Chapter IV of this book of 
the early iconic type of the Devi either accompanied by hel¬ 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 134-36). 


1 Dacca History of Bengal. Vol. I, pp. 4o3-4, and PI. XIII. 35. There 
are differeut lists of the names of the Xavadiirgas. Monier Williams mentions 
Kumaiika, Tiimurti ( ?), KalyanT, EohinT, Kali, Candika, Pambhavi, Durga and 
Bhadra on the authoiity of some unnamed lexicon; Rao submits a list on the 
authority of the Agamas, which reads Xllakanthl, Ksemahkan, Harasiddhi, 
Rudrafu&a-Duiga. Vana-Durga. Agni-Durga, Jaya-Diirga, Tindhyavasi-Durga and 
KipumaM-Durga. A li-^t in the Devikavat a of the DevTmalatmya reads Saila- 
putrl, BrahmacaiinT, Caiidraghanta, Kusmanda, Skaiulamata, Katyavaiii Kala- 
latri, Mahagaurl and Siddhidatil; ^^hlle some other Ihiianas give tho names thus, 
Ugracanda, Pratanda, Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, Candavatl, Candarupa, 
Aticandika, Rudracanda. 

2 Datca Hp^tory of Bengal, Vol. I, p. m, PI. 1. 5. The five miniature 
figures oil the tep of the prahhavaU (four representing the four Brahinanical Hindu 
cults of Ganapatya, 8aiira, 6aiva and Yaisnava. the Sakta cult being indicated by 
the mam image, and Brahma standing for Vedism) remind us in a characteristic 
manner the dij^play of the Pauca Dhyani-Buddhas on the aura of many Yajrayana 
images of the mediaeval period. 
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Some mediaeval reliefs hailing from Bihar and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, show the development of 
this motif in a characteristic manner. One of them shows 
the four-armed goddess seated astride on the back of her 
mount; her back hands carry a sword and a shield, front 
left a mla, the front right being in the varada pose. There 
are the usual flying Vidyadhara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated elliptical prahMrali; though the 
artistic execution is not of a very high order, yet the relief 
has a character of its own (PI. XLIII, Fig. 4). The other 
sculpture emphasises the mother aspect of Durga Siinha- 
valiini seated in kiJifiiksepa on the back of her couchant 
mount; her two right hands and the back left hand are 
shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child, (probably 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of its own 
(PI. XLII, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alligators (iguana, godim} has been already commented 
on in Chapter of this book (supra, pp. 171-72). One 
very unique bronze figure of the Devi found at Nalanda is 
being illustrated here to show the development of this concept 
about the goddess in the early mediaeval period. There are 
some very striking features present in this statuette, wFich 
require some detailed notice. The three-eyed and four¬ 
armed Devi stands in the samapddastMnaka pose, holding 
in three of her hands a rosary, a hooked staff ( trisikha?) 
and a water-vessel (hhrhgdra); there is a- creeping iguana 
near her right leg, and her lion mount and another horned 
animal (a buffalo?) are shown on the lower section of the 
pedestal. Heaped nalvedya (offering) pots are shown on 
four corners of the pedestal, and the sun and the moon are 
placed on either side of the very beautiful and elaborately 
designed sirascakra (PI. XLIII, Fig. 2). The iconic motif 
of Parvatl associated with iguana has been found in other 
parts of India, and man^ sculptures from Eastern India 
(specially Bengal) illustrate this aspect of the goddess. A 
type of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand¬ 
ing in the sanwindasthanala pose having such attributes as 
a varamudra or pomegranate, a Sivalihga, a trisikha in her 
hands, and an iguana ((jodhikd) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can he collectively described 
as Candl on account of the godhikd being given a pi’ominent 
position in the story of Candl and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of CfaurT,—Uma, Parvati, Sri, 
Rambha, Totala, and Tripura,—as described in the Rdpa- 
mandana {Godhdsamsritd murtirgrhe pujyci hiije sadd). 
She may also be described as Gauii herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that Gaurl should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana {Godhdsana bhaved-Gaurl). This motif 
migrated to Indonesia along with tlie MahisasuramardinT 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been-found there.^ 

The Devi icons described in the preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But from a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Yisnu- 
Krsna. The Durgastotras of the MaMhhdrata and the 
Aryastava of the Harivamsa describe her as having been born 
in the womh of Yasoda in the house of the cowherd Nanda 
{YasoddgarbhasambMtdm . . .| Xandagopakule jdtdm . . .). 
The Mdrkandeyapiirdna also gives us the same information 
(Ch. 91, V. 37), and in its NarayanT-stuti the gods characterise 
her as ‘ the infinitely powerful Vaimavisakti ’ (Ch. 91, 
V. 4: Team VaisnavJsaktiranantavJryd tiscasya rljam 
parmmsi mdyd). The earliest datable iconographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Varahamihira's Brhatsamhitd) also lays stress 
on this association in its account of Ekanamsa, as many as 
three varieties (two-, four- and eight-armed ones) being 
described (vv. 37-39). Its two-armed type should show ‘ the 
goddess placed between Baladeva and Ivrsna, her left hand 
resting on her hip, the other hand holding a lotus ’. The 


1 J.G.I.S.. Vol. IV, 1987, pp. 187-47. 
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Visnudharmottara gives an identical description of Ekanarnsa 
in this couplet : Ehdnamsdpi kartavyd den padmakard 
tathd j Katisthai'dniahastd sd inadhyasthd Rdma-Krsnayoh 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stone and bronze reliefs of Ekanarnsa have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-Yasudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Orissa) ^^s nothing but this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of Ekanarnsa rvas of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a very fine inscribed bronze image of 
Ekanaiiisa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward YII Gallery of 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
on a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
I'aradomudrd, her left hand holding a mirror, between the 
four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarama on her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekananisa. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance and 
proportion. ‘ 

The number and the names of the Matrkas vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also be counted. The Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kumargupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 
is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukya kings who are described there as the 
descendants of HaritI and nurtured by the seven Mothers 
{Hdriti-putrdndm sapta-Mdfrbhirahhivardhitdndm ), though 
the respective names of these Mothers are not given there. 

I J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1950, pp. 247-51, PI. XII. This 
image was made during the reign of the Pala king MabTpala, 
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Varahamihira also is silent about the number and names of 
these goddesses, and simply says that ‘ Mothers are to be 
made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to their 
names ’ {BrhatsamhiUl, Ch. 57, v. 5()). Utpala while com¬ 
menting on this passage, names them as Brahml, Vaisnavi, 
RaudrI (Mahesvari), Ivaumari, ilindrT, Yarn!, Yarunl, and 
Kauberi in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Y arasiinhl, YaifiliT, and YainayakT, 
which are to be understood (EvcDiianijiisdin Xdrasimhl-Vdrdhi- 
VaindyaJdndnHipyiihyam). It appears that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed 
a belief about the i5aktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkas with Gauri in the beginning 
are mentioned {Ckniryddi-Sodam-Mdtrkd). The Marl'andeya- 
purdna lays down in one verse that the Saktis of Brahma, 
Siva, Ivarttikeya, Ausnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 1'2). In the next couplet the 
Puranakara generalises their form in this way, ‘ the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec¬ 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods {Yasya 
devasya yadruparn yathu hhnsanarfihanam 1 Tattadeva 

tacchaktih .). In the verses following are described 

successively the iconographic features of Brahmam, Mahe- 
svarT, Ivaumrirl, AkrisnavT, A'arahl, NarasimhI and Aindri 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 22 we are told that ‘ from the goddess’s 
body there came forth Candika’s Energy (Candikasakti) 
most terrific, exceedingly fierce, howling like a hundred 
jackals’. The emanating goddess came to be called 
SivadutT, for she appointed Siva himself as her messenger 
to the Asuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha. The number of the 
emanatory Saktis in this context is eight, seven in the first 
lot in which NarasimhI takes the place of Camunda, while 
Candikasakti Sivadiitl is the eighth one. But we know 
from the preceding chapter of the Purana that Kali who came 
out of Ambika’s forehead furrowed with wrath against the 
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demons Canda and Munda, the mighty Asiira generals of 
Sumblia, was given the name of Camunda by the Devi, for 
Kali killed these mighty demons in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Cli. 87, v. ‘25— Yasmac-Candanca Mundanca 
(jrliltva tcauinpdgatd j Camundeti tato lolie khydtd devi 
bhatisya^i). But the usually accepted list supported by 
iconographic data consists of BrahmanI, Mahesvarl, 
KaumarT, Yaisnavl, ^ arldil, Indraiil and Camundl, though 
there are some variants. 

The Sapta Mrdrkas are often carved in relief on a 
rectangular stone slab in the order given above with the 
tigures of Ylrabhadra and Ganesa on either side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
of the ‘ Mothers’ are only three, and they are usually 
BrahmanI, Ivaumari and Yaisnavl. One such fine bronze 
composition, a companion to the Ekanamsa bronze just 
described (originally found at Iniadpur and now in the King 
Edward YII gallery of the British Museum) shows these three 
goddesses seated between Ylrabhadra and Ganesa.^ The 
Tiupamandana while describing A’irabhadra’s image, says 
that ‘ he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
coming in the middle, and Ganesa in the end ’ (Viresvarasca 

. Mdtrmnnaymto hhacet 1 Madhy-e ca YlUtarah 

kdrya ante tescim Vindyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Matrkas and their ‘ guardians ’ are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this categoiy. 
The sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Matrkas of 
this group are now being described and illustrated. 
Four-faced (the fourth face on the back is not visible) and 
four-armed BrahmanI is seated in the ardhaparyunka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on 
her left lap ; the front right hand is in the vydkhydna pose, 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 

1 There is little doubt that these two Imadpur bronzes were cast by the 
same aitist. for the fine techn qiie of iiiolellmg and easting in both of them is 
identical: Letteis. Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 251, PI. XIII. 


64-1851, B. 
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hands are not distinct in the plate, they may stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread and 
the jat-amnkufa are prominently shown (PI. XLIII, Fig. 1). 
Mahesvarl seated in the same attitude with, her bull mount 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments ; her back hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have been in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on her 
left lap, which is gone (PI. XLIII, Fig. 5). Four-armed 
Ivaumarl similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch; her two 
right hands are broken, the back left hand holds an in¬ 
distinct object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the sikhandaka mode of her hair 
arrangement reminds one of the similar coiffure of the Puri 
Karttikeya already described in Chapter IX of this book 
(PI. XLIII, Fig. 3). The terrific nature of Varahi is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of hair rising 
upwards, the kapdia in the back left hand, and her tusks; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrka 
aspect, and her buffalo mount is shown below her couch 
(PI. XLI\, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hooghly lor the Asutosh Museum, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrka 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet been published. The fish in one of the hands of 
Yarahi is unique, and perhaps indicates some Tantric trait 
(fish, matsyu, is one of tlie five ‘nu/’s, i.e., panca-^nakdro). 
The four-armed IndranI with the elephant beneath her 
couch is more pleasing to look at; her front right and back 
left hands are gone, the back right holds a vajra, the front 
left clasping the child on her left lap. She also wears many 
ornaments, and her royal head-gear and the ear-ornaments 
are worth noticing (PI. XLIV; Fig. 4). Compared with 
these stiff hieratic sculptures from Puri, the figure of the 
four-armed AAisnavi with Garuda beneath her seat, which 
hails from Khiching (fixed in a niche in the Khandiya 
Deul there), is a real object of art. The goddess gracefully 
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holds the ccikra and sahkha in her back hands, has her front 
right hand in the ahhatja pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(PI. XLIY, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny in the realm of 
iconographic art. Both are from Jajpur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Yirajaksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the most fearful 
goddess Camunda. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (miindam'lld), her corpse seat {pr.etdsana, but 
the dead body has its hand in the anjali pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eyes with round projecting eye-balls, bald head 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartr (chojiper) and a hlla, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapdla and a jminda (human head) respectively; 
the .skull on the armlet on her right hand has a grinning 
."<mile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like ex))ression. The Orissan artist has skilfully 
produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 
a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con¬ 
crete representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
one aspect of tlu' Tantric faith (PI. XLIA , Fig. 5). The 
second sculpture depicts the Dantura form of the dire 
goddess Camunda (it does not represent Sivadutl as it has 
been described in the records of the Indian Museum) and 
shows the two-armed emaciated Devi sitting on her haunches 
with long distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and pro¬ 
jecting ribs, an evil cruel smile lurking in her broad bare 
face; the mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face 
is further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are 
shown. All these features endow the sculpture with a 
character, and prove that the artist has been able to portray 
in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny 
in Indian sculptural art (PI. XLY, Fig. 1). Some ugnt 
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types of I)e\i images are in the ^'arendra Researcii 
Society’s iVluseum at Eajslialii, l)ut the one ■which comes 
very close to tlie .Jaj])ur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad IMuseum, Calcutta. This image 
was originally recovered from Attahasa (Burdwan, Bengal), 
one of the lifty-one Saktiplthu-^ in India according to one 
enumeration of these pi(has (Dacca History of Bengal, 
M)l. I, p. 455, PI. XIA’, Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Aladhya Bharat) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Aluseum, Calcutta, depicts an 
eight-armed (most of the hands are gone) image of 
Narasinihl seated in tlie ardhapanjahka pose on the back of 
a stylised lion. The goggle-eyed lion-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
character, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the 
modelling of the body of the main image fPl. XLIAC Fig. 2). 
It may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
Sakti images that have been described above have correspond¬ 
ing texts generally supporting their iconographic features. 

It is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark¬ 
able sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of 8iva and 8akti in a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasali says, ‘ Tlie unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of A’ikrainpur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known as Ivagajipara ’ (op. cif., p. 192). Four feet in 
height it shows in its,lower part a well-carved Sivalihga, 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhyana- 
niudrd, the back hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. 
The Devi is profusely ornamented, and her beautifully 
carved youthful face with three eyes has a serene meditative 
expression which is lacking in most of the Devi images 
described above (PI. XLA^, Fig. 21. There has been some 
difficulty about the correct identification of the image, but 
whatever may be its real character, it cannot be interpreted 
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iu the way iii which it has been done by R. D. Banerji. 
He tinds in it an evidence of gradual blending of ‘ Buddhist 
Tautrisni with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that ‘ the 
goddess (evideuth* Barvatlj is in co-iius with the phallus 
Bhattasali s tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authorit}- of the Pradhanika-rahasya of 
the MarkandeijapiiraHa and a KuUkupurdna passage (Ch. 70, 
83-93) is far more acceptable. The Puranic descrip¬ 
tions of IMahamaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
unique composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
goddess as described in the latter text that she ‘ rent open 
the Wivalihga and came out ' agrees with the general outline 
of tlie sculpture. The ideology about Adyasakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the iTuiverse, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a Bhagavadgltd passage 
(XV, 4 : Tatneca cddyain puru.pun prapadye yatah pracrtti 
prufiiid purdnJ). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavl, as we 
know from another passage in the Kdlikdpurdna, is the same 
as hlahamaya, and she holds a rosary and a book according 
to the de.scription given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasah's identification.‘ The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this line sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
together, as the Elephanta sculpture already noted and the 
Ardhanarisvara motif to be noticed in Section II of the next 
chapter are other ways of combining the primaeval parents 
of the Ihiiverse, Parvatl and Paramesvara, Siva and Sakti, 
in one composite form. 


1 For K. 1), BanerjTs interpietation, cj. 1924-25, p. 155, 

E.I.S.M S., p, 100. Foi Bhattasali's explanation, cf. Iconography of Buddhint and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum^ pp. 192-94. 



CHAPTER XII 

AIlSCELLA.XEOrS AND SvXCRETlSTlC IcONS 

Brahma 

To the first member ot the ortliodox Brahmanical triad, 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology. 
His jtosition in tlic pantheon is, however, inferior to that of 
any of the principal cult deities like Visnu, Silrya, Siva and 
Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice. The 
picture that we get of Brahma from the Puranas, or sections 
of them associated with one oi' other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god, having very little practical 
initiative of his own. The initiative almost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma being at best repre¬ 
sented in the role of a mediator w ith the more important 
among them on behalf of other dcuties and ])ersons of lesser 
imjiortance approaching him for help and ad\'ice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not his position, Avhen the concrete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and develop in some of the late ’^Adic texts. I^lany sections 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
creator is described there by various names like Visvakarman, 
Brahmanaspati, Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, Brahma and 
Brahma. Tisvakarman is characterised in the 81st and 
82nd hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rgveda ; in the first 
of them he is described as the one god who has produced 
the sky and earth and sha})ed them with his hands (Sani 
bdhubhydm dhamati sam patatrair dijdia-bhumim janaijan 
devdJi ckuh). Brahmanaspati, another god of allied nature, 
is said to have shaped all these (created things) like a 
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blacksmith (R.V., X. 72, 2: Brahmaiiaspatir-eta sam 
harmarah ivudhcnnat). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been tlie first to be born, and is said to haA'e established 
tlie earth and the sky in their proper position (ibid.j X. 121, 
1). In the last verse of the same hymn Prajapati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
^atapatha Bruhmam (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to liaA’e been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things. 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6, 5, 9), tells us that 
Prajapati originated from Brahma aaIio is self-existent 
{PrajdpcitU'-Brahnianah, Brahma scayainhhu). Both these 
gods along Avith Purusa Xarayana are described in the 
different sections of this Brdhmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for acquiring superiority oA’er gods, men and all 
created things. Prajfipati is also the supporter (bharatah) 
of this universe, a function iiiA ariably assigned to ^ isnu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identified in some jiassages AA’ith the presiding deity of sacrifice 
Avith aaIucIi ^ isnu is also identified in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (HI. 2, 2, 4 ; XIV. 1, 1, 6). The more 
concrete concept of Brahma took some time to deA^elop and 
one of the earliest allusions to this god is to be found in the 
first A'er.se of the ]S1 loidaha Upanisad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, aaIio aaiis the creator of the uniA’crse 
and the presei'A^er of the AA'orld {Brahma decdnani prathamah 
samhahhiiva visvasya hartd bhuvanasya goptd). Lastly, aao 
find in the fir.st canto of the J\Ianiisanihitd hoAv the irresist¬ 
ible self-existent {svayambhU) Lord AAas born in the golden 
egg {haimani andam) as Brahma, the progenitor of all the 
AA'orlds {tasmin jajilc svayam Brahma sarvaloKapitamahah). 
It is also interesting to note that the appellation Xarayana 
is applied in this context to Brahma and not to Visnu. 
There is no doubt that this part of the great Smrti text is 
based on passages of the much older texts like the 3atapatha 
Brdhmana and others in Avhich it is said how Prajapati 
assumed the forms of fish, tortoise and boar for the attain¬ 
ment of particular ends. 
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The concept of the concrete god Bralima, also known 
by snch names as Prajapati, Dhata, A’idliata, Pitamaha, etc., 
was furtlier developed in the epic literature, though it does 
not necessarily mean that his position rifi-a-vis that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.^ But it is 
at the same time apparent that he was enjoying some im¬ 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed. The various mythologies asso¬ 
ciated with him there invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited from his late ATdic and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position is gi'adually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One of the causes of this gradual decline may 
he traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
which led him to he equally susceptible to the ascetic prac¬ 
tices not only of the gods, hut also of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the practice of severe 
austerities. In fact, the epic and Puranic tales about the 
great cult gods A’isnii and Isiva exeiling themselves to set 
matters right on these occasions emphasise in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahma. 
The latter now gets subservient to them; he is born from 
the lotus issuing forth from ATsnu’s navel, he worships the 
horse-headed form of A'isnu and receives the law from him, 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epic passages Siva is described as creating the creator, 
Brahma praises the greatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
the great pow^r of Alahadeva. The Alandasor Stone In¬ 
scription of Yasodharman ATsnuvardhana of the Malava 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 533-34) refers, it is true, to Brahma as 
ci'eator, preserver aud destroyer, but in all these acts 


1 The following are some of the names of Brahma collected by Hopkins 
from the two epics :—Visvesa, Srastr, Lokagiiru, Lokavrddha, Suraguru fa confusion 
with Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods), Lokabhavana, Lokesvare^vara,. 
LokadinidhancMTira, Adideva, Bliutatman. etc. ; Epic MytJioloyy, p. 192. 
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Svayambhu is emplov'od by Sambhu (biva) and is obedient 
to f5iva’s commands, and Biva is described in the same 
context as hhavasrj, i.e., ‘ the creator of the universe ’ 
(C.I.I., HI, p. Thus, Brahma is merely a figure¬ 

head in these matters, lliis decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and sojiiC ()f the Puranas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely .-iHegorical, deprecatory myths asso¬ 
ciated with Prajapati in the later Yedic texts and the 
Brahmanas, and cast nil sorts of op 2 )robrium on himd 
One of the early Piuanas, the Marlandeya, jxaints him as 
helpless to defend hipiself from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, from whos(* clutches he is saved by A isnu s timely 
intervention. 

Brahma ajrpcara to have enjoyed no success as a cult 
god. It is true that he illustrates in a Avay an aspect of 
A edism, one of the ( i^ustituent elements of the composite 
Hinduism of the cjuc and Purauic times, but if any attempt 
was ever made by au orthodox ^■edic section of the Hindus 
to.loi'iiiulate his cult iii imitation of those of A isnrt and Biva, 
it was destined to faihire. Keference has already been made 
in! a tn'cvious chatrtei' ot this book (Ch. ^ I, p. 230) to 
\ arahamihira’s injiuhtion that Brahma’s images could only 
be installed by thos(' who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Viprlin cidiir-hf'nhutdtKih). The analogous references 
l)y the same author t(i the Bhagavatas, the Pasupatas, the 
Magas, etc., being »>iily entitled to iiistal the images of 
Visau, Siva and Suiya, may suggest that these persons, 

‘ well-versed in the VfdaH ’, were the exclusive worshiiipers 
of Brahma. But if Ihert’ were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy' anv great iniportance. This hyjwthesis is sub¬ 
stantiated by the Pih'aiiic stories connected with such Bair a 

* The myth of BraliO'ri's iiicestoon? love for liis O’n’n daughter as noticed 
m the ;Sala,,aUm Brahmano U. 7, 1. lff-1 can be traced to the Rgveda passage 
IX 61 4)' whrh seems to '''ter to some atiuosplunc phenomenon; this story is 

further’ elaborated in the Bhugarala and other Pnran.is to the detriment 

of this god. Brahma's paiAion fof telling lies is to be noted m the sectaiian 
story explaining the Lingo lldMivamurti of Siva whose Bhairava form is soniet mes 
described as Evalui.a^irusch.ahkmnmti (the foiin in wbieb be cut off one of the 
superfluous heads of B'rahii'U|. 

6.5-1834 B. 
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icons as the Lmgodbhavamurti; Brahma was cursed by Sivd 
for telling a lie not to have any cult of his own. Separate 
temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Yasantgadh (Eajputana), Unkal (near 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Khed Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings; the presence of a three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahma with his swan mount on the centre of the sanctum 
doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitrl, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
{A.S.R., Yol. X, pp. 93-4, PI. XXXI). A small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place (Ibid., Yol. XXI, p. 57). The 
Yasantgadh (Eajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
ahsamdld and kamandalu. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahma ; they are Audlcya Brahmans (Brahmans 
of the north), are followers of the Yajurveda, and are 

entrusted with the ritual worship of the shrine deity. 
■Another interesting feature of this Brahma temple is its 
three Parsvadevatas which are three images of Brahma (or 
three aspects of the god), one placed on each of the three 
principal niche of the temple. Brahma on the western 
niche has the usual symbols in his hands (sruk, pustaka, 
aksamidd and kamandalu), but he has a bull (Nandin) as 
his mount; a similar figure on the northern face has a horse 
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below him, and the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar figure on the south side may be Garuda. These 
traits of the Parsvadevatas would appear to associate Brahma 
with Siva, Surya and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter. An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 
in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 
(hornblende schist) from Gaud, District Malda (Bengal), 
shoAving the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
four-armed, flanked by his tAAU consorts, Sarasvatl and 
Savitrl, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, Avas dedicated to this god. 
Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel AA'hich 
measures 5M0" x 1'8". It is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Pancayatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in Avhich the shrine of Brahma 
AA'as a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahma, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up Avith the shrine of his consort 
SaAutrl on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tlrtlia is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, 
and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 
any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present shrine 
of the god at the place is not more thari 160 years old, for Tod 
AA'rites in 1806-07 that it Avas built about four years ago; but 
it AA’as built on the site of older religious establishments. 
The temple priests, lioAAeA'er, belong to the community of 
Puri Gosains unlike those at Ivhed Brahma.' Pushkara is 
a very old Tlrtha ; reference is made to it in the Nasik in¬ 
scription of Usabhadata, Nahapana s son-in-laAA", but there 
is no clear proof AAliether it AA^as associated AA’ith Brahma 
AA'orship at that early age.^ 

1 For the A'asantgadh Brahma temple, see Progress Report of the Archaeo 
logical Survey of India, AVestern Circle, 1905-06, p. 50. For the Khetl Brahma 
shrine, see A.S.I.A.R.^ 1906-07, pp. 176-77. 

2 T. P. Bbattacharya has recently pubi.slied two articles on ‘ Tlie Cult of 
Brahma ’ {J.BM.S.j Vol, XL. pp- 364 94, and ^ol, XLI^ pp. 10-58). He tries 
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One of the earliest iconographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, v. 41). 
The passage says that the four-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel (JiatnandaUi) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus {Brahma hamandaluharakaturmuhhah pahka- 
jdsannsthaka .) In this summary description, there is no 
reference to the nnmher of hands, and the attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned; the lotus-seat is there, but tbe 
god’s swan mount is not. In the line quoted by Utpala 
from Kasyapa in the last part of his commentary on this 
chapter, Brahma is described as four-faced having a staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Brahma caturmukho dandi krsndjinakamandali, Brhat- 
samhitli, Dvivedi’s edition, p. 785). This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brahmacarin wear¬ 
ing a black antelope skin as his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff' and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somevliat sketchy descriptions of a presum¬ 
ably earlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Eao from Amsumadbhedagama, Suprahhedagama, 3ilpa- 
ratna, Visnupurdna, and Bapamandana, Ave can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken ])lace in the iconic 
representation of the god. Tlie following are some of the 
additional details : his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in tbem being a rosary, sriik, srura (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas etc. ; he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot draAvn by seven SAvans (this is evidently adoj)tcd 
from the seven-horsed chariot of Surya) ; having Savitrl on 
his left and SarasvatT on his right side, he wears Avhitc 
garments, jatcimukuta, jewelled ear-rings, is Avhite in colour, 
etc. Yet it is curious that in none of these elaborate 
accounts there is an explicit reference to his face or faces 
being bearded, though the Esis Avho accompany him in a 
Brahniayatana (? a Brahma shrine) are described as bearded 
(smasrula, Eao, op. cit., Vol. II, App. B. pp. 243-47). It 


to prove in them th.it ‘ the Brahma cult is non-Vedic and pre-Vedic *, and he 
infers ‘ the antiquity of the Katra cults of Brahma from their existence in the 
period when the ancient Siimerians, Cretans and Egyptians lived on this world 
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is true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait. The evidence of the Xavagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Ivara and Gahga shrines at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre- 
ceptors of the Devas and Daityas, Brhaspati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlier shrines 
of the Eahuma-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Gahga shrines have ahvays been 
endowed with beards and moustaches (r/. supra, p. 414).‘ 

Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara ; his figure is 
used there either in the INiativity scene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha’s acolytes. He is invariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. The later Jaina representations of Brahma, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sltalanatha or as 
one of the Dik})rilas are endowed with a great deal of 
hieratism, even peihaps more pronounced than in their 
originals in the Brahmanical pantheon. The earliest ones 
of these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four¬ 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a class, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahma in the collection of the Mathura 
Mu.seum (No. shows the four-faced god with faces 

arranged in a peculiar manner. Hiree of them are put in 
one line, the fourth one being placed over the central head , 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is of 
the Kushan period).' The standing Brahma image of the 
Gupta period in the same Museum (No. '2461) shows him 

^ K. D. jNajpm refers to some B’laiiiiia figures of tlie third-fourtli centuries 
A.D. in the collection of the Mathura ]Miiseuiu, which l:ave four or three bearded 
faces (m the case of the four-faced one where throe faces are shown in one line 
Ind the fourth face is placed over the central face, the fourth super-imposed face 
does not- show any beard); Baroda State Museum Bulletin, Iso. 5, p. 18, 

3 K. B, E’ajpat, Ihid,, p. 18. 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded; the god is 
two-armed, the right hand being in the ahhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Kao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosary, a manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; he is surrounded by a 
number of Esis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Kao, op. cit., Yol. IT, p. 506, PI. CXLIY). 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalitasana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudm {ibid, PI. CXLYI). The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the early Chola and late 
Hoysala schools, reproduced by Kao {ibid, PI. CXLYII) are 
Sthanakamurtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, Savitrl and Sarasvatl; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh (it is now in the Karachi IMuseum). It is of 
great iconographic interest, for it does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown; it is two-armed, the right hand being bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a book (this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vessel (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad in diaphanously treated garments, and probably wear¬ 
ing a deer skin in the upavltl fashion, this bronze figure of 
the god presents to us a fine specimen of the Indian metal¬ 
lurgists’ art of the late Gupta or early mediaeval period 
(PI. XLY, Fig. 3). Brahma in the lintel piece from Gaud 
(Malda) previously noted has three beardless faces, the left 
hands carrying a water-vessel and a sacrificial ladle, the 
two right ones being broken ; both Sarasvatl and Savitrl 
are four-armed, the former showing varamiidrd, aksamdld, 
vim and kamandalu in her four hands, while the latter 
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liolds caurl, aksanidl^ and pustaka by three of her hands, 
tlie lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor¬ 
ately carved image of Brahma seated on a visvapadma in the 
lalitdksepa pose in the Eajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing female 
attendants holding caurl in their hands, the swan mount, 
the donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Yidyadharas, 
etc. are all systematically displayed (DHB, Yol. I, p. 439, 
PI. Y, Fig. 1.5). 

Alanj of the images of Brahma that have been just 
discussed are of a subsidiary character, having been used 
either as Avaranadevatas or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also appears 
in ‘ relief compositions ’ associated with Yaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Narayana-Yisnu’s navel, in the Anantasayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamurtis of .Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar¬ 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivalihga ’, and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namaskdra vnidrd ; in the Tripurantakamurti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva’s 
Kalyanasundaramhrti, Brahma is shown as the officiating 
priest in the marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Ekapada-Trimurti of Siva or its Yaisnava counterpart, Siva 
or Yisnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in¬ 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of 
bowing to the central deity. 

Astadikpalas 

The Hindu concept about the Dikpalas or Lokapfilas, 
the guardians of the quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
the well-developed Puranic mythology the names of the 
deities, and those of the major and subsidiary quarters over 
which they had their respective jurisdiction, are the follow¬ 
ing :—Indra is the lord of the east, Y\ama of the south, 
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Varuna of the west and Kubera of the north ; Agni, Kirrti, 
Vayu and Isana are the resjiective guardians of the south¬ 
east, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far earlier texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri¬ 
sation of this group of divinities. Siirya, Candra, Vayu, 
Agni, Alania, Varuna, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texts as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ‘ Lokapalas ’. Thus, Manu tells 
us that ‘ a king embodies in his self all the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agni, Arka (Sfirya), Anila (Vayu), Indra, 
ATttapati (Kubera), Apapati (Varuna) and Yama The 
first list, Avhich is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one in substituting Nirrti and Isana for Surya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa¬ 
tions of these Likpalas or Lokapbilas arc not always constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabhiirata (VIII. 45. 3f f.) that ‘ the gods living in the 
East have Agni as their leader; A'ama of noble deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South ; the West is guarded by 
^Aruna who also guards other gods; the Noilh is guarded 
by Bhagavat Soma and the priests ’. Hopkins correctly 
observes that ‘ tlie grouping of Agni, Xama, Varuna and 
Indra seems older than when Kubera is substituted for 
Agni ’U Four Lokapalas are recognised in the Rdmmjam, 
and Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera, respectively im¬ 
parting greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth to the ideal 
first king, are the respective guardians of the eastern, 
southern, western and northern quarters. A comparison 
may be made of the epic and Puranic lists of these gods 


1 Mamisnirti, v. 96 : SomagnyarkdniJendranam vittapapniiforyamnsifa ca !i 
Afit/indm loliOpUlundm vapurdharayotc nipah \ 

2 Epic Mythology, p. 149. 
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with the names of the regents of the quarters as given in 
the later \ edic texts. The Gobhila GThyasutTa^ while 
describing the rites connected with the building of a house 
{vlistusarnam), mentions that ‘ ten offerings (hali) are to 
be made to the regents of the ten regions (disas) —namely, 
to Indra (E.), Yayu (S.E.), Yama (S.), Pitaras (S.W.), 
^'aruna (W.), Maharaja (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(hi.E.), 1 asuki (dow’mvards), and Brahma (upw^ards in 
the sky, i.e., throwing the hali into tlie air)’.' The 
Atharvaveda, however, enumerates only six quarters (four 
major ones, the two other ones being the ‘ fixed quarter - 
and the ‘ upw^ard quarter ’), and associates with each parti¬ 
cular groups of divinities as ‘ regents ’ and ‘ wardens ’ 
{udhipati and raksita). The gods—Agni, Indra, Yaruna, 
Soma, Yisnu and Brhaspati—are the respective regents of 
the eastern, southern, western, northern, fixed and upward 
quarters, while the Nagas—Asita^ Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svaja, 
Kalmasagrlva and Svitra—are the w'ardens of these quarters 
respectively.' The Krsna Yajiirveda (Taittinya Samhitd, 
Y. 5-10) also mentions the six quarters with their six regents 
and wardens, the names of which are the same as 
quoted from the Atharvaveda; there is, however, a little 
difference, ATsnu being substituted by Yama as the regent 
of the fixed quarter in this list. There is no doubt that the 
concept about the fixed group of four or eight Lokapalas 
(Dikpalas) of later Hindu mythology originated from these 
later Sanihita texts. In Buddhist mythology too we find 
a group of four divine beings associated with the four 
principal quarters, and the Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us 
a stereotyped list of four; they are DhrtarasB’a, the 
(landharva king (east), Airudhaka, the king of the 
Kumbhandas (south), Mriqraksa, the Naga monarch (w^est) 
and A^aisravana, the Yaksa king (north). They are the 

^ GobhiJn Grhyasutia, xiv iv. 7, 37*41 {S.B.E., Vol. XXX, p. 1231; cf. 
also Vogel, Indian Se.rpent-Lore p. 1B8. Tlie SdmavUUidna Brdhmana mentions the 
same thing in eoimeetion with its iles< ription of the Vdstup'rasamana ceremony 
(ill. 3, 5). 

2 .4i/inrraretJti Samln'ft;, English Translation In \V D. Whitney, First 
Half, pp. 133-34. 

66—1851 B. 
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Catur-Mabarajas of some Buddliist texts, and Panini seems 
to have had them in his mind when he referred to their 
hhaktas in one of his sFitras icf. supra, p. 85). The 
Jaina literature refers" to a group of the Dikpalas, most of 
whose names and associations being similar to the stereo¬ 
typed list of the later Hindu mythological texts.' 

Eao, in connection with his descrijMion of the images 
of the Dikpalas wrongly observes that ‘ all these eight 
deities held prominent positions in the Vedic period ’ (op. 
cit., Vol. II, p. 515). Two at least among them, Kubera 
and Isanii, did not do so, and it has already been pointed out 
by the present writer that even Patanjali knew Siva and 
Vaisravana (Isana and Kubera) as laukiha dcraMs or folk 
gods icf. supra, p. 338). The six others are all Yedic 
deities, some among them being more important than the 
others. India was originally the most prominent of all the 
Vedic gods, and now in this context he had to he satisfied 
with the much more modest position of the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Indra had really no cult of his OAvn in 
the jiroper sense of the term, hut the orthodox section of 
the Indian people undoubtedly paid their homage to him. 
In the story of the uplifting of the Govardhana mountain by 
Krsna, the worship of Indra by the upper classes of the 
Indians is alluded to, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he had his exclusiA-e worshippers. Annual festivals in 
honour of Indra Avere sometimes in vogue, and Eao refers 
to such festivals in Southern India in the early mediaeval 
period. The !^iJappadi(iaram (c. 8th century A.D.) states 
that Indra festival beginning on the YaisakliT Purnima 
Avas continued for "28 days at Kavirippuinpattinam, the 
metropolis of the Cholas. Some details about the manner of 
celebrating such a festival are recorded in an inscription of 


J Thev aiv India (east), Agni (bouth-eas!), Yania ('sonth), Nairita 
(south-west), Varnna (west), Vavu (north-west). Kubera (north), Isana (north- 
ej.st), Brahnia (upper region' and Naga (nether legon). In this J^vt'tarnbara list 
uf the Dikpalas, Biahina and Kaga are additunal ones, the Di^andtaras leaving 
tlieni out in their list, an<l at'tvpting the stereotyped list of the later Hindu 
inUiiologv : r;. C. Eiiattacharva. Jama Ironoyraphy, pp 147-o7. 
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Paraiitiika Cliola I (Eao, op. cit., Yol. II, p. 518). The 
homage that was paid to him, however, was mostly in his 
capacity as a Dikpiila, and his images 'were chiefly meant 
to lie placed in a particular part of the shrines of the principal 
cult deities. YaiTihamihira describes his figure in thi,s 
manner : ‘ The elephant (mount) of Mahendra (Indra) is 

white and has four tusks ; (the god) has a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed hori¬ 
zontally on his forehead The Vhnudharmottara gives us 
an elaborate description of the four-armed Sakra (Indra) in 
which are not only mentioned his third eye and the four- 
tusked elephant mount, hut is also mentioned his four- 
armed consort SacT seated on his lap ; the symbolism under¬ 
lying all his other iconographic traits are also elaborated there 
(Rk. 11, ch. 50, vv. 1-13). The .imsumudhheddtjuma and a 
few other south-Indian texts describe the image of Indra in 
more or less identical terms, the god being two-armed, his 
hands carrying either kikii and aiikiikt, or, vajnt and 
(inJiiisa (or a nllotpala) : he has usually two eyes, hut some 
enjoin that he should l’,c shown as four-armed and three¬ 
eyed, the third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 

Some of the earliest representations of Sakra or Indra 
are to he found in the Buddhist relief compositions of 
dandJiara and IMathura. He and Brahma are the two 
acolytes of Buddha, and his iconography has some fixed 
character in these reliefs. His so-called ‘ basket-like 
head-dress is nothing but an alien adaptation of the kirJtu, 
and cajru is one of his constant emblems there. In the red 
sandstone relief from (Mathura illustrating the scene of the 
visit of Indra to Buddha residing in the Indrasrdaguha, 
the god is accompanied by his mount, the elephant Airavata. 
Some of the stone reliefs in the Paharpur basement illustrate 
a few of the Dikprilas, and one of them shows two-armed 
Indra standing, facing east, before his mount, holding an 
indistinct object (? a citrus) in his left hand, his right hand 
being in the varada pose ; he has a jewelled kintaniuknta on 

1 Brhatbumhitd, Ch. 57, v. 4‘2 : 3ukhh<catitrvi.sdno dviiio Mahendrasifa 
vajrapdnitcam | Tinjaglaldtcisamstham trtiyamapi locanam cihnarn li 
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bis bead vitb a balo behind it and tbe borizontally placed 
third eye on the forehead (K. N. Dikshit, Paharpur, p. 46, 
PI. XXYIId). The four-armed figure of Indra seated astride 
on the hack of his elephant from the Chidambaram temple 
has its front hands in the varada and abhaya poses, the back 
ones carrying the aiikusa and vujra (Rao, op. cit., A ol. IT, 
p. 520, PI. CL). 

Agni, the lord of the south-eastern quarter is not 
described in tlie Brhatsamhitd. The Visnudharinottara 
gives us an elaborate and characteristic description of the 
god, in which he is bearded, four-armed, four-tusked, three¬ 
eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by wind, having his consort Svrdia on 
his left lap, holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
(Bk. nr, Ch. 56, vv. 1-10). The Mahdbhdrata describes him 
as having seven red tongues isaptajihca), Avith smoke for his 
standard and head-geai‘, holding a flaming spear, riding on a 
chariot drawn by seven i-ed horses, the winds being the 
wheels of his chariot; the god has seven faces, a huge mouth, 
red neck, tawny eyes, bright gleaming hair and golden steed 
(Epic Myth(d<)(jy, p. 97 ; these descriptions of Agni 
are collected by Hopkins from the various sections of 
the Great Epic). The Agamas characterise the god 
as having four arms, three eyes, red jat/is, Avith the front 
hands shoAving varada and abhaya poses, the back ones hold¬ 
ing snik and sakti. The figure of Agni (of the mediaeval 
period) reproduced here (PL. XLY, Fig. 4) does not cor¬ 
respond to any of the descriptions just quoted. It shoAVS 
the pot-bellied two-armed god seated on the back of his 
mount (a ram or a goat) in the paryahkasana (so-called 
‘ European fashion ’) holding a rosary in his right hand and 
a Avater-A'essel in his left; he has beard, an angry stare, 
long Avaving flames emanating from his body, sacred thread 
and a few ornaments. The Paharpur basement figure of 
Agni of an earlier date shoAvs the two-armed god standing 
holding a rosary and a AA'ater-A essel in his two hands; flames 
issue forth from his sides, but his mount is not shown 
(K. N. Dikshit, ibid., p. 48, PL XXXII, Fig. b). The 
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figure of Agni from the Siva temple at Ivandiyur (Travaii- 
core) described and illustrated by Eao {ibid., p. 524, PI. CLII) 
is very interesting. The god has two goat-beads (according 
to some Puranic texts, Agni has a goat as bis mount) seven 
arms and three legs. It has some affinity with the Chidam¬ 
baram scidpture described as Agni by Rao; but in it the god 
stands in front of a bull {ibid., PI. CLIII, Fig. 2). It has, 
however, been pointed out by the present writer, that the 
Cbidaml)arani bgure may really represent Yajfiapurusa, one 
of the minor manifestations of Yisnu {J.I.S.O.A., Yol. XIY, 
pp. 4(3-7). 

Y'ama, tlie guardian of the south, is described in the 
Brhataatnhitd simplv as ‘ having a staff in his hand and 
riding on a buffalo ’ {dandl Yamo Diah 'niago ; Ch. 57, v. 57). 
The Visnndharmottara gives us an elaborate description of 
the four-aimed god seated on a buffalo Avith his consort 
Dhumrorna on his left lap, his right hands holding a stall 
and a sword and the left ones a trident with flames and a 
rosary, a face with flames issuing from it being shown on 
the top of the staff (it might thus stand for a hhatvdhga) ; 
Citragujita dressed as a Northerner {udlcijavem) holding a 
pen and a leaf in his hands on his right and the fierce- 
looking Krda (Time, the destroyer) holding a noose in his 
hand on his left are his characteristic attendants reminding 
us of the companions of Siirya, IvundT or Piiigala and DandT. 
Sculpture No. 39 on the south basement wall of the Paharpur 
temple has been identified by Dikshit as Yama. The two- 
armed god stands erect holding a long noose passing over 
his head with the ends hanging down ; a male and a female 
attendant stand on his either side, perhaps standing for 
Citragupta and Dhumrorna ; but his characteristic icono- 
graphic traits (staff in his hand and buffalo as his mount) 
are missing here. Besides, pd6T< (noose) is almost inv’aii- 
ably described in the texts as an emblem of A aruna. The 
Chidambaram figure of Yama illustrated by Rao (ibid., 
PI. CLII, Fig. 1) shoAvs the tAvo-armed god standing erect 
in front of his mount, his right hand holding a noose, the 
left one resting on a club. 
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Ninti, the lord of the south-west, is a Yedic deity like 
Yania, Agni and India, and is conceived there as a god 
of evil. The description of Yirupaksa, the lord of the 
Eaksas (Eaksodhipa), given in chapter 57 of Book III of 
the Visnndhannottara, has been taken by Hemadri as the 
characterisation of Xirrti. But Xirrti is described by the 
Puranakara in the same context as the wile of Yirupaksa 
(bhdryd ca tasya kartacyd decl Xinrtitustathd, Xinrtitq, 
should be Xirrti, the metre is corrupt), and A irupaksa is of 
a terrific nature; the author says that KSla (Time) is 
Yirupaksa, and Mrtyu (death) is Xinrti or X'irrti {Kdlo 
prohto Virupdkso Mrtyurhi Xinrtistathi). Sculptures show¬ 
ing Xirrti are extremely rare, and so the one from Ahobilam 
illustrated by Eao is very interesting. It shows the Dikplila 
riding on the shoulders of a man who seems to be carrying 
him forward, and he holds a staff in his right hand (ibid., 
p. 529, PI. CLIY, Fig. ’2). A lelief depicting Xirrti is in 
the collection of the Eajshahi Museum ; the god is shown 
here riding on the back of a man (namvdhana) and holds in 
his two hands a sword and a shield ; it hails from Xorth 
Bengal {DHB, Yol. I, p. 403). 

Yanina, the lord of the we.stern quarter, holds a pdm 
and rides a swan {hiDnmriidhuscu pukibhrd-Varunah ; 
Brhatsanihita, Ch. 57, v. 57). He is elaborately described in 
the Vhpjudharniidtaru (Bk. Ill, C'h. 52, vv. 1-21) where he is 
called ‘ the lord of Avaters’ (ydduslmpaii). According to it, 
the slightly pot-bellied god ikincitprulambujathura) rides a 
chariot drawn by seven swans, is four-armed (his right 
hands holding a lotus and a noose, and the left ones, a conch- 
shell and a jewel-box) ; his consort GaurT should sit on his 
left lap, and Gahga and Yamuna on their respective mounts 
should he shoAvn on his right and left. A'aruna and his con¬ 
sort Gaurl are respectively identified rvith Pradyumna 
(Kamadeva) and Eati, and the seven swans drawing his 
chariot stand for the seven seas of salt, milk, clarified 
butter, curdled milk, rice-gruel, sugarcane-juice and wine. 
This elaborate description is not substantiated by actual 
sculptures which usually show the two-armed god either 
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Standing or seated, not on a swan, but on a Makara. The 
beautiful figure ot standing two-armed Afiiruna illustrated 
here is a side-piece of the Eajarani temple of Bbuvanesvara. 
It shows the god standing in a very graceful pose, holding 
a looped noose by its end in his right hand, the left hand 
being in the varadamndra\ the jewelled head-gear, the ear- 
ornaments, the necklaces, the waist-girdle, the pearl 
Hajfiopaclta, etc., are all very tastefully displayed (PI. XLYI, 

Fig. 1). 

A ayu, the lord of the north-west in the Puranic 
list of Dikpalas, is described as the father of BliTma, the 
second Pandava, and of 'Hanuman, the monkey-god, res¬ 
pectively in the Mahuhhdratu and the Rdmdyana. The 
Vi'iniidharmottara (Ch. oN, vv. l-b; describes him as two- 
ai'iued, his two hands holding the two ends of the scarf worn 
by him, his garment being inflated by wind {cdijydpurita- 
rastra emphasising his swift motion), his mouth being open 
and his hair dishevelled (this also indicates his swift move¬ 
ment).* This description follows to a great extent the 
representation of the Zoroastrian wind-god, "Yata (OA A 0) 
on the coins of Kanisbka and Huvishka. Eao quotes 
several other characterisations of ^ ayu from such texts as 
Anisumadbhedagauia, Siiprabhedlgama, Ailparatnu, Pfirva- 
kdravdga)na and Rupainandana, all ot which, except the 
last, describe him as two-armed. According to the first of 
these texts he has a banner in his right hand and a staff in 
his left, and a ‘ lion throne ' ishnliisana) ; according to the 
second he holds a banner and an elephant-goad in his hands, 

1 Ihp Venkatesvara Press edition of this text is full of errors, and these 
liave been ics;"onsible for strange mistakes in the lendeiing of passages from its 
sections on Painting and Image-making by Kramnscdi. Thus, vyadhiidsya, in 

3 of Chaptei 53 of Book III .s tramslated by her as ‘ having a diseased 
lace But the word can be easily and conectly emended as ryddiiasya and 
lianslated into English as ‘ having lus mouth open Heinadri’s extracts from 
this section of Vi-^nudharmottara as they appear in Catiirvargacintamani, Tol. II, 
Part I {edited in tlie Bihl otheja Indica series of the Asiatic Society) are also 
\ery corrupt. Eiio's extracts about the descnption of Yayii fioin the Vi-piudJiar- 
mottara contain also strangi' errors; thus, kdsthapuntaca]:rasiu (should be 
emended as vdyydpuritavastrasvd> in lint 1 has no meaning. Again, there is no 
doubt that grhltavnkrUhhah in Imc four of the extiaet is to he tunended 
a s (frJilta vast rant ah . 
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and has a stag mount; the third lays down that he has 
a flag in the left (the right hand being in the varada pose) 
and a stag mount; the fourth endows him with an elephant- 
goad and a stag mount (the emblem in the other hand is not 
clearly mentioned). The Rupamand-ana describes the god 
ruling over the north-western quarter as four-armed, his 
four hands showing a caramudrd, a banner, a flag and a 
water-vessel; he rides on an antelope, his colour being 
green {Varam dhvajam patdJid ca hamandahikarairdadhat\ 
Mrgdrudho haritvarnah Pavano rdyiidikpatih). In early 
mediaeval temples of prominent cult gods, Vayu shown as 
riding on a stag and holding a flag in his hand occupies his 
allotted corner in the outer side of the structure. 

Much has been said about Kubera, the lord of the 
northern quarter in Chapter IX of this book. It will be of 
interest here to note some of his descriptions given in 
the mediaeval iconographic texts, quoted by Eao. The 
AmmnmdhJieda describes the god as two-armed, the 
hands being in the varada and ahhaija poses (a club also 
being shown in the left hand), having a sheep for his mount, 
attended by his consort and the two Nidhis, ,'^anliha and 
Padtna, in the form of two powerful spirits (hhutdkdram 
mahdhalam). The Siiprahheda lays stress on the terrific 
features of the two-armed god holding a club in one of his 
hands. The Ailparatna (or a work associated with it) 
characterises him as a friend of Kara (8iva), riding a chariot 
drawn by men, holding a mace in one of his hands, as pot¬ 
bellied and long-armed, accompanied by Astanidhis and 
(iidiyakas on all sides. The Purvakarana says that the god 
rides on a man, is accompanied by the two Xidhis, ^^ahkha 
and Padaia, and holds a club. The Rupaniandana describes 
in the first line of one couplet that the god is four-armed, 
the hands holding a club, a yiidhi, a citrus and a water- 
vessel; the last line of this verse is corrupt, for in it he is 
de.scrihed both as (jajarudhah (elephant-rider) and 
iiaravahanah (riding on a man). Tlie Vipuidharmottara 
description of this Pikplda has already been commented on 
earlier (sajira, p. 330), and it has been shown how it 
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partly reminds us of the Pancika and Hariti reliefs of 
Clandhara, the tundila (pot-bellied) feature of the earlier 
Yaksas is emphasised in this and some other texts, and a 
few other traits like the two fangs in his mouth, his bearded 
face, Eiddhi (the goddess of prosperity) seated on his left 
lap, etc. are added. 

Isana, the lord of the north-eastern quarter, is, as his 
name indicates, a particular aspect of Siva. The texts 
endow him generally with such iconographic features as 
jatdmnkuta, sceta yajtiopavlta (white sacred thread), three 
eyes, a silJa and a Jiapdla in his right and left hands, a bull 
mount, a tiger-skin garment, etc. All these are the 
characteristic traits of Siva. The Visnudhnrmottam de¬ 
scription of this Dikpala is, however, very interesting. In 
Chapters 55-58 of Book III of this text are described the 
images of Siva (Tsana, called also Gaurisarva in this context), 
Agni, Nirrti and Yayu, one after another, and it can be 
presumed that they are no other than the lords of the minor 
quarters in this juxtaposition (though the text does not ex¬ 
pressly define their character in this way). Gaurisarva 
(Sarva is one of the eight names of Siva) standing for 
Siva (Isana) is nothing but another name of Ardhanarlsvara- 
Siva, and the description in the text fully proves it. It will 
be presently noted in connection with the syncretistic icons, 
but it is curious that this conjoint aspect of Siva and Uma 
should stand for one of the Dikpfdas. 

Garuda 

It has already been shown in Chapter X of this book 
that Garuda or Garutman, the mount of Yisnu (in the 
Satvata list of the 39 incarnations of the god he appears as 
Yihahgama and Amrtaharana, the god s 9th and 18th 
Avatilras ; Amrtaharana may also stand for India, for he 
stole the nectar from the Xagas) was originally the Sun 
conceived as a bird. The Egvedic hymn (I. 164, 46) 
describes the celestial Garutman as endowed viith beautiful 
wings (divijah .sn siiparno (kiriitmun). Garuda s another 

07—ISil, B. 
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name is Tarksya in the epic and Pnranic literature ; the latter 
name, occurring twice in some late verses of the Rgveda (I- 89, 

() and X. 178, 1), denotes a horse. In many passages of 
the Great Epic, Garuda is formally identified with the 
Vedic Garutman, and is described as the brother of Aruna, 
the forerunner of Surya; in the developed mythology of 
the epic and Puranic period, he is the son of the sage 
Kasyapa and \dnata (one of his names is Yainateya), and 
i.s thus the half-brother of the Xagas, sons of Kasyapa by 
his other wife. Garuda's enmity with the Xagas is pro¬ 
verbial (he is called hhujagdri, panmgdkina, pannaga- 
hhojami, etc.), and the texts ascribe it to the ill-treatment 
of his mother by her co-wife and stepsons. The Mahd- 
hhdrata (Adiparva, Chs. 43-50) narrates the story of the 
stealing of Amrta or the nectar (Amrtaharana) by 
Garuda who undertook this task for the Xagas in 
order that they would release Yinata from Kadru’s 
bondage. While on his way to secure the nectar for his 
half-brothers, he lifted up an elephant named Supratika and 
a tortoise called Adbhavasu with his talons from the lake 
Alamba. He later ate up his two prizes, and proceeding 
to Indra’s capital vanquished the divine guards of the nectar 
and flew with it to the Xagas. Yinata was set free as 
stipulated, but the Xagas were deprived of Amrta which 
was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The tongues of 
the Xagas were cleft asunder, and remained so ever aftei*- 
wards, because tliey licked up the sharp-edged kusa 
grass on which the pot of ambrosia was placed by Garuda ; 
this is also the reason why the kusa grass is so sacred to 
the Hindus (for various other epic stories about the Sun- 
bird, refer to Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 21ff.). 

It will be of interest now to study the development of 
the Garuda motif in early Indian art, before its iconographic 
descriptions in the mediaeval texts are noted, and some 
mediaeval Garuda images are described. In the earliest 
period he is represented as a huge parrot-like bird with 
emphasis on some of his physical features. One such extant 
fiffure of Garuda is carved on. the inner side of the middle 
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architrave of the eastern gateway of Saiichi. Tlie entire 
relief composition here shows the animal world paying 
homage to Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidriima with 
^"ail■asana beneath it. In contains, along with animal figures 
in their natural form, such hybrid figures as lions with the 
heads of a dog or a bird (griffin). In its right corner is 
carved a big parrot-like bird with ear-rings and a bushy 
tuft by the side of a five-headed snake. Cfriinwedel correctly 
recognised in these two motifs, Garuda and Naga, and 
remarked, ‘ The native parrot type on the one hand and the 
west Asian griffin on the other, are the bases upon which 
modern iconography developed its Garuda.'' In the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garuda appears as a huge eagle 
decked with the same ear-ornaments, but the wings are 
treated more naturalistically. He is often depicted as 
carrying up to the sky a Naga and a Naginl either with his 
long beak, or his big talons. Early Buddhist texts contain 
stories which are connected with this exploit of Garuda {cf. 
the Bauddha drama of Xagananda ascribed to king firl 
Harsa).' The intermediate stage in the evolution of the 
hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these 
early forms can be traced with the help of Gupta coins. On 
most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda 
invariably appears in the form of a plumj) bird with beautiful 
wings, as the capital piece of a column (Garudadh\aja). 
Vincent Smith suggested that the Garuda of the standard 
was copied from the Roman eagle ; but Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this suggestion, and 
' the resemblance is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas 


1 Bnddhht Art^ p. 5i. Gnmw'eJel couaitiers tbe Sdiiehi motif as a purely 
Imiiau one, but observes at the same time that the wings here ‘ show ihe artificial 
forms of west-Asian art 

2 Grimwedel thinks that such Hellenistic cemposit ons of Gandhara as 
Garuda lifting up x^aga youths were direct copies wirh Budtlhist import of the 
•Rape of Ganymede’, a famous work of the Hellenistic sculptor Leochares; 
Ibid., pp. 109-10, Figs. 61, 62. The epic mythology about Garuda’s taking off 
Snpratlka and Vibliavasu, already noted, may have some connection with these 
Gandhara reliefs; it is significant that the myth occurs in the Adiparva, and it 
may be an interpolation. 
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were common objects in India.On the reverse side of 
Chandraf>npta II’s silver coins Garuda stands facing with 
outspread wdngs as a full-fledged bird, but on some varieties 
of his copper coins, he is endoAved with novel features. 
Thus on the Chatra type (Type No. II) of this Gupta king’s 
copper issues, he is shoAvn Avith outspread Avings and long 
human arms adorned with liracelets; on Types V, AT and 
Vn of the same issues, he is figured AA;ith outstretched 
wings, though Avithout human arms, holding a snake in his 
mouth (c/. his epithet pannagasana) The hybridity in 
the re])resentation of Garuda marked by Type No. II (copper 
coiiLs) noted above Avas not emphasised in the other silver 
and copper coins of this Gupta monarch and his successors, 
and it Avas left tor the regular iconographers of Brahmanical 
art to develop the tyj)e in the late Gupta and the mediaeval 
periods. An inscribed terracotta seal of Kumaragupta I 
found at Nalanda and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, emphasises in a very striking manner 
the hybridity of the motif. The plump bird stands facing 
on a sort of pedestal, but it has the face of a man 
(PI. XXATII, Fig. 1). 

Textual descriptions of the develojied motif may uoav 
he noted. The 3ntatranidhi and t^itparatna, as quoted by 
Eao, describe a tAvo-armed image of Garuda ; but the latter 
text also refers to another variety of Garutman Avhich is 
endoAved with eight arms, the hands holding such objects 
as a Avater-vessel, a mace, a conchshell, a discus, a sAA^ord 
and a snake, the feet of his rider Alsnu-Krsna resting on 
the two front hands; the tAvo-armed image of Garuda is 
designated as Tarksya in the i^ilparatna. The Agnipurdna 
(Ch. 4h, vv. 19-21) describes the images of Trailokyamohana 
and Tarksya as eight-armed, Avith cakra, khadga, musala 
and ahkusa in the right hands, and sahkha, sdrhga, gadd 
and pdsa in the left; LaksmI and Sarasvatl holding padma 

* J, Allan, op. cit,^ Introduction, p. LXX. 

2 Ibid., pp. 52 ff. and plates. On type I of the copper coins of Chandra- 
gupfca 11. Garuda is nimbate, and on Type V, he is placed on an altar; all tlws© 
features imply his divine cbai*acter. 
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aud cina respectively are to be placed on eitlier side of this 
type of image. The Vimudharmottum enjoins that Tarksya 
should have a nose like the beak of a bird, four arms, a face 
witli round eyes, the breast, knee and legs like those of a 
vulture, and two wings; his back hands should hold an 
umbrella and a jar full (of nectar), and his front hamK 
should be in the anjali pose. When lord Yisnn is riding 
on him, tlie hack hands of (laruda (or Tarksya, as he is 
named liere) instead of holding an umbrella and an ambrosia- 
]iot support the legs of his master ; he should be shown 
slightly pot-bellied {JdnciUninhodara) and should be decorated 
^^ith all ornaments (Book III, Ch. 54, vv. 1-9). It is 
curious that it is only according to the Silparutna descrip¬ 
tion of the eight-armed variety of Garuda that he holds a 
snake in one of his hands ; the drltatvanidhi, however, tells 
us that his head should be adorned with snakes (nifirdhul 
ca phanimanditah), and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is phaniphanahhrt (‘ holder of the hood'of a snake ’). 
The association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the 
epic and Purrinic myths, and is also illustrated in his earlier 
and mediaeval representations. 

The extant images of Garuda of the mediaeval period 
can be broadly divided into two classes,—one that shows him 
as ^Tsnu's mount, and the other where the bird-man serves 
as the capital of a column, or is placed in front of a 
Yaisnava shrine. In both, the mount and emblem of 
Yisnu is depicted as a round-eyed human being with the 
w ings of a bird and a beak-like nose, and sometimes legs 
with the claws of a bird ; he is usually two-armed, his hands 
being in the anjali pose. On some late mediaeval sculp¬ 
tures of Eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, the 
back hands suiiporting the legs of his lord or those of the 
divine couple, Laksml and Karayana. As the capital of a 
column he is sometimes depicted as Janiform, the whole 
figure (not face alone) being double-sided and facing 
opposite ways. Such figures are two-armed with the hands 
in the namaskdra miidra, the eyes and beak as in the other 
type described above, usual ornaments, elaborate wings, 
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the legs endowed with the claws of a bird, the hair arrangetl 
ill single coils standing on end on the head. Such a 
Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian Museum is 
illustrated here ; it is in hornblende schist, and is a mediaeval 
sculpture of Eastern India (PI. XXYI, Fig. 3). In the 
elaborate sculpture depicting Yisnu Yogasana in the collec¬ 
tion of the Mathura Museum (D. 37) Garuda is shown as 
a standing human being Avith just a suggestion of tiny wings 
behind his back, holding a srhall snake in his hand (cf. his 
epithet pJianiphanahhrt already noted). Yogel could not 
correctly identify the figure in his description of the relief 
{M.M.C., p. 10’2), but there is no doubt that it is a graceful 
representation of Ganida of the early mediaeval period with 
the least element of hybridity in it. The two images of 
Garuda illustrated by Eao (op. cit., AYl. I, p. 287, 
Pis. LXXXIY and LXXXY, Fig. 1) are interesting; the 
first of the two, carved on the front gable of Cave No. Ill 
at Badami, shoAvs the mythical bird-man Avith a flabby belly 
(cf. the textual description kincillamhodam) holding in his 
right hand a big snake and flying in the air. The other 
image from Palur, Travancore, is a 17th century AAwden 
sculpture, a sort of a ceiling piece used to be hung by means 
of a chain. It illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Yibhavasu and Supratika (the elephant and 
the tortoise) by Garuda, already commented on, for it holds 
the two in his hands. Tavo elaborately carAed panels in 
Cave No. lY at Badami represent the theft of the jar of 
ambrosia by Garuda, the episode being elaboi'ately described 
in the Astikaparvadhyaya of the Adiparva of the 
Mahdbhdnita.^ 


Nandin 

Nandin, NandTsvara or Adhikaranandin are some of 
tlie various names by AAhich Siva’s mount, the ‘ bull ’, 

1 Tlie.se panels have been fully de'.cribed by K. D. Baneijee in M.A.S.T., 
No. *25 (Basreliefs of Badami^ p. 4G, PI. XXIII. Tigs, (h) and (b); in pages 43*6, 
be narrates the whole story. 
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came to be described in epic and Pnranic texts. When 
these designations began to be attributed to him, he was 
conceived more as one of Siva’s attendants than as his 
mount, and unlike Garuda lie was usually fully anthropo- 
morphised though hybridity in his representation was not 
unknown. It has been suggested, in Chapter IV of this 
book, how the bull was originally the theriomorphic form 
of Siva, and how numismatic and literary data appear to 
support this suggestion (pp. 112, 129). Vrsabha was at 
first the attributive epithet of several of the Yedic divinities 
including Eudra, but it came to denote Siva specifically in 
the post-Yedic age. The idea about the bull being the 
mount of the god appears to have originated before the first 
century B.C. or first century A.D. ; the coins of UjjayinT 
and those of Wema Kadphises, noticed in Chapter IV, prove 
it (p. 117, PI. IX, Fig. 14). The process of anthropomor- 
phising the mount began, however, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was an accomplished fact by the 
Gupta period can be substantiated by Klilidasa's description 
of Nandin already noted (supra, p. 261). He is described 
there as keeping guard over the entrance-door to Siva s 
abode at Ivailasa Avith a golden staff resting against his left 
fore-arm, and silencing the Ganas Avith a finger of his right 
hand placed on his mouth (Kiimarasambhara, III, 41). 
A. reference to Xandin in the lesser epic is of interest, foi 
it describes him as having the general appearance of a 
monkey (vanararupam), but the body of a fierce dark broAvn 
short-armed poAverful dAvarf.' This description is evidently- 
based on the concept about him as one of the leaders of the 
SiA^aganas Avho, as has been proAiously shoAA’n, are endoAA'ed 
Avith faces of various animals in early Indian texts and art. 


» RamSyana, A'lII. 16. H- Nandi is described in this Sarga (v. 8) as, 

. 1;arala Ir^navihgalahl Vamano viUlo mump NancR hrasvahhujo haU. 

In verse 16 he is called rdnarar/i;>a; Ravana. not allowed by Nandi to proceed to 
Siva’s abode in Kailasa. laughs at him, and is cursed in turn by the trident¬ 
bearing Nandi, the second Sanikara (Dl/doin mnmavastahhya dvttiyamiva 
i^am'karah). 
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Plastic representations of the bull-faced Nandin of the early 
mediaeval period are not unknown. 

Rao cites three ditterent accounts about the origin of 
Adhikaranandin from siva-maMpuram, Lihgapuram and 
another unnamed text (op. cit., ^'ol. II, pp. 455-58). No 
reference is to be found there to his peculiar ungainly appear¬ 
ance, and he is primarily described as a human being having 
some iconographic traits of Siva. The Vimiidharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 73, TV. 15-7) describes Nandin as three-eyed, 
four-armed, wearing a tiger-skin garment, holding a trisfdn 
and a hhindipdla (a kind of javelin) in two of his hands, one 
of the (front) hands being placed on his head, the other 
being in the tarjjanlmudra. Another unnamed south-Indian 
text quoted by Rao characterises him as holding a battle- 
axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his front hands) 
being in the anjaUmudrd in the act of bowing to Lord Siva, 
his body being besmeared with ashes (this is the Pasupata 
practice), (his head) being brightened by crescent moon, 
Gahga and snail-shell-like jatds (Vibhmnam parahirn mrgmn 
karatale Ikiprananmnjtdhn hhasmoddhrditapdndurnm mH- 
kala-Gangakaparddoji'nlaxi). The male figure usually placed 
into the entrance-door of many Siva temples of Southern India 
corresponds to the second description, and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his 
Candrasekharamurti aspect; the difference lies in this that 
the front hands of the former are folded in obeisance, while 
those of the latter arc in the varada and the ahhaya poses. 
Rao rightly observes that ‘ the figure of Adhikaranandin is 
sometimes mistaken by the less informed persons for that 
of Siva ' {ibid., p. 455). But Nandin’s fully theriomorphic 
(bull) form was never discarded by the devout Saivas, for every 
Saiva shrine in India must have the figure of a bull squat¬ 
ting on a raised pedestal facing the entrance-door of the 
shrine, inside the main sanctum of which is almost invari¬ 
ably placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga. This 
explains the Matsiiapurdm description of Nandin as 
decavlksancdatparah, i.c., ‘ engaged in looking at the Deva 
(Siva) 
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Ayudhapunisas 

The phenomenal development of the practice of making 
images and worshipping them is interestingly indicated by 
the fact that even the attributes or weapons meant to be 
placed in the hands of the deities were personified and 
represented anthroponiorphically. Such representations came 
to he designated generally as the Ayudhapurusas, and it 
is worthy of note that this ieature was mostly associated 
with the icons of A'isnu. Calm and gadu in human form 
are found as early as tlie Gupta period ; kihWia and rarely 
padaui are also anthropomorpliised in the Visnuite reliefs of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. \'arious other emblems, such as vujm, kikti, danda, 
lhadga, paki, ahluh, trisfila, etc., are also personified in 
late iconogi-aphic texts, but they are seldom shown in 
human form. The earliest representation of an Ayudha- 
purusa, however, seems to go hack to the Indo-Scythic 
period. Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues as a 
man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, 
just in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand is placed over 
his head. Gardner describes this device as, ‘ Zeus laureate, 
seated to left, on throne; holds in left hand sceptre; right 
extended towards small Avinged female figure, Avho seems 
to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ {B.M.G., p. 70, 
PI. XVI. 9). In the introduction to his Catalogue (p. vii), 
the same author emphasises on this ‘ impersonation of the 
thunderholt’. But it is a fact that such a personification 
of vajru has not been found in later reliefs. Of the different 
Ahiisnava emblems usually represented in art, some are 
depicted as male and others as female, their gender being 
determined by that of the respective Avord denoting them. 
Thus, the Avord gadd being in feminine gender, its personi¬ 
fied form is shoAvn as a beautiful woman, kihkha being 
masculine, it is represented as a male figiu’e. Cahra and 
padma are in the neuter gender, and the texts enjoin that 
they should be shoAvn as eunuchs, but for all practical 
purposes they appear as male figures in late Gupta and 

68—1834 B. 
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mediaeval art. The texts also emphasise that weapons like 
saliti, ahhuia, paki, vajra, etc., should be personified on the 
basis of the above criterion ; but there is hardly any means 
of testing this textual injunction as they are seldom repre¬ 
sented in human form. Eao recognised in some of the 
accessory figures, shown in the Sesasayana relief at Deogarh, 
the Ayudhapurusas, Dhanus, Cakra, Sahklia, Gada and 
Khadga; the first and the fourth stand by the side of the 
central figure, the last three standing below in fighting 
attitude in front of the demons Aladliu and Kaitabha. The 
character of some of the accessory figures as Ayudhapurusas 
standing by the composite deity is usually determined by 
the showing of their real forms (a wheel, a mace, a conch- 
shell, etc.) either behind or on the head of the personifica¬ 
tions ; particular weapons or attributes are also sometimes 
placed in their hands. The mere presence of such emblems 
in the hands of the attendants of Yasudeva Yisnu, however, 
would not always mean that they are Ayudhapurusas. 
Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasanamurti of Visnu in the 
Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Eao, op. cit., 
Yol. I, p. 105, PI. XXYI), the god does not hold any of 
the attributes in his four hands ; but a conch-shell and a 
discus are carried by two small attendants who also hold a 
yak-tail in their other hands. These two figures have been 
wrongly described by Rao as Ayudhapurusas; but as they 
are female figures, and as Cakra- and Sankha-purusas are 
never shown thus, they are really the female companions 
of the god carrying for him tivo of his principal attributes. 
The Yisnu-cuA-ru, found at Sharishadaha (Twenty-four Per- 
ganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University, is a unique sculpture carved 
on both sides with the same device. It depicts a four¬ 
armed figure dancing on the shoulders of Garuda in the 
centre of a finely carved wheel; his front hands are beating- 
time over his head (or shown in one form of obeisance, 
namasMra), the back hands holding a cakra and a 
(jada. Garuda and these two emblems prove that the 
figure inside the wheel is no other than the Cakrapurim 
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who is partly endowed witli the character of Yisnu (of. 
human representations of Adhikaranandin already dis¬ 
cussed). This is evidently Sudarsana, the cakra par 
excellence of Yisnu (PI. XXYI, Fig. 4). Sudarsana-cakra 
is described in the ^ilparatna and other texts either as an 
eight- or sixteen-armed Yisnu placed inside a Sutkonacakra 
(two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc.) The Bengal sculpture is a neiv variety of 
Sudarsana, and Avas either set up as a main image in a 
subsidiary shrine in a Yaisnava temple, or it served as the 
capital piece of a column, like the Janiforhi Claruda on the 
top of a Garudadh\’aja noticed aboA’e. The Visnudhar- 
nwttara description of Cakrapurusa is different. It appears 
there as ‘ a male figure Avitli round eyes and a drooping belly; 
it is to carry a cauri, and is'to be adorned Avith various 
ornaments. It is also to be carAed in such a manner as to 
indicate that it is shoAving a desire to gaze upon Yisnu ; the 
left hand of the god should be made to rest upon the head 
of Cakrapurusa ’ (Bk. Ill, Ch. 85, aw. 13-4). 
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Syncretistic Icons 

It has been shonn briefly in Cliapter I of this book bon’ 
extant images belonging to various cults illustrate a feeling 
of rivalry and jealousy among their respective followers. 
One or two groups of such images have also been noticed in 
some of the chapters dealing with the cult icons, which 
belong to this category. Many are such Brahmanical Hindu 
images which emphasise this sectarian ill-feeling, and many 
are also the Vajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval 
period, which are blatant examples of morbid sectarianism. 
One among the numerous forms of Avalokitesvara or 
Lokesvara in the Vajrayana pantheon is known by the curious 
name of Hari-Hari-Hari-vahanodbhava Lokesvara; it depicts 
Padmapani-Avalokitesvara, the spiritual son of the Dhyani- 
Buddha Amitabha, riding on the shoulders of Yisnu (Hari) 
who has Garuda (Hari) as his mount, the divine bird-man 
again being mounted on the back of a lion (Hari). 
Advantage was thus taken of some of the various synonyms 
of the word hari by the sectarian iconographer in order to 
formulate such a type of icon in which the principal object 
of worship of the followers of one of the major Hindu cults 
was shown as a mere mount of a Buddhist divinity. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture. 
Attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement between the 
rival creeds were being made even from a very early period, 
when some of them had not come into being, and others that 
had originated were being systematised. The sentiment so 
beautifully expressed in the famous coiiplet of the DTrghatamas 
hymn (R.V., I, 164, 46) long before the evolution of these 
cults never lost its force in subsequent times, and it must have 
exercised its deep influence on many of the exclusive 
worshippers of subsequent times. The Kgvedic Rsi rightly 
emphasised that the sages call the one eternally existing 
principle (in this context the Sun god) in various ways 
(eham sat vipra hahudJia vadanti), and the names denoting 
this principle may be different, such as Indra, Agni, the 
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celestial sun-bird Garutman, Yama, Matarisva, etc. Many 
of the intellectuals among the followers of different cults, 
especially those with a liberal bent of mind, knew that the 
respective gods of their choice Avere but different aspects or 
names of the one absolute god who, by himself, A^as beyond 
the ken of speech and thought (aixthmanasagocarah). The 
spread of AYdantic teachings among tlie AA^orshippers of the 
various creeds was also not a little responsible for the growth 
of a liberal religious outlook. 

The general trend of the guidance given in the Smrti- 
sastras for the proper control and regulation of tlie lives of 
the sectarian Indians Avas also an important factor in 
encouraging this feeling among the different groups of these 
worshippers or upasakas. Approved Smrti AA’orks like some 
of the Dharmasastras of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods, and the Manu- and YajnacaR-ija-Smrtis did 
not adA'oeate the cause of any cult in particular. Ideas 
inculcated in some epic passages like those in the Bhagavad- 
(jltd (AGII. 21 ; IX. 23, etc.), though extolling the greatness of 
Ahasudeva-Krsna, in a Avay helped tlie gi’owtli of this mentality 
among the sectaries. Thus Avas deA’eloped among nunterons 
persons belonging to different sects, Avho also tolloAved the 
injunctions laid doAvn in the authoritative Smrti works, a 
liberal attitude towards matters of religious faith. Many of 
the.se persons of higlier order, usually belonging to the order 
of Brahmans knoAvn as Smartas, evolved a kind of Avorship 
described as Pancdijatana pujd in Avhich the principal deities 
of the fi\^e approA^ed Brahmanical Hindu cults AA'ere the objects 
of A^encration. The principal object of Avorship in it Avas 
usually in the form of an aniconic emblem AA'hich SAmboiised 
all the fi\'e cult deities. It Avill not be possible to fix definitely 
the period AA'hen this custom came into Amgue among the 
8martas, but clear archaeological evidence Avill be produced 
here, Avhich Avill show that syncretistic tendencies Avere at 
Avork from a fairly early date. But before this is done, it 
will be useful to mention briefly the characterisation of the 
Pancdijatana pujd as given by a distinguished and keenly 
observant Western scholar and Sanskritist of the nineteenth 
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century. Monier Williams describes the ceremony as he saw 
it being practised by some of the Hindus of Central and 
Southern India in this manner ; ‘ FiA’e stones or symbols 

believed to be permeated by the essences of the five chief 
deities are, (1) tfie black stone, representing Visnu; (2) the 
white stone representing Siva’s essence; (3) the red stone, 
representing Ganesa; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, 
representingX the wife of Siva; (5) the piece of ciystal 

representing the sun.All five symbols are 

placed on a round open metal dish, called Pancayatana, and 
are arranged in five different methods, according to the 
preference given to any one of the five deities at the time of 
worship ’ (ReUgioiis Thought and Life in India, pp. 411-12). 
It should be noted that the particular mode of placing in the 
centre the symbol of any one of the five cult deities in the 
Pancayatana arrangement (thus giving special importance to 
him or her) may indicate the cult affiliation of the Smarta 
worshipper. Thus, the tolerant mentality of these Smartas 
did not stand in their way of associating themselves to one or 
other of these cults. The Pancayatana pujd of the Smartas 
is also illustrated by many extant early and late mediaeval 
temples of India, in which the central shrine housing the 
principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines on the 
four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the 
four other deities. 

Another important contributory factor to the growth of 
cult-syncretism was the mental attitude of the early foreign 
immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kushanas and the Hunas. They were presumably less 
cultured than the Indians, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter, especially in matters of religion. 
But from the beginning they showed a proneness to pay equal 
homage to gods and goddesses of more than one creed. This 
eclectic tendency among them is very interestingly 
illustrated by the extant coins of these early alien rulers of 
India. The kings often used as devices on their coins the 
figures of deities belonging to different pantheons, and it can 
be presumed that they had some feelings of respect and 
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veneration for at least some of the originals of these devices. 
At first most of the deities were recruited from the Greek 
pantheon, and this was natural, for the Saka-Pahlavas 
succeeded the Greeks in the sovereignty over parts of Northefn 
and North-A\ estern India, and imitated many of their coin 
devices. P, Gardner, while commenting on the devices 
appearing on the coins of these alien kings, observes, ‘ When 
we reach the issues of king Maues, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures, a figure 
resembling Tyche, holding in one hand a patera, in the other 
a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still more 
outlandish figure of Azes’s coins.Another instance of 
syncretism is to be found on a coin-device of Azilises, successor 
of Azes. Whitehead, while describing it in the Punjab 
Museum CalaJogue (Vol. I, p. 136, PI. XIII, Fig. 336), 
draws our attention to the syncretic panoply of the deity 
and characterises it as ‘ a decidedly pantheistic type ’. The 
syncretism at first lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements (cf. the use of the word ‘ barbaro- 
Hellenic ’ by Gardner in the extract quoted above). A great 
part of the latter was undoubtedly Indian, though it is very 
difficult to sort it out. But from the time of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, in some of whose coins the 
Indian deity Siva has been recognised (in Chapter IV it has 
been conclusively shown by the present writer that Siva 
appears for the first time on some square copper coins of 
Maues), the Indian element came to predominate by stages. 
It has also been shown in Chapter IV that the great Kushan 
king Wema Kadphises was a votary of Siva, for it was this 
god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battleaxe, that 
were invariably present on his coins (in his Prakrt coin¬ 
legends he is almost always described as Mahisvara, i.e., 
Mahesvara, an exclusive worshipper of Siva). His 
successors, Kanishka and Huvishka, introduced the somewhat 
novel feature of the extremely ‘ varied reverse devices ’ on 
their coins, the deities there being recruited from such widely 


^ P. Gardner, B.3/.C., Introduction, p. Iviii. 
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divergent religious pantlioon as Zoroastrian, Brahmanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. Kanishka’s affiliation 
with Buddhism is sufficiently established by Chinese literary 
data, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, 
many scholars recognised his eclecticism in religious 
matters. But it can be proved with the help of some of the 
little known coins of Huvishka, that he paid his homage to 
more than one deity. Cunningham reproduced some copper 
coins of this king in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kushans (PI. XXII, Figs. 21-:2), on one. side of which he 
is shown standing in a suppliant attitude either before Nana 
or Uma (on a few of his coins Siva is once shown accompanied 
by Nana and at other time by Uma). It is in one of the coins 
of this very king that the first attempt at cult syncretism may 
be clearly recognised, and the device may be the earliest 
representation of the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (cf. supra, 
pp. 123-24). The device on the seal of the Hephtalite Huna 
chief has already been noticed and commented on by the 
present writer ; it stands for a syncretistic deity, combining in 
it Visnu, Siva and Mihira, two of the constituents being 
Hindu, the third Zoroastrian by name, but very probably 
Indian in the present set-up (cf. pp. 124-25, PI. XI, Fig. 2). 
Reference has already been made in Chapter XI to the 
introduction of the East Iranian Sun cult into India at a fairly 
early period, and here is a syncretistic figure containing in it 
the Indianised adaptation of the Iranian Mithra or Mihira. 
The period to which this intaglio belongs marks an age during 
which the three cults of A'^aisnava, Saiva and Saura had 
developed to a great extent. Side by side with the growth of 
the separatist tendencies evidenced by their formation and 
systematisation, a substratum of rapprochement and 
reconciliation was present. 

Such a syncretistic tendency is very interestingly 
illustrated by a fairly large number of mediaeval sculptures, 
one or two of wffiich have already been noticed in Chapter I 
of this book. The latter may again be mentioned and 
described, and many more of this nature may be utilised here 
for the purpose of emphasising this trait of Indian mind in 
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matters of religion. The Panoayatana pujd of the Smartas 
has just been mentioned, and its emblem used in more modern 
times, described. But a Pancdyatana Sivaliiiga, originally 
lound in a part of Bihar and now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, which is being illustrated here, characterises 
in a very interesting manner the religious belief of a mediaeval 
Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the order of the Smartas. 
It is inaccurately described in the Museum records as a 
Caturmukha Sivalihga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
(raiiapati, Yisnu, ParvatT and Surya on the four sides of the 
central Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise 
the five Brahmanical Hindu cults (PI. XLYI, Fig. 2; only 
Ganapati and Yisnu are shown in the reproduction). Several 
such sculptures are known to me, a comparison of which with 
many miniature shrines of the mediaeval period lying derelict 
in the river bank at Banaras will be fruitful. These tapering 
shrines of about 3' or 3P in height show niches on four 
sides, inside which are carved Uma-Mahesvara (Tima seated 
on the left lap of Siva), Yisnu, Surya and Ganapati. These 
may also be called another mode of symbolising the 
Pancdyatana worship of the Smartas. A very interesting 
stone plaque hailing from Kaveripakkam (Southern India) to 
which my attention was drawn by my friend, C. Sivarama- 
miirti of tlie Archaeological Department of India, may, be 
described and illustrated in this connection. It is of oblong 
size and it contains the somewhat indifferently carved figures 
of such Brahmanical Hindu divinities as Ganapati, Brahma, 
Narasiniha, Sivalihga (?), Yisnu and LaksmT (?), Uma- 
Mahesvara with Nandi below, the SrIvatsa-SrI symbol and 
Durga-Mahisamardinl. The sun appears to be absent in this 
medley of divinities, and thus this plaque cannot be described 
as the cult-emblem of a Smarta practising Pancdyatana pujd. 
But there can be no doubt that whosoever might have used it 
for his cult rituals in mediaeval times was actuated by a spirit 
of liberalism in which many of the cult deities and some of 
their aspects (c/. the Narasiniha aspect of Yisnu and the 
Mahisamardini aspect of Durga) along with even Brahma 
were simultaneously his objects of worship (PI. XLYII, 

Kr. 1). 

69—1834. B. 
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It will be of interest now to notice some of the mediaeval 
sculptures which in a very characteristic manner illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between, two, three or even 
four rival cults. The Hari-Haramurti (or Haryardha aspect 
of Siva to a Saiva) emphasises the reconciliation between the 
tw'o iDajor cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. One of the 
earliest stone reliefs representing this composite divinity is to 
be found at Badanii, and is illustrated here (PI. XLYI, 
Fig. 3). The four-armed god stands erect facing front, his 
back right and left hands holding a battle-axe with a snake 
entwined round it and a cohch-shell (the respective emblems 
of Siva and Visnu), his front right hand is broken, the front 
left being in the I'atihastu pose. , The clear line of demarcation 
between the left (fiari) and the right (Hara) halves is 
emphasised by the treatment of the crowm (the right part of 
it show's a jafaDiuknfa, Avhile the left part a kintamukuta), the 
two different ear-rings (a sarpa-kundala in the right ear, and 
a nakra- or makara-kiindala in the left ear), the already noted 
emblems in the back hands, and the presence of the bull-faced 
Nandi and ParvatT on the right, and that of the slightly pot¬ 
bellied dw'arlish Garuda and gracefully standing Laksml on the 
left. On the lower section of the panel are to be seen the dw'ar- 
fish figures of the Sivaganas, some dancing and others playing 
on musical instruments. A mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar (now in the collection of the Indian Museum) does not 
contain all these elaborate features, but the right and left 
parts of the combined image stand for Hara and Hari, and 
the Hara aspect is emphasised by the urdhalihga sign 
not ahvays jiresent in such images. In such composite 
icons, the left side is invariably assigned to Hari or Visnu. 
Visnu was Mohinl, the beautiful female form assumed by him 
wliile distributing nectar churned out of the ocean by the 
Devas and the Asuras to deprive the latter of their share of it 
by bewitching them with her beauty; Siva fell in love with 
this aspect of Visnu. Another very interesting composite 
sculpture from Bihar (now an exhibit in the Gupta Gallery 
of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum) shows 
the four-armed Hari-Hara in the centre, the back hands 
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carrying a trident and a conch-shell, and the front hands a 
skull-cup (?) and a discus; he bears the other usual features, 
and there are some attendants by his side. But what 
is unique in this sculpture is the presence of standing Buddha 
and Surya in the right and left sides of Hari-Hara. The 
iialos round the heads of Buddha and Surya (the former 
stands on a double-petalled lotus and the latter on his seven- 
horsed chariot driven by Aruna) and the separate sections of 
the pedestal allotted to them prove that they are no mere 
attendants hei’e, but^ are really cult objects for worship. 
Thus, this unique sculpture demonstrates in a striking 
manner not only the combination of Hindu deities of Siva, 
Visnu and Surya, but also that of Buddha with them 
(PL. XLAIII, Fig. 1). The direct association of the 
Bodhisattva Lokesvara (Padmapani, Avalokitesvara) with 
Brahmanical Hindu cult deities is further emphasised by two 
unique sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, both hailing from Eastern India. 
The beautifully carved brass figure of Siva-Lokesvara shows 
the composite two-armed ithyphallic god standing in the 
sainapadasthiinaka pose, on a double-petalled lotus, his right 
hand holding a kapdia and the left a trisfda; he is very spars^y 
ornamented, bears the tiny seated figure of the Dhyanl-Buddha 
Amitabha on the top of his jatdinnkuta, and has two standing 
male figures on his either side. The sir(dcukra with super¬ 
posed ‘ umbrellas the gracefully carved oblong prahhd with 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends, the small figures 
of the donors and an unidentifiable miniature figure on the 
top left corner of the prahM, the plain and simple triratha 
pedestal, and the delicate carving of the main figure and its 
two attendants endow the whole sculpture with a quality and 
character not usually met with in such hieratic sculptures. 
The sculj)ture hails from Barisal (East Bengal) and is a 
striking object of art of the early mediaeval period 
(PL. XLVI, Fig. 4). A fragmentary relief from Eastern 
India (only the head and upper part of the torso with multiple 
arms, some intact, others broken, are preserved), probably 
from Orissa, now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
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shows also in an interesting manner the combined representa- - 
tion of Surva and Lokesvara. The composite god appears 
to have been ten-armed, six of whose hands are gone ; of the 
remaining four hands, two right hold a noose (?) and a full- 
blossomed lotus flower by its stalk, the two left holding a 
similar full-blown lotus by its stalk and another indistinct 
object. The tiny figure of the Dhyrinf-Buddha Amitabha 
seated on the top of the raised coils of jathmuJiuta indicates the 
Lokesvara character of the god, while the full-blown lotuses 
held by his two parallel hands on either side in a manner 
in which they are shown in the hands of a North-Indian Sun- 
icon emphasise his solar nature; the lower portion of the god 
being gone, we cannot be sure Avhether there were boots in 
his legs or seven horses being driven by Aruna carved on the 
pedestal, and such other characteristics of a north-Indian 
Surya figure. The sculpture with its pointed torwR-prdhhiivaU 
can be dated in the late eleventh centurv or early twelfth 
century A.D. (PI. XLYIII, Pig. 3). 

Before some notice is taken of the other extant 
composite Hindu icons in which Mahayana Buddhist 
influence is clearly discernible, it will be useful to discuss the 
ifmiographic featui'es of some syncrctistic images where the 
constituent elements are all Brahmanical Hindu in character. 
Features of the Sun god are traceable in the representations 
of many of the cult deities. This is naively e.x])lained by the 
myth-maker by saying that from the ‘ parings ’ of the 
resplendent body of the Sun (the effidgent body of the god had 
to be trimmed by his father-in-law Visvakarma in order that 
his daughter Sarajna, the principal consort of Surya, could 
bear her husband’s company) many characteristic traits by 
wav of weapons, attributes, etc. were made for the other 
Brahmanical Hindu deities. The Gayatfl mantra itself is 
conceived by orthodox Brahmans as Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva, in the morning, midday and evening respectively, each 
of which deity shines resplendent within the flaming solar 
orb. The close connection of Surya with Yisnu, or Yisnu as 
Naravana, has already been commented on in Chapter X of 
this book. Images of Surya-Narayana hailing from 
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difterent parts of India are well known. But the composite 
icons combining in them the features of Surya and Siva are 
comparatively few. One such can be recognised in the 
description by Hiralal of a six-armed composite image found 
by him at Madhia in the old Panna State in Bundelkhand 
region. The figure holds in two of its left hands a trisiila, 
a padnia, the third hand being in the varcuki pose; one of the 
right hands is broken, the other two holding a lotus and a 
mi'p'diika (a deer symbolh Its legs are clad in shoes, and it 
is likely that the seven horses with their driver are present 
below (though this is not found in Hiralal’s description). 
The hoots on the legs and the two lotuses in the hands are 
unmistakable solar features, Avhile the trident and deer 
symbols indicate the Siva part of it. Bull carved in the left 
corner (evidently of the pedestal) and Garuda in the light 
corner may further emphasise that it combines in it along 
with Siva element, the element of Visnu. This figure is 
carved in the centre of the door (lintel) of a ruined temple, 
tigures of various other deities of the Hindu pantheon being 
carved in the other sections of the door; the central position 
assigned to it proves that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of the composite god.’ But a very unique 
syncretistic image in which Surya and Siva are the consti¬ 
tuents is in the collection of the Y. B. S. Museum, Eajshahi, 
which has been tentatively identified as ‘ IMarttanda- 
Bhairava ’ by K. C. Sarkar. It is a three-faced and ten¬ 
armed image of the 12th century A.D., found at Manda 
(Eajshahi), containing the usual accessories noticeable in a 
well-develoiied type of Surya figure of this part of India. Its 
central face is placid, the side ones being fierce; its front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the full-bloAvn lotuses in one 
pair are visible : the back hands, Avhich are preserved, carry, 
from the right side onwards, a khatveihga, a trisTda, a mkti, 

^ Hiralal's desciiption of this imajfe as well as other images of a some¬ 
what similar character found in the Bundelkhand region is evidently wrong. Ho 
referst to all of them, as Trimurtis, the constituent elements being described by him 
as Brahma, Yisnu and Siva. But they are really the combined forms of Surya, 
{riva and, Yisnu, the Brahma element being not shown there; for his article, 
if. 1918, p. 137, 
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a nilotpala, a datmru, and a sarpa, -flames issuing from its 
heads and shoulders (the Sivaite character of most of these 
emblems should be noted). The dhyuna-nmntra of a 
particular variety of Sun (Marttanda) appearing in the 
SaradatilaKatantra conforms to a great extent to its 
iconographic features, and the text says that such a variety 
of the Sun god is ‘ half ’ (a part) of Siva {BaUabMrddha)d 
A composite representation of Brahma and Surya can be 
recognised in the beautiful image of the 11th century A.D. 
acquired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the V. R. S. Museum. It is similar in many 
respects to the usual two-armed Surya figures of this period, 
but its notable difference from them lies in the fact that the 
number of its arms is six. Its natural hands hold the usual 
full-blown lotus flowers, while the four additional hands 
show caradamudra (with lotus mark on the palm), aksamdld, 
ahhayamiidra and lia)mndaJH. The Dhatrl aspect of the 
Sun god, the first in the list of the Dvadasadityas, as 
described in the Vih'akarmavatara sdi>tra, holds lotuses in 
its two natural hands, a lotus garland (or a fillet of lotus 
seeds) in its (back) right hand, and a water-vessel in its 
(back) left iDaksine pattskaii mala kuir cu)ne kainandaluh ! 
Padmahhyum sobhitakara sa Dhatrl prathama smrta). This 
North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 
Dhatrl aspect of the twelve Adityas, but the increased number 
of its hands, its solar features and i-osarv and water-vessel 
(two of the well-known emblems of Brahma) in two of its 
hands bring it in line with the grou])s of syncretistic icons 
being noticed here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, 
but Dhata or Yidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahma 
Prajapati, and both these characters appear to be symbolised 
in this interesting sculpture (PL. XLVII, Fig. 8). 

Clear connection of the individual members of the 
triad with the Sun god can be demonstrated by many more 
interesting image types of a composite character of the 
mediaeval period hailing from different parts of India. The 


I LH.Q., Vol VI, 1930, pp. 40.1-70 anO I’lato. 
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^lui'kuudcycipiiTQnd inv’okes Surya in this manner: 

Biabma s, Siva s and Visnu s bodies are the same as the 
body of the resplendent Sun whose real nature is three-fold 
indeed, may he be gracious ’ (Ch. 109, v. 71; Brdhml 
Mohesvan caiva Vaisnaci cuira te tanuh^ Tridho yasyci 
svanipantu Bhdnorhhdsvan prasTdatu). The Plthamantra of 
one aspect of Surya described in the >'^arad<atilahatantm 
means ‘ Adoration to Saura (an unusual way of calling 
Surya) who is the base of meditation, and who is one with 
Brahma, ^ isnu and Siva ; this mantra also emphasises the 
syncretic character of the W'orship of the Sun god/ The 
three-headed and eight-armed standing Surya in the 
Chidambaram temple illustrates this syncretism in an 
interesting manner. Its natural hands are in the ahhaya 
and varada poses, the rest holding a discus, a noose, a trident 
and a stone mason's chisel. It stands barefooted (it is 
a south-Tndian sculpture) on a pedestal on which are carved 
Aruna and seven horses and is attended by two of his 
consorts." A somewhat similar composition, but a seated 
one, is carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the Sun god in the south-eastern corner of Limboji Mata’s 
temple at Delmal (Northern Gujrat). Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right may be of Brahma, the one on the proper 
left, of Siva, the central face being that of Surya (Visnu or 
Stirya-Narayana); two hands (partially broken) hold two 
lotuses, the other hands, partly preserved, showing a trident, 
a triple-headed cobra, a water-vessel and varadamudrd. 
These emblems are peculiar to Surya, Siva and Brahma, the 
remaining two hands of the image, which are totally gone 
must have carried the emblems of Visnu. The figure is 
seated on Garuda below which are marked the swan and bull 

^ iS^aradatilakam, Chapter XIV, vv, 41-2 : Vadetpadarn c at ur thy ant am 
Brahmd-Visnu-Simtmakam \ Saurdya yognplthaya namah padamanantaram ,1 
Plfhamantro'yamdkhydto Dinesasija jagatpateh. In verse 7 of the same chapter 
a (.lescription is given of the BallabtiarJha variety of the Sun image, in W'hose 
hands arc to be placed such attributes as khatcdhga, padmas, cakra^ 4akti, pana^ 
t<rni (an elophant-goad, known also as aHln<a), aksamdld, and kapdla; we can 
easily recognise in this assortment many ot the emblems of the members of the 
Brahmanical triad, and those of Surya. 

- H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian God.i and Goddesfie^f p. ‘20d (Big. 144). 
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(not ‘ a seven'-headed horse ’ as alternatively suggested by 
Burgess), the respective vehicles of Brahma and Siva. 
Though the seven horses and their driver Aruna are not 
carved in the pedestal, the boots on the legs of the main 
figure, its prominent v^aist-girdle iavyaiiga) and the two 
lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess’s remarks about 
this interesting sculpture are worth-quoting:—‘ in one 
figure the four divinities, Visnu, Siva and Brahma, or the 
Trimurti—with Surya, appear blended; or shall we rather 
say it represents a Vaisnava Trimurti, with Surya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his rahana Garuda.’* There 
can be no doubt that syncretistic ideology was fully at work 
in the construction of this image. Another eight-armed 
seated image of this type is carved on the western side of the 
central Bhadra (structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo 
at Khajuraho. Some of its hands are broken, but the two 
full-blown lotuses, the trident, the rosary, the water-vessel, 
emblems of Surya, Siva and Brahma, are discernible, those 
of Visnu being lost. The god is seated in the vaddha- 
padmascnia with the mutilated figure of Aruna and three of 
the seven horses carved on the pedestal; his body is partially 
covered by a coat of mail." 

The Ardhanarlsvaramurti of Siva in a way symbolise 
the syncretic ideology, for they apparently emphasise the 
union of the principal cult deities of Saivism and Saktism. 
It is true that the ideological union of Siva and Sokti, the 
primaeval parents of the universe, has been delineated by 
many early and late texts, but that sometimes, though rarely, 
separatist tendencies lurked in the minds of exclusive 
worshippers of the two deities is also testified by literary data. 
Gopinath Eao relates a story alx)ut this Ardhanarlsvara 
form of Siva, which seems to suggest the presence of such a 
tendency. On one occasion the Devas and Rsis circumam- 


1 Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. lX,~~Architectural Antiqui¬ 
ties of Northern Gujraty pp. 88-9, Pis. LXIX and LXXI, 7. 

' 2 Stella Krainrisch, Hindu Temple, Yol. II, pj). 373-74, PL YI. Kramrisch 

says, ‘ Such an image is a support of a meditation on Sadasiva, and has its place 
of special importance on a temple of 8iva.’ 
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bulated Siva and Parvati at Kailasa (the abode of Siva), but 
the Esi Blirhgl being an exclusive worshipper of Siva went 
round the god of his choice alone, neglecting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton, and 
Bhrhgl was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which act of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also Parvatl’s honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrhgl would be compelled to pay homage 
to the goddess, while paying his respects to him. Thus 
originated this Ardhanarlsvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming the 
form of beetle he cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only.^ The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
(in the case of Bhrhgl of the story this was still present) 
according to the Puranic myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
Ardhanarlsvara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths came to be 
fabricated, and glyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods has been cited in Chapter V of 
this hook (supra, pp. 181-8-2). Two south-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here to illustrate 
this composite form, one from the Brhadlsvara Temple, 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram. The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining in a 
slight tribhahga pose on Nandi, his right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the back 
hand holds a trisfda, the front one being in the rnrada pose; 
the one hand of the Parvatl half holds a miotpala flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body are 


1 Bao, op. cit.. Vol. II. pp. 32-3.'23. B.-io ha? not given the source of this 
story, tmt he has rvidcntly taken it from one of the Pnranas, which has 
rxtoUed the creed of this god. 

70-1854, B. 
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different inasmuch as they are made to befit a male and a 
female (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 4). The composite god shown 
in Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
faces, eight arms, a big halo behind its three heads, and he 
stands in the samapddasthana'ka pose without NandT behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamdld, a khadga, a 
piikt, a darpana, the objects in tlie other hands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (PI. XXXIX, 
Fig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, ‘ In no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined do we meet with a description of 

Ardhanarlsvara which agrees with this image.' 

(op. elf , Vol. II, p. 33’J). The multiplicity of hands and 
faces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, saumya, and Uma aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwalior 
Museum sculptures (.si/pm., pp. 47b-77). But one thing 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the urdhalihga feature of the composite god is present, 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
Eastern India. 

isiva-Lokesvara, Surya-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Surya- 
Ruddha icons have been noticed earlier, which show syncretism 
between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. Varieties 
of multi-armed images of syncretistic type hailing from 
different parts of Eastern India, mainly Bengal, are known, in 
which A aisnava and IMahayana Buddhist elements have com¬ 
bined, the former being more prominent. 8uch images may 
be conveniently described as Visnu-Lokesvara, and such a one 
from Surohor in the district of Hinajpur (Bengal) may be 
noticed first. The four-armed god stands erect under a 
canopy of seven serpent-hoods, the gadd and cakra are placed 
on full-blown lotuses which are held by their stalks by the 
right and left hands of the god; tw^o Ayudhapurusas 
(identifiable as such on account of a tiny lotus and a conch- 
shell placed on nilotpalas held by their left hands) stand on 
either side of the god instead of the usual l^rl and Pusti. 
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A minkture figure of the DhyanT-Buddha Amitabha is 
placed just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the pancaratha pedestal below. The figure of 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also intnuhices some Saiva 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama ; 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century A.D. 
(PI. XLVIII, Fig. 4). Another very interesting image of 
this type in the same Museum (Exhibit Xo. GGl) originally 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, though similar to the above in some respects, has 
some differences. It belongs to the sub-variety of A^isnu 
image named Srldhara (according to the Aynipuram and 
RHpa))i(in(Juiiu), as the ccilira and yada are ])laced on full-blown 
lotuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, 
while the front right and front left hands hold a lotus-bud 
and a liny conch-sliell. The snake-lioods aiv absent, and 
there arc two tiny kneeling figures on the lowermost corners 
of the stele, whose identity is uncertain ; other iconogra])hic 
features (Dhyam-Buddha on the top and dancing l5iva on 
the bottom etc.) are the same as in the Surohor relief.’ 
It will be interesting to compare these two sculptures with 
some multi-armed images, generally in stone, which have 
been described by E. D. Banerjee as Lokesvara-A'isnu images 
(E.I.S.M.S., pp. 94-G, 1-25, PI. XXXATTI). The mucli- 
niutilated tAvelve-armed figure originally found in Lhiyasabad 
in the district of Alurshidabad (Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, shows the central deity 
standing erect between two plantain trees w itli several snake- 
hoods (probably seven, most of them are broken) spread 
behind his head (broken); some of the twelve hands are gone, 
but those which are preserved hold stalks of lotuses, on the 
double-petalled flowers of which are placed tiny figures of a 

^ X. G. Majninaar, ‘A New Type of Visuu fioia Xortli BeDgal Modern 
Itccieic. Ffbi-uaty, 1920; Aiipt-mUca to Annual Beport of V. R. Society, 1928-2'.), 
pp. 1*5-7 and plate. K. 0. Sarkar fcup; 4 ested that thih type veallv represented n 
Bodhisatlva : V. K. Soacty's Monoyraph, Xu. -I. pp, 18-2*3 and plate. But none 
o( them is correct; the figure really stands for a syncretistic image of Visnu- 
Lokes\ara or a \ i:>nu-yiva-Lokesvara. 
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(xaruda, a rat, a plouglishare, a conch-shell on the left, and 
a manuscript (?), a bull, a cup (?) etc. on the right. The 
figure has usual ornaments including the vanaynala or 
vaijayant^mdld of the Visnu images; one hand on either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu’s 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurusas. 
A ten-armed figure hailing from (Tarui, district Burdwan 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now in 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Amitabha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the anjali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara, a 
bird and varadamudrd (the others hold indistinct objects), 
while the left ones hold the tiny figures of a kurma, a 
hastin, a Garuda, a cakra and a Idiigala (the remaining left 
hand is broken). M. Ganguly identified this image as that 
of Avalokitesvara, and remarked that this form of the 
Mahayana god was very rare, and that brief reference to such 
twelve-armed Lokesvaras might Ix' found in Knrandanjnhn ; 
hut although he did not fail to notice some of its Ah’snuite 
features, he did not understand the real character of these 
images,’ The six-armed bronze figure from Sagardighi 
(Murshidabad, Bengal, and now in the same Calcutta 
Museum), appears to belong to this class of syncretistic 
images. It was described by Ganguly as Hrslkesa, a sub- 
variety of Visnu, on insufficient data. The god stands under 
a canopy of seven three-headed Nagas; the attributes of the 
image in its right hands arc a staff surmounted by an 
elephanr, a discus, the front hand being in the varadu pose 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculpturce hi the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
Museum, pp. 3'2-3, PI. "V II. R. D. niJitprioo r glitly ])oiiited out that * t*)i6 prcsPBCc 
of the Dhyaul-B'iidilha Ainil.lhlia over the lieaj of this fioore along with some of 
the emblems held in the hands proves the affinity of this class of images between 
Vaisnava images proper and Lokesvaras ’ tE.I.S.M.S.. p. 9.5i. 
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with the lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a conch-shell 
and a long staff surmounted by a Garuda are held by the lelr 
hands. The two attendant figures on the right and left are 
undoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purusas, for they bold lotiH 
flower with long stalks, on which are placed a lotus bud an J 
a. discus respectively ; a lotus is carved in the centre of the 
[)edestal, a figure ol Garuda being again carved on its left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th century 4.11., 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeograiiliy 
of a short inscription engraved on its back.^ The twenty- 
armed 4 isnu image in the ^ . R. S. IMuseum (Xo. 149‘2) 
lentatively named as Yisvarupa and described earlier in this 
I’ook (Chapter X, p. 42G, illustrated in PI. XXYI, Fig. 2) 
evinces also these syncretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general 
characteristics a])pear also to emphasise the blending of 
Brahmanical Hindu and Maliayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
their worshippers were making definite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the Avell-dcfined limits of sectarianism, Avbile 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 

Arising out of the topic of syncretistic icons and pailly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconograpliv on the one hand and Buddhist and Jaina 
iconography on the other, and a fcAv Avords about the latter 
topic may not be out of place in the end of this book. If a 
careful analysis is made of a good many of the images 
associated wdth the developed phases of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it can be shoAvn how they are close adaptations of 
Brahmanical Hindu cult icons. Griinw'edel, AApile speaking 
about the genesis of the ‘ rather superfluous creations of the 
northern schools of Buddhism , the Bcidhisattvas associated 
Avith the Mahayana schools, observes that with the spread 

I AI. Ganguly, op. cit., pp. l.H'Vin. PI. NXVI: Ganguly’s rlescription of 
this image is open to ci-.tj(.isiii. Paueijee's ohservation about such images (luoteil 
hi low explains their real character: ‘ This paiticiilar class of specimens, therefore, 
mdicates a hlemhng of the ohlcr Bhagavata class of A-ai?nava images and the 
Lokesvaras of the later Alahayana school of Buddhism ’ (op. at., p. 96). 
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of Buddhism, ‘ the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods.’ 
The Hmayana sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Visnu, 
Brahma, Narayana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. ‘ But with the 
Hahavana schools, vhilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature and 
myth by Avhich each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.’ Then he comments on the 
transference of the attributes of Indra or Sakra to Vajrapani, 
of those of Brahma to ManjusrT, of those of Yisnu to 
Avalokitesvara, of the attributes of Siva to ATrupaksa, one 
of the four Alaharajas or LokapFilas in the Mahayana 
])antheon.‘ A comparative study of many of the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Yajrayana Buddhist images Avill enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhvani-Bodlusiittva Avalokitesvara (Padmaiiani) liave been 
described in the Sadhancnnala. Their iconographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapani-Avalokitesvara appears to have been 
derived from A isnu, but there is no doubt that such aspects of 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, Nllakantha, Halfihala, Padma- 
narttesvarn, etc. Avere mere adaptations of Hiva. Tlie 
sddhanas describe Sirnhanada as nirhhusana (‘ Avithout any 
ornaments '), AA’earing a jat/i))iulaita and a tiger-skin, having 
three eyes and a trident entAvined by a Avhite snake 
(nitaphanivestitam tnirdam) by his side. These features 
are all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like his lion mount, lotus emblem, etc., there is no difficulty 
in recognising in him one of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmanical triad. The ideology behind Simhanada 


1 Buddhist A rtf pp. 182-83. 
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is explained in tlic dharanls in this way; he is the ‘ healer of 
diseases ’ (one of tlie traits of Siva is also this). The 
names and iconographie traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokitesvara mentioned above leave little donbt about their 
being the Mahayanist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Hernka, whose two-armed 
figures have been found in Eastern India, is usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with rajra and kapdla in his hands, 
a khatvdhga placed along the left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (mundamdld) on his breast; these fea¬ 
tures euphasise his Saiva association. Yamari, another 
fierce Vajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Kalarimurti of Siva described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the iconographie features of Yamari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy he 
was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Y"ama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a vcijra on its top, and a noose (pdsa) for his em¬ 
blems : like Siva be wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
ManjusrT might have had some concrete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background ; but his principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge {prajM), seems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Sarasvatl of the 
Hindu pantheon. The Saptasatika Hayagrlva, an emana¬ 
tion of Amitabha, and Jambbala, an emanation of Aksobhya, 
have their prototypes in Hindu Hayagrlva and Kubera. 
Hayagrlva, according to the Puranic mythology, was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom A’isnu assumed the form of 
a horse-headed man. The special cognisance of Saptaiiatika 
Hayagrlva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated with Aksobhya, 
is three-faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms ns 
well as the attributes placed in his hands clearly associate 
him with Ahsnu. The iconographie peculiarities of 
Jambhala distinctly connect him with Kubera-AAaisravana. 
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Like the latter lie is a god of vealth and prosperity, and like 
him he is pot-bellied, though the bag of treasure in his proto¬ 
type’s hand is replaced by a ninngoose vomiting jewels. 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jambhala repi’O- 
dnced here (PI. XLYII, Fig. -2) characteristically portrays 
his Kubera-like features, and his association with wealth is 
demonstrated by the carving of eight jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is seated 
in the ardhaparyahla pose. The number of the jars, eight, 
proves that they stand for Astanidhis (‘ eight treasures ’), 
one of the earliest representations of which in a different 
manner is found in the ‘ banyan capital ’ recovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-05). 
In the Brahmanical Hindu mythology, Kubera is associated 
with SrT or Laksml, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astanidhis ; in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Yasudhara (another 
name of Yasundhara, Bhumi or PrthivT, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate I'epresentations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern India, and one 
such figure of the mediaeval period is being reproduced here 
(PI. XLAHII, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that 
she is a proper consort of Jambhala ; she is seated like her 
lord in ardhapaniaiiha pose on a double-petalled lotus-seat, 
her right leg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show that 
she held by her right hand an car of corn (this object is 
present in well-preserved images of Yasudhara), emiihasising 
in this manner her association with plenty, as the cornu¬ 
copia in the hand of the Roman goddess Abundantia 
(Ardoch^o in its Kushan set-upi does in a similar manner.’ 

1 Instances are not unknown where Mahayana or Vajra.yana goddess 
concepts seem to liave influenced the iconography of some goddesses belonging to 
Hindu pantheon. Tara, a great object of veneration in the Hindu Tantnas, 
appears to have been a direct boirowal fioiii Buddhism. Vajrayogim’s iconographic 
traits clearly remind us of the lantrc godde-s Chinnaniasta held in great venera¬ 
tion by the ^aktas of Bengal (Chinnamasta uas one of the ten Mahavidyas 
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The Vajrayana goddess MaricI, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated Avith the Brahmanical Sun god 
on account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Like 
the god she rides on a chariot drawn, howcA^er, not by 
seA’en horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
figures shooting arroAVs. Unlike Surya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and AA’hen she has more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (she is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-varahanana-MaricI). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
for sows and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
Aci'v name MaricI shoAvs her solar association (Surya is 
iMaricTmali, i.e., ‘ one endowed Avith a large number of 
rays ’). 

In the hierarchy of the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts like Accra Dinakara, Uttard- 
dhydijana Sutra and Abhidhcina Gintdmani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,—JyotisT, Yimana- 
vasT, Bhavanapati and Yyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
Avhose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa and Yaksinl attendants of the twenty- 
four Tirtharnkaras, usually described as their Upasakas and 
►^asanadevatas. Besides these there are the sixteen Sruta- 
or Yidya-deA'Ts (the presiding deity of AAUich is Sarasvatl), 
the AstamMrkas, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginls, Sri 
or Laksmi, Ganesa, Ksetrapala and others. The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 


whose worship was pioniinont in Bengal). The fierce A'ajrayana deity 
Kairatma cleaiiv resembles Kali iii iier leonogiapliy. In late mediaeval t-ines, 
tbc Tantiic aspect of isakti ■woisbip seems to have atlopted much from the 
Mahayana-cum-Vawayami cult, and there much that ii. common betyyeen many 
of the deities associated both. 


71—1854 B. 
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and mediaeval Jainu art is also met with. The very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Xaigamesa, a 
general of Devaraja Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds ns either of the goat-headed Daksa- 
Prajaiiati, or the Chagavaktra (‘ goat-faced ’) companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of Karttikeya is IS’aigameya according to 
early and late lexicons. The Brahmanical Hindu origin of 
many of the Upasakas and Sasanadevatas of the Jinas can 
])e easily demonstrated. Thus Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanritha, the first Tlrthamkara, must have 
been derived from Siia, as his bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc., prove ; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing XandT, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid theriomorphic form. The name and 
iconography of Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jina Sitalanatha, show that he ivas a -Jaina adaptation of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad; he has four faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attrilmtes in his hands as a 
rosary, a citrus, a noose, a club, etc. Some of the attri¬ 
butes, it is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, yet 
the name, the number of faces, the lotus seat and the rosary 
are significant. Similarly, Is\-ara and Sanmukha Yaksa.s, 
the respective Upasakas of Sreyanisanatha and Yiinala- 
natha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
a.s.sociated with Siva and Bubrahmanya (Karttikeya) on the 
basis of their names, mounts, (‘inblems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of some other members of 
the Jaina pantheon is not sufficiently clear, though their 
names are taken from Brahmanical Hindu mythology. The 
iconography of Yaksas, Kumara, Garuda, Kubera and 
Yaruna, the respective T pasakas of Yasupujya, Santinatha, 
Mallinatha and Hunisubrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth in the list ot twenty-four Tirthamkaras, 
will prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
of the.se deities show partial similarity with their Brahmani¬ 
cal counterparts. As regards many of the Basanadevatas, 
their names alone may not always emirhasise their 
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Brahmanical association, tliongii in some cases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or KusmandinI, the Sasanadevata of Keminatha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedlia, comes 
under the latter grouji, and her iconographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
of tlieir own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories associated with her Hindu original. 
Ambika in Jaina iconographic ait rides a lion and holds in 
her four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus tlie Jaina opposite of Hurgii, 
one of whose early ajipellations is Ambika ; KusmandinI, 
another name of the -Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
been derived from an epithet of Durga, which is Ku.smandT 
or Jvu.smanda. Sometimes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptamati'kas in this context. Padmavatl, 
the Hasanadevata of tlu' twenty-third -Jina Parsvanritha, is 
like him associated with snakes, and there is little doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also Padmavatl or Padma. 
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(a) The mstallation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation (murtti-pratisthd). 1 give here a 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in the 
Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern : the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajha- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-w^estern, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the yuan da pa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kiisa grass; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd’ 
Sana (a kind of pedestal).^ 

^ In thruc verses just before it, the author refers to the different materials 
out of which the images are made, and the different results to be obtained by 
making and worshipping them: — 


A (jfih<nhal(ijLUfitda drimniuyl ninunuyl (ntJid inatitnd ' 

LolnhitUya f}nnu}nayl rsniivarni })U^tidd hharafi 
Jiajatamaijl llrttikan ptajuvivrddliim lawti tamramuyl ; 

Bhnldhham in malidntam ^<(1111 piatinidtliara Jingayn 
Sadkupahaiii pralimd pradhauapnruj^am kuJam ca ffhatuyuti ' 
Scab)iropahatii rogtiniipadrarCim’^ca ksayam kurutc 

The verses can be translated thus: ‘ Images made of v\ood or clay bring to 
(their worshippers) long life, fortune, strength and victory: those made of jewels are 
for the good of the people, and the golden ones bring prosperity. Images made 
of silver bring fame, \\hile those made of copper cause increase of population. (By 
worshipping) images or Sivalihgas made of stone, (one) obtains extensive plots of 
land. Those images from which nails come out obliquely (Utpala: ^ahkustinjacj- 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed wdth various 
kinds of waters; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plak^a^ 
asvattha, iidumbara, sirlsa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and nexf the w^ater from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and panca- 
gavya are mixed, should be poured; wdien the image is being 
bathed wuth the above and wuth scented w^ater in wdiich gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the east; during this ceremony, tiirya fa kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and ‘ punydha ’ 
C auspicious day ’j and Yeda un/ufn/.? should he uttered.^ The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant Aindra 
mantras {mantras associated w'ith the Vedic god Indra) in the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
Brahmanas should be honoured wuth handsome offerings or fees 
(daksind). The Brahman ii.e., the priest) should offer homa to 
fire with the mantra particular to the deity being enshrined. If 
during the performance of the homa, the fire becomes full of 
smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or the burning faggots 
emit frequent sparks, then it js not auspicious; it is also 
inauspicious, if the priest forgets hi>s )nantras, or. (the flames) 
rage backw^ards. After liaving l)athed the image and decked it 
with new'' clotli and ornaments and worshipped it with flow’ers and 
sandal paste, tlie priest should lay it dowm on a w^ell-spread bed. 
When the image has ‘ slept ' its full, it should be roused from 


Hirgutah hllaliih) <lo^iroy the chiLl' (Ltpaia: iintdldluthpinHsuin nuifahtnii) and 
(his) line; tiioso which have hoU*^ on them caiis(* calaiint\ and docav. 

Utpala a pa^^ago from Kasvapa, which is -nniiar to ihe last couplet: 

Ydud bcihluhatd sd lu pnuDidnaluldfia^im ' iltidn yu tu hahtido-^alan 

inatd I 

1 rhe following plant" jon^timte '^ntcatiyidhi a<<'uuluig to 1 tpala. 
jaynnii, iiviniti. jlvaputtl, pKnaniavd, ci'^uu'lidntd, ahhuifO^ Vi<rjmhh(tn iuahn' 
moda. sahadt'vl, prtrnako<d, sutiinin, ^uiha.'nvvinjri. hthsinanu. The pancayavtjas 
are cow-dimg, nrine of the row, milk, cuid and clanilcd butter. 

In perfoiming nitya (dailv) and miimitfika (occaMonah ptlja^i. the Tajaniana, 
after performing Cicamana, will think of Vi^nii after nttciing a particular mantra 
{Vistut'.'imiiiana) and then sa,\ : Om htutturijc snau.—kaiimiui punydJiam hhavaufo 
Irubantu (“In this attiori that should be done, yon kindly say that the day be 
auspicious ’) and the Brahmin prie>t should say ' Oni pinjydliam ') (‘ yes. let it be 
auspicious ’); this is ‘ punydhaedcana 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at a time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
flowers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-shell and 
trumpet, it should be carefully taken inside the sanctum from 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right (pradiiksinyena). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmanas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
Is stkapati explained by Utpala as vardhakl), enjoys bliss in this 
world and in heaven. Images of ATsnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, 
a Maga, a Basupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
^5akti', a Brahmana knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sakya 
race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different 'sectarian systems mentioned 
above. The installation of a god (i.c., its image) is recommended 
in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer-solstice and 
during certain particular positions of the planets and asterisms, 
and in days other than Tuesday and in a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration iadhivilsa) and installation ipratisthd) of images. 
In the SCivitra (klstra), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(Adhivdsana-sannivesayie sdvitre prthageva vista rat).'’ 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation cere¬ 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance is 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; m the preliminary consecra¬ 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and the Vedic 
homa is to be performed. But during the performance of the 
koma, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is being 
installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed in the 
individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly Vedic 
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and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as vaidiic vidhdna, while explaining the word sdmdnyam in the 
last verse (Sdmdnyamarisesam vaidikena vidhdnena). Then 
reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saiira Mstm in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated/ 
The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
i^nmurtti-pratisthd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayasirsa Pancardtra and several 
Puranas. The Saqikarsaiia-kdnda of the Hayasirsa Pancardtra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saiira-kdnda in this Pancaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthd and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of the image and 
the building of the temple. Haribhaktivildsa quotes from various 
texts like the Bhavisyapurdna, Matsyapurdna and the Hayasirsa 
Pancardtra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to 
the artists by the person who is enshrining an image (c/. the 
section on Silpiparitosanain in the 19th Vilasa).^ 

(b) Jlrnoddhara 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 

1 Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. The 
first is given above by me; the other is:— Athavd sdvitre savUurddityasya ye adliivd' 
sana-sayinivesane prthageva vistardt tacchdstre saure hhavata iti. 

- Tato Visnum samdnlya sudhautam sapanhntam ' 

Silpmarn piijayet pa'icdd vastrdlahkaranddihliih / 

(Bli avi'^yapurdna) 

Aniija hhgaynarccdm td hlpinah pujayedhudhah \ 
Vastrdhharanaratnauca ye ca tatparicdraldh j 
Ksamadhvamiti tan hruydt yajamdno kyat ah param ' 

{Matsyapu rdna) 

Pujayitvd tu pratimdm inlpinarti to<^ayet tatah ] 
Crandhapu.^pddihhin'iprarn tosayed kataladibhih ' 

Sartre' tha karmminastasydstasmin kale prthak prthak j 
K/^amdpayifa tan sort van priyapra^nena sarvvathd j| 

{Haya.^jrm Pancaratra) 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jlrnoddhara, though associated with Buddhism, has 
been recorded in the steatite casket discovered at Shinkot in 
Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establishment or 
consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddha in the reign of 
Afaharaja Alinadra (Menander), the donor being a person named 
Yiyakamitra, the apraca-raja (/ one who has no king as his 
adversary ’). The later portion of the record also refers to the 
establishment of the corporeal relic of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
but by a person named Yijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Yiyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaisakha of the 5th regnal year. This subsequent epigraph 
records—'' This corporeal relic having been broken is not held in 
worship with zeal. It is decaying in course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (and) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
been cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Yaiiaklia, this has been established by 
Yijayamitra, who has no king as his adversary.” ^ Thus, there 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of jirnoddhara. H. Thsang 
says that in recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to 
the water, and burned what remained. A few months afterwards 
Purnavarma, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
night it became above ten feet high. This king then built round 

^ Ime 6arira palugn-hhudinao na salare atnta \ sa nkalad(r)ena 

&adhro na pirndoyalxeyi pifrin gTinayat{r]i ! tasa ye patre apomua | Va^mye 
pamramaye 41 Vc'^{r)akhir)(isa masasa diva^u^-paincavi^i nuyr iyo praKnilhai lii) )e 
Vijayauiitrena apracaraiena Bhn(j{ r)avntu .<ak}}nuni<ia '^(imasa{)n)bndh(isa <arira ] 

—Epifftaphia Indiea, Vol. XXIV, p. 7. The Kharostlu record was edited 
by N. G. Majiimdar {ihid., pp 1-8), who, him ever, did not notice this aspcc-t of 
the epigraph. 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high ” (Watters, On Yuan Cluvany, Vol. II, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. The 
sild~prdkdra was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Aiwa Kurahgi 
l)y name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Purnavarma did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), sucis (joining pieces) and usmsas (coping stones), all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the w^all, using new^ 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements; 
there are clear structural indications wliich fully iii’ove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Yol. IT, pp. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaunsat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanadevi, the 
queen of the Haihaya King Grayakarnadeva, during the reign of 
her son Narasirahadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.^ 
E. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow^ sandstone, inscribed with letters 
datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular temple, that 
‘ before the Imilding of the circular temple io the 10th century 
A.D., another structure existed on this spot.’ Banerjee thinks it 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the top of 
the hill, on which the circular temple stands, was erected in the 
Kushan period, and it enshrined the standing uninscribed images 
of brittle reddish sandstone." 


1 Cunningham, A,S.R,, \o\. IX, p];, 11, 73. Cimnmgham says, ’‘the old 
circular wall, ^vith its inscribed statues, belonged to the 10th century and the 
cloister with its roof was the work of Queen Alhanadevi in the 12tli centmy.” 

2 R. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripnri ami their Monuments 
{M.A.S.L, No. 23), pp. 69-70. 
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The last few verses of the Prathndmdnalaksanam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B. Part II, 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Eajshahi Museums 
has convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when tliey were partially damaged. The 3ilparat)ia tells 
us that ‘‘ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never be 
discarded; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nizie ijava portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. If its 
fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repairing) them/’ ^ 

(c) The Ideology behind the Hindu Images 

It has been shown in Chapter 111 (p. 81) of this book that 
the images used b}* the Hindu worshippers in their religious rites 
symbolised in a wa\ their concept about a god or his various 
asjiects, and these cult objects were primarily nothing but the 
consecrated syniliols of the divinities. The Pancaratrins, it i.'^ 
true, conceived them as the very auspicious bodies (ilSrT'vigraJias) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even they 
also were fully aware of this character of the icons. The Area 
(divine image for worship) was to them one such manifestation, 
and the devout Bhagavatas considered the duly consecrated 
images of their god as so many of his Avataras (incarnatory 
forms). There are many texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Vimiudhannottara can be regarded as one such representative 

' sUi^aratna. Pait 11. y. 206 •— 

Dose Jaghutare himham naivu tyatyam ladacana \ 

Bahuccliede liaraccliede pddaccliede tathaiva ca i| 

Tathaiva sphutite hliinne yasmin iiavayave gate ] 

VairUpyam jdyate yasya tat tyajyam prdya'io hliavtt | 

A uglily (idi parkchede handhanam sa s'gate biidhaih | 
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text. The observations often made by the Puranakara after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts may be (]uoted from this text by way 
of illustrating this point, but a few alone connected wdth the 
icons of the Brahmanical triad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahma’s image is delineated in Book III, 
Chapter 46 of this Parana. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the four Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rqceda, the 
Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda and the Atharvaveda: his arms are 
taken to symbolise the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from wlijch 
spring all the movable and immovable beings, and the rosary in 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time fivala); his skin 
garment (he wears the hide of a l)lack antelope) symbolises 
sacrifice. The seven swans drawing his chariot (Brahma is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, sapiahamse rathe sthifah) stand for the seven worlds,— 
bhuh, hJuivah, svar, viaJiah, jana, tapa^^, and satya (Bk. Tlf, 
Ch. 46, vv. 8-13). The transformation (rilrti) of the whole 
universe is idealised by the concrete form of lord Visnu, the 
KanstubJia jewel on whose lireast is nothing but knowledge 
(jminxi), the vanamdlCi (the long garland hanging down from his 
neck) is the principle which binds the whole universe; his 
garment stands for avidya (ignorance, illusion encompassing the 
world), and his mount Garuda of ({uick and powerful motion is 
to be known as mind present in all rational beings (Manastn 
Garuda jncyah sarvabhiitahrlragam). His eight arms stand for 
four major and four minor quarters, and his four faces (this is an 
evident allusion to the four-faced Caturmurti of the god, which 
illustrates the concept of the unified primary Yyuhas) typify 
knowledge (jhdna), strength (bala), sovereignty (aisvarya) and 
power (saTxti). The discus and the mace in the two hands 
assignable to Vasudeva symbolise Piuusa and Prakrti, the 
ploughshare and pestle in the Sainkarsana hands indicate Time 
and Death, the bow and arrow in the Pradyumna hands 
symbolise Yogic fire with which the Yogins hit their supreme 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniiniddha 
hands the latter represents the cover of ajndna (lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, wdiile the 
former stands for renunciation (vairdgya) which severs all ties. 
The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 
manner “ the form of that formless (Being) with which the 
highest and the most x>i*e-eminent of the universe covers the whole 

of it and also supports it ” (. riipam sarvajaganniaijasya, 

Evam sarlrem jagatsamagram bibhartti devah jagatpradhdiiah; 
Bk. Ill, Ch, 47, vv. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojata, 
A'^amadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana represent the five gross 
elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahadeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Umavaktra (northern) and 
Sadasiva (the fifth face on the top known also as Tsana). The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahadeva are the sun, 

the moon and the fire.His ten arms, two being 

allotted to each face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities; thus the club and the citrus iindtiilufiga) in the hands 
allotted to Bhairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(p(iraindnavah) which are the ‘ seed ’ of the whole world. The 
shield and trident m the hands allotted to Xandivaktra face (that 
behind the Mahadeva, the eastern or the central face) symbolise 
the unmanifest and manifest (matter—here the text is corrupt): 
the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umavaktra (the northern, 
f-e., the face on the left of the central Mahadeva face) symbolise 
pure knowledge and renunciation (Adarmm virmalayn jyldmnn 
vairdgyayyi ca taihotpahiyii). Tlie matted locks on the head of 
Mahadeva represent the Brahmans, the ci'escent on tlie forehead 
of the god is known as aisvarya (divine essence): A'asuki (the 
snake) indUaites divine anger which deslroAs the three worlds. 
The large and spotted tiger-skin (which is worn by 8iva) is 
Desire (which is also extensive and variegated), and the bull 
(Siva's mount) is the Divine Dharma having four feet (Vrsolii 
bhagavCui Dharyyiascatnspdddh prahlrttitah). Prakrti wiiu'h 
brings forth the universe is all white and Mahesvara’s colour is 
likewise all white (Bk. HI, Ch, 48, vv. 1-19). In most of the 
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subsequent chapterof tliis section of the Visnudharmotfara, the 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities arc 
almost invariably accompanied by references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puranakax'a thus ]a>s 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not what it 
appears to be, but is something beyond it. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally that verses 4-8 ot‘ 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed in connecuon 
with Siva image and its ideology, supply us interesting and autho¬ 
ritative data in support of the true interpretation of the so-called 
Trimurti of Elephanta suggested in Chapter XI (pp. 476-77) 
of this book. The east-facing Mahadeva-face is the placid central 
face of the Elephanta sculpture, fur the temple faces east and the 
south-facing Bhairava-face is the terrific face to the right of thi^ 
central face; the west-facing Bull-face (Nandivaktra, and Nandi 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-face, but as it 
is a relievo-sculpture it is invisible. But the nortJiern face, /.e>, 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-face is described in 
the text as Umavaktra and thus its real character is definitelv 
settled. The fifth face ii.e., the Isatia- or Saddsiva-face) which 
symbolises vyonia or dAv/sb, was to lia\e been placed on tlie top, 
but as the Rilptunandana informs us that it camiot be seen even 
by tlie yogis iPancanunn ra tathc^sdniun yoyinauiapyagocurdniK 

id) Pitrdnic Deities in Vedic Texts 

In connection with the descriptions of the cult-icons in tlit' 
last tour chapters of this l)ook, ]*elerence lias often been made to 
the problem of the fii'st ap])earance of the individual cult-deities in 
\>dic or Bralnnanical bterntun^ The gods and goddesses win^se 
images were made and worshipped hy different sectarian groups of 
people were mostly epic- and Pnranic m cliaracter, though in the 
growth and development of the concepts of some of them, ATnlic- 
BrMimanic elements had played an important part. But it will 
be futile to seek for any and every one of these developed god- 
concepts in the early Vedic or for the matter of that even in late 
Vedic literature. Sometimes the name of a Puranic deity may 
be identical with that of a Vedic one, Imt this similarity in name 
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will not mean that they were originally identical in character. This 
can be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 
two Puranic deities, (janajiati and Isidhipati, the former denoting 
the elephant-headed deity Ganesa and the latter, Ivubera, the 
lord of the Yaksas and treasures. The name Ganapati occurs in 
the ilgveda (II. 2, ’23), but it does not certainly mean in this 
context tlie Puranic god Ganesa. It has been briefly mentioned 
earlier (p. 356) tliat Vedic Ganapati denoted Brahmanaspati; in 
this context he was the leader of the groups of the JDevas and 
similar other beings belonging to his own order (Gandndm diva- 
digandndm mmhandhinam Ganapatim svlydndm patim; Sa}anan 
Brahmanaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn as 
‘ Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniscients’ {Gandndm Ganapatnn Kacim Kavind}ti\ Sayana 
explains Kavlndm as kranta-darsindm). Nidhipati does not 
occur in this early Yedic passage, but it occurs probably for the 
first time in the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd of the 3ukhi Yajurveda 
school, along with the Ganapati of the Bgvedic passage. The 
whole extract (1.5. 23, 19) reads: Gandndm tvd Ganapatim 
havdmahc priydndni tvd priyapatim havdmahe nidhindm tva 
nidkipatim havdmahc vaso mama 1 Ahamajdni garbhadamd 
tvamajdsi garbhudhanh But the context in which this invoca¬ 
tion occurs shows that all these three epithets ganapati, priijapati 
and nidhipati are addressed to the horse killed in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 
horse under cover. The Maitrayanlya Samhitd of the Krsna 
Yajurveda school not only quotes the identical passage, but also 
adds a few words wPich show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the Asvamedha sacrifice w^as desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 
the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 
her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Ganapati 
and Nidhipati of the Yedic texts even the slightest reference to 
the Puranic gods Ganesa and Ivubera. 

In at least one late Samhita text, how^ever, mention is made 
of some of Puranic deities and tlieir gdyatrl-mantras. The 
MaitrdyanJya Samhitd introduces the Satarudriya text with an 
invocation of Sarva ( ‘ arrow^-wlelder one of the names of Kudra) 
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and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gdyatri-mantras of 
Purusa-Mahadeva (Kudraj, Girisuta (‘ the daughter of the 
mountain ’—^Gauri), Kumara-Karttikeya (Skanda), Karata(?)- 
Hastimukha (Danti, he., Ganesa with the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha-Padmasana (Brahma), Kesava-Narayana (Visnu), 
Bhaskara-Prabhakara (Bhanu—Sun god', Somaraja-Maharaja 
(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaisvanara (Vahni—Fire god), 
Tyajapa (? Japa)—Mahajapa (Dhyana), Paramatma-Vainateya 
(Srsti). In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmanical triad of the Puranic times and 
those of Siva’s consort and their two sons Karttikeya and 
Ganesa, but also the names of Surva, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatman, the 
Supreme Souh^ We do not fail to find even some iconographic 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, viz., Ganapati 
(described here as kanJta, i.e., ‘ one with the cheek of an 
elephant,’ hastimukha, ‘ one having the face of an elephant’ ), 
and dantl, * one with tusks and Brahma (described here as 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and Padmasana, seated on a lotus. 
But there can be no doubt that this section at least of the 
Saynhitd is very late on account of its containing these gdyatrh 
mantras which bring it in line with the tenth Prapatliaka of the 
Taittiriya Aninyalca. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the Taittiriya Samhitd and the Vdjasa)iey'i Sanihitd wliich 
also contain the Satarudriya passage do not contain this introduc¬ 
tory portion. The first Anuvaka of the Tenth Prapathaka of 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanisadic texts gives us the gdyatri-mantras of Purusa- 
Sahasraksa-Mahadeva-Eudra, Purusa-Mahadeva-Eudra, Purusa- 


' My attention ^vas drawn m thw ])a^ba^c by Gannnatli Sastr; 
ol the San^kiit College, Calcutta. A tew e5:tracts may be quoted from thw 
introductory passage: Devatidm ca uindm cdfiurdhdm ca purva}am\ Malwdevain 
fsfihasrah^am Sivamdvdhaydmyaliam ' Tat-Puni^dya vidmalie Mahddevcija dhlmahi \ 
Tan-no Piidrah pracodayat ’ Tad-Gdhgaucyaija vidmahe Girisutaya dhlmahi | 
Tan-no Gann pratodaydt Tat-Kumdraya vidmahe Kdrftiheydya dhlmahi | Tan- 
nah Skandah pra(odaydt Tat-lardUlya (This should be Kaiatdya meaning ‘ one 
having the cheek of an elei.hant } vidmahe hafitimnlhdya dhlmahi j Tan~no Dantl 
pracodaydt j; Tao-Catiirmukhdya vidmahe Padmdsandya dhlmahi [ Tan-no Brahma 
pracodaydt Tat-Kesavdya ridmahc Ndrdyandya dhlmahi | Tan-no Vipiuh 

pracodaydt j! 
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Vakratunda-Danti (Ganesa with liis siuuous elephant-trank), 
Puriisa-Cakratunda-—Xandl (perhaps the bull-form of Siva), 
ihirusa-iMahasena-Sanjiiukha (Kuinara-Ivarttikeya), Purusa- 
Suvarnapaksa-Garuda, ^'edatmana-Hiranyagarbha-Brahma, 

Xarayana-Vasudeva-Visnu, X^ajranakha-Tiksnadanistra-lSarasimha, 
Bhaskara-^Mahadyutikara-Aditya, A'aisvanara-Lalola-Agni, and 
Katyayana (i)—Ivanyakumari-Biirgi (X. 1, 5-7j. In the 16th 
section of the same Anuvaka occurs this three-line verse which 
coatains the names of all these 12 deities whose (jnijatris have been 
recited :— 

Rudro Riidra^ca Dantisca Am/di/i Sa}uniil\]ia era ca\ 

Gar lido Brah}iia-]d,piusc(i Xarasiinliastliaiva ca^ 

Adityo\fni>Xa Diirfjiscu l.'tronrna dviukL'id}ubJiasi\\ 

If we compare these two lists, one froin the Maitrdijanlija 
Samhitd and the other from the Taittiruja Araaijaka, we find much 
that is common to both. But the Aranvaka text leaves out more 
abstract entities like Dhydna and ParamdUnd, and even a 
concrete one like Caiidra, and brings m new concrete ones like 
Xandl, Garuda and Xarasiiuha, changes some epithets and counts 
Mahadeva-Eudra twice; thus, Ha^stimiiklia is replaced by 
Vakratauda, Kumara-Karttikeya-Skanda by Purusa-Mahaseiui- 
Sanmukha, Caturmukha-Padmasana-Bralima by A^edatmana 
(should it be A^edaiiana?)—Hiranyagarblia-Brahma (a?), Kesava- 
(Narayana-Visnu) b\' Xarayaiia-A asudeva-A isnu, Bhaskara- 
Prabhakara-Bhanu b\ Bhaskara-AIahadyutikara-Adit}'a, etc. 
Another feature of the Jninyaka text is that more 
iconographic traits are incorporated here in the descriptive epithets 
of these deities. The Mahdndrayana Upanisad, much 
later in point of date than the two texts mentioned above, 
not only contains almost everything of this nature found m 
the Taittirjya Aninyaka, but has also some additional ma}ttras like 
those of Mahadurga, Bhagavati, Gaurl, Surya, Bhanu, etc., which 
are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Alahadurga, 
Bhagavati and Gaurl are epithets of Burgl, and Surya, Bhanu, etc., 
of Aditya, etc.). The iconograpliy of many of these concrete god- 
concepts is also much developed in this late text i Malidndrdyana 
Upanipid, lY. 1-18). The picture that is presented in these late 
A^edic texts, however, leaves little doubt that the religious outlook 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans • 
formation, and the Laukika Devatas (of, Patahjali’s statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 
had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones. 
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5T5U' 5 r^'W^T'T ll?V|| 

snrir ^unf^ruft^ i 

ift^T qfwfifgufu: ii?Mi 

'h'Jil'^ ST^ ^IT ^UUTFI'T I 

5TrMt^T5%5I?^ ^ 11 ? 11 

I *1H I f%5rf%UT^ 'j) -§• I 

^fT^Prs# =? TKt ^ ll?^ll 

^51 ^"Verf TJ T^T^T ^ TRt I 

SiliiRiiGii^il’iI: 'titi®^I: I 

H =5rg#MUur^^?iRc%^s^^c55pLq^^; 11 ? ^ 11 
^r«Ur^«I>TT»fpTfI^^^ ^rsrw: I 
HT^MUTUmf^^^ ^RUr RT IRoii 

^31^# 'Tf<'TT^?-N^<iiri'kHg fRWTcI I 

RER 5 lug- iPcuil^Ur fRRpnui; W IR?II 

5 rtrr^;r #5?^ ^ Tfw^; i 

lUR R^TfvfR: IR = II 

RifeTEjRH fR^I RcRlfTRTf^^jfrTI <Tf7:Rt | 
ar^^^jTrrr' rtr)- %rr rri sutfr- ir^h 

RcRifiUR ffRRT RTrIrsrr R^RqiVTin^: I 

utrrI’; rIrh rtrrjur r?^'r irvh 

3UJm> SKR RipURY RRI RRTf R I 

RT^ RSf^TaWt' RfRRI^ IRi^ll 

RtRR RTfR^ ifWflR S’RRrapY R I 

R^RW IR^II 

H^ I^jUpr R^I R^'R'TRRcT^tRT I 

SFIRT 5^RI RHIPH'M Rlpu51 ^ Mil’ll IRV3II 
q%!Ur^^^; R NI '^-^^RpRfRf^R: ^ztjj: \ 

HI'mRHPJf RHR RRfRt TR^SRR |R<i|| 


^iRf I 

srfRRT ^“iR'ttii Rf?r%rT rr% ir^ii 
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Trat ^ ferir I 

aK^d^i'^l^iiNi: SRT^DFJT^T’Tf^^TT’JIT: 11^°II 

ii^?ii 

'ft^TFWTf^ra^: JRTvnr^; I 

'O 

flHJral'C^^JBnnT^: ll^^ll 

«IIW^_. SI 11 ^ ^ 11 

3r«T ^ i 

5fe''IH R=( S^'l SI ^ ll^'l^ll 

fSTT^SRJT 5 STTfsti^ ^^PJIfF^STO^ I 

f^fEofr: ItRi'H I 'T>t1 OAI'I: Slj%fTp5^f^; ll^l^ll 

sr^^*i wr^Jil <'ri ;t^: i i ^ ■ 5 . i i 

^>T^f ^41’ I 

^iferf^*Rr^TiT=FiTr ll^'vall 

^iir? JTT -=im'<'i^3Tt y3^'+ I 

5r«it ^Trf«r^^rg;^ ii?<iii 

^SSTPSTHviimT: SIT^il I 

NO VD nD N 

TRT^: i 

apETt: ^ wfT^^lt llVo|| 

++l'id^+ <'ii-^^*{’3’: 'T^arRPT^^JW I 

5F^: fPK¥?; ^rfWTd' iiv?ii 

5r^s^gf%^T'ift fs?> wa^mfjR^ i 

fsr3:^fIm?^T^^8T ^T^JTTfT ^T^P; II^RII 

^rsf): fsiT^ftsf^T ^ ^q^lpT 

5T?!f spT^: fqsn^ ^ fpfsi^gT^Tr iix^n 

q ^ r r^ri ys:^qr: 5 ftvr;%; gsf)^ %sw-^ i 

'T^Tt'Tf^'^: ^npfr ^ 5 ; iivvii 

NO 

arrsrr^T^^^^: 1 

iivt^ii 

sTRir^rfldai l^^’ilu^ST^TtftT =^maTf^ T%: I 

i pf 'TT^Tfd qr^ iiv^ii 
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I 

I|V\3|| 

c N) 

5nmTs^: iiv^ii 

o 

mi srf^ I 

^I%3; f^^HUTRT'JTT llV^II 

;Tq>prfr^^irt ^i^UTTR^^T I 
^rufl^f f^IT^qTR ll^oll 

RTof 5 H^FTFlt I 

^HTTWR^T TUff ^ftpJTf^WT IIK?II 

3Usr?q^iTv4^t<ijl qr^ ?fe: I 

cv e. va c 

O 'O '^ 

^ cps^’^W ?R^ZTf«r RHRW: ll^^ll 

-rf<WRRfH^r% 5 PtPjirr^^ i 

HRT R-HTld; frf^^^RR'STU ll^Vii 
RR^fR^ 3THT RTHFT I 
RHT ^ R%?RHf% f^RUrur 11 ^ 1^11 

RT^; PRRIR^RIR^fRfd'R^; I 

Yf^TT^fRRfTRR: ll^'^ll 
RRt Rf|RRt^RT^^ RRIMlRnR: I 
RTRIfR: RIRf+Ttet ^ f%: IIR.'SII 

{RWf^ T5IW; RcSTR^f^; f^RRlft HTFT I 
'^RifRRT'Tf fR'H''RF5RiRi^R llR,<ill) 


Traxslatiox with Notes 

1-4 : A very fine mote visible in the sunbeam filtering 
through a lattice is known as paninidnii. and it is the first tthe 
lowest unit) in all measurements. A nija.s fa speck of dust) is 
made up of eight such paramdnus\ a hdhlgra tthe tip of one single 
hair), a liksci (the egg of a louse), a ynlui (a louse), a yava (barley¬ 
corn), and an anyulu are each made up of eight units of its 
preceding, object, a hdJdgra measuring the same as eight particles 
of dust. The height of the pedestal of the image should be three 
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parts of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth part^ when 
the latter is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. The face (of an image) should 
be tW'Clve (aiigidas) wide and long according to its own ahgula; 
but JS’agnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (aiigidas), and 
it is the Dravida (type of measurement). 

5 : The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears ai'e all 4 
ahgidas (in length); the jaws are '2 ahgidas each (in width) and the 
chin is 2 ahgidas wide/ 

6: The forehead is 8 ahgulas in its width; the 
temples on each side are 2 ahgidas further off from it, their (down¬ 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 ahgidas.^ The ears 
are each 2 ahgidas in width. 

7 : The upper margin of the ear should be made in the 
same line whth the eye-brow and should be ahgidas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
same line wdth the extreme corner of the eye/ 

8 : Yasistha says that (the space) betw^een the 
extreme corner of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 ahgulasd 
The lower lip is 1 ahgida wdde, the upper being its half. 

9: The gocchd (goji,. i.e., the short dimple between 
the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is J ahgula (in 
wddth), the mouth being 4 aiigidas in length. When the latter is 
closed, it is ahgidas in width, it being 3 ahgidas wide (in the 
middle), when open. 

1 In the Taittinya Upanisad (1. 3), the words uttardhanii and adhardhanu 
occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Utpala comments on the 
Brhatsamhitd passage as Jianuni dve dve ahgule ca vistrte j Miikhagalasandlu 
lianuni. So, according to him, ‘ the place where the face and the neck join is 
the hanu Eao tianslates the word as chin in his Tdlam-dna,, p. 77. 

- The sankhas, i.e., the temples are 4 angalas when taken downwards. 
Utpala comments on the passage thus : Sankhau caturangulnvadhobhdgau dirghaii 
kdryau yatah sahkhddho gandahlidga ucyate, 

3 Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is in the same 
line with the rheum of the eye; his words are: SiikunidrakcLiu ca kdrnusTOttxh- 
sanilpe unnato 7 ndrgastcinnetrapraba,ndJi(isaTnam \,,.Netraprahcind1iasahde7ia pradu- 
sikocyate, Kern wrongly quotes the last part of this commentary as pramusikocyate 
\jMA.S,, 1873, p. 324 and n. D. 

4 Vasistha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanetrdntaram yacca tadvindydccatur- 
ahgulam. There is a slip in Kern’s translation of the line in the Bihatsamhita; 
he puts ‘ the space between the extreme eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ’ (J.RA.S., 
1873, p. 324). 
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10 : The nostrils are 2 ahgiilas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angidas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angiilasd 

11 : The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 

y aiiguias^ the ball of the eyes being J of the same. The vision of 

the pupil is J (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 

1 ahgula,^ 

12 : The line of the eye-brows (extending from one 

extremity to the other) measures 10 angidas, its width being only 
J an aiigida, (The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their 
line) is 2 angidas, (each) brow being 1 angidas in length. 

13 : The hair-line (he., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in 
extent to (the length of) the joint eye-browns (/.e., 10 angidas), 
its thickness being J an angida. At the end of the eyes must be 
delineated karavlraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 angain in 
7n easuremenf 

14 : The head is 32 angidas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent wddth). In pictorial representations, 12 angidas 
(only*of the 32) are showm, 20 angidas invisible.'^ 

15 : The face along w*ith the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 ahgulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.*'’ The 
neck is 10 angidas wnde, and 21 angidas in circumference. 


I This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, not the inside 
corners of the eyes; the distance bet\^een the latter is 1 aiigula (netrantare 'iignle 
jneyo^ Pratimalaksanayn, v. 10). 

55 Utpala explains drktdrd as madhyavarttini kumarl. Kern remarks that 
* this is right if we take kumarl or kariinika in the sense of the pupil’s innermost 
part, cf. Susrnta, ii, p. 303.’ He further says that ‘ it must be taken into 
account that the vision in the pupil requires a laiger measure in sculpture than in 
nature ’, J.R.A.S., 1873, p. 3*24, f. n. 2. 

Utpala says karavivakam dusiketi prusiddhum. But Kern remarks that 
‘ the inner corner, karavlraka is also called mu^hika in a quotation from Kasyapa * 
(J.R.A.S.. 1873, p. 325, f. n. 1); but evidently dn.^ika is the correct form. 

^ This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head is sho\\n. the 
deity being represented frontally. But in relievo representations, greater or 
lesser section of the girth of the head is to be shown, according to the nature of 
the relief. In sculptures fully in the round, however, the uhole of the periphery is 
to be shown. 

’* Utpala comments: Mnhharn dlrgham caturdasdhguldni kesarekhd dve 
ahgule evam soda-sa \ TatJiCt ca Nagnajit] DvyaiiguJd keiarekhaivam mukhain 
syal sodamhgulayn ' 
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16 : From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 ahgulas: from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis [viz., the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the aiiyula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angida.s and the feet are the same (in height);^ 
the great toes are 3 afiguhvs long, and o aiigiila.^ in circumference. 

18 : The feet are 12 angidas m length and 6 in breadth’ 
The second toe is (also) 3 ahgidas long. 

W : The rest ot the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the heiglit (elevation) of the great 
toe is IJ augidii. 

2U : Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimd- 
laksiuja) say that the nail of the great toe is ^ aiigula; the nails of 
the Other toes are less iiy ^ aiigula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme lo[) of the shanks is 
said to be 14 aiigidas long and o broad; in its middle, it is 
7 aiigidas wide and 3 times 7 (he., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are S angidas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 aiigidas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (/.e., 28 aiigidas). 

23 : The hip is 18 aiigidas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 aiigula in depth as well as in extent. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 aiigidas. The intervening space 
betw'een the paps is 16 aiigidas: 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction^ are the arm-pits." 


1 Janiilapiccha explained by Utpala as the ^ame as cllalala (?) as is 
well known to the people (jantilapicche..jje ca lolc ekkalale iti prasiddlie). Kern’s 
quotation from the commentator is faulty; ho writes, ‘ janukapitthe (sic.) ije Joke 
cnkkahke ifi pnjsdddhe. Thi."^ calkalikam or cakkaliKa looks ]ike a Prakrb form 
ot the d niuiuti\e of < ciArn, ‘ due . He tianslates tlie wotvl ’ insteps but 

*ividently the authoi refers to tlu measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

Utpala expressly telU us ‘ Stanfujrfrtlrdlivam tirifak kjtvd .^adauguhkc kahuje 

I a I IP- 

7n-hS.5t B 
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25 : The shoulders should be made 8 augidus, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length): the upper arm is 6 
ahgidas m width and the lower arm t. 

26 : The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angidas, the same at the wrist (agndiasta explained by Utpala 
as praliosihapradesa} being 12. The palm is 6 aiigidgs broad 
and 7 long. 

27 : The middle finger is 5 afigidas (long), the forefinger 
is half a joint (or digit) smaller; the ring-finger is like the latter, 
and tlie little finger is less than the ring-finger by a whole digit. 

28 : The thumb has 2 digits, tlie remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 : ‘ An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward foini l)e in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows prosperity 
(Kern). 

30 : (The images of) Eama, the son of Dasaratha, and 

Bali, the son of Yirocana, (should measure) 120 : (the 

rest, the three other groups of images), each measuring 12 
(ahgidas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middling and the lowest (variety;— pravara^ sama 
and Jiyima being 108, 96 and 81 ahgidas in their respective 
measurements of height). 

31-5 : The worshipful god \ isnu may be represented 
either as eight-armed, four-armed and two-armed; his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) .^rlvatsa, and be 
adorned with Kaiistiibha gem. He should be yellowish green in 
colour like the lin blossom, be clad in a yellow garment, and 
should have a serene expression; he should wear ear-rings and a 
topped crown (kirlta\ and his neck, chest, shoulders and arms 
should be thick (/.c., full and fleshy). (The eight-armed god) 
should show in his right hands a sword, a mace, an arrow and 
ahhayamudra, while his left hands should hold a bow, a shield, 
a discus and a conch-shell. If one wishes (to make him) four¬ 
armed, his right hands should show an ahhayamudrd and a mace, 
while his left hands should hold a conch-shell and a discus. The 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the ahhaya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Yisnu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity, 

36 : Baladeva should liold a ploughshare in his hand, and 
his eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair like a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk. 

37-9 : The goddess Ekananisa should be made between 
Baladeva and I\rsna; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (i.e., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, then a book and a lotus are to be placed in 
her left hands, while on the right she is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Ekanamsa should hold in her left hands a w'ater- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
varadamiulra, an arrow^, a mirror and a rosann 

40 : Samba is shown W'ith a mace in his hand, and 
handsome Bradyumua holds a bow their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holding a shield and a swwd. 

41 : Brahma is four-faced, seated on a lotus-seat holding 
a w^ater-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda looks boy-like, 
holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign. 

42 : Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for Ihs 
mount) and a thunderbolt 171 his hand: another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. 

43 : Siva has a crescent on his head, a bull for ensign, and 
a third eye shown vertically (on his forehead); his tw^o hands 
(should hold) a trident and a bow' named finaka, or his left side 
may consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 
(Parvatl; Utpala describes this type of Biva image as Ardha- 
gaurisvara which is the same as Ardlianarisvara). 

44 : Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 
be represented with a placid countenance, seated on a lotus seat, 
with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
isumca-kesah; a variant reading is siDiltakemh wliich would 
mean ‘ well-arranged,’—perhaps referring to the ‘ short curls on 
the Buddha-head turning from left to right, d^xksindvartumilrdhaja, 
a characteristic sign of Buddha). 
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45 : The god of the Aiiiats (the Jainas; i.e,, any of the 
24 TIrthamkarasJ should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, ^vith a tranquil expression and arms reaching down 
to the knees; his breast should have the (auspicious) Srlvat^a 
mark. 

46-8 : The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tall, full and tieshy); the 
god should be dad Jii the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
this way) being covered from the feet up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he should hold two lotus flowers by their stalks; his face 
should be adorned with ear-rings, lie sliould have a long necklace 
and a girdle {viyafign, the Hanskritised form of the Iranian 
uticiyaonyhcn) round his waist. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion fair like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a smiling and placid face, and a halo brilliant 
on account of the gems, bestows good to hi^ maker. 

49-52 : An image (of Surya which is one cubit high is 
beneficial; one measuring two cubits in height brings wealth, 
and images of three and four cubits promote peace and abundance 
respectively. Such a Surya image, if endowed with excessive 
limbs bodes peril from the monaich for its maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes infirmity to him; one with a thin belly 
or another that is lean lirings danger from famine or loss of 
wealth. One having abrasion on its liody indicates the maker's 
death by the sword: a Sun image leaning to the left destrovs the 
maker’s wife, as one bending to the right, his life. Such an image 
if its eyes arc tuiaied uptvards causes blindness, and if its eyes are 
downcast brings anxiety; tliese good and evil tokens, as told in 
respect to the Sun god’s unage, are ajiplicable to the images (of 
other deities). 

53-4: The periphery of the circular (/.r., the topmost) 
portion of the Sivalihga being measured lengthwise, it (the wdiole 
of the shaft) should be divided into three parts; the lo\vemiOht 
part should be square, the middle part octagonal and the rest 
(f.c., the topmost part) cUindrical. llie sijuare section (should 
be put) into the hole in the ground, the middle one into the hole 
(cut in) the pedestal, and the height of the visible (/.c., the 
topmost cylindrical) -ectiou fi’oia the pedestal-hole should be 
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equal to its periphery (Utpala's commeiitary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused; thus his comment 
svablirdt pltjiavivardt samanUitah sarvasu diksii plthikd 
dpsijocchnlyeua sama kdrijijCi, etc. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite clear). 

55 : A Sivalihga which is lean and (disproportionately) 
long brings devastation to the count)-y (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which is a iiole brings ruin (to the master). 

56 : The ^Mothers (Divine ^Mothers) should be made with 
the fojaiis and cognisances of the individual gods whom they are 
named after; Eevanta should l)e riding on horseback with 
attendants engaged in the sport of hunting. 

57 ; Yama witli a club in his hand rides on a l)ut¥alo; 
^7lruna holding a noose rides on a swan. Kubera ruling on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
("of his head). 

[5<S : The loi’d of tin' Pramatlias (/.c., (ianesa), elephant¬ 
faced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his hand); one¬ 
toothed, he should (also) hold the green root of a radish.]^ 


1 coupua not fouiul in most of tlu* maniiMript;- of the BrhatfUDuluid ; 

Kora ^u^^gests that ii is an interpolation, though he incliicles it Tvjthin parenthesis 
in Chapter 58 of hU edition (Sndhakar Dvivedi leaves it out). L tpala who quotes 
a long extract from IvaAapa in the end of his commentary on the Chapter on 
Pratirnalaksanam (Ch. 57 in Dvidedi s Edition, and Ch. 58 in the 
Bibliotheca Tndica Edition bv Kern) heginc it with a couplet describing an image 
of (janapali in ihi*' luainicr: Eh^uhnu'^tui (laidtHulihost (thtrbdJi iir V uiciyolioJi \ 
Lamhoihuah sthuhukho net nibanuvihhu.^itah. Tlie cxtiact from Kasyapa then 
coutauis the dfsc‘iiption> of the image*^ of \itasta (s}ie i-? described in only one 
manuscript probably copied in Kashniu), Brahma. A isnu, Narasiniba. Aaiaha, 
8iva. Candika. Skanda. Srnya, Aiiavata. Tiidra and Sari with spine observations on 
images in general. 

The first '28 vemt-'- of thi^^ chapter trom Bpuitsamhitd deal Avith icononietry. 
liiiv appear to deal mainly wnth imaameasniing 108 ancfiitfn, incidentally 
refciring to a few which mensme 120 ahrjntit^. The Protnn/inaJfil.wnam text which 
IS being ed'ted next with tiamslation and notes is a lepieseiitative specimen of 
similar texts of the latei period It g ves ns many vaneties d' measnremeiu in res- 
jject of images such as n(ivdtitJ((, (i^tatdJu, etc. It must be noted, however, 

th-u it gnes the honour of piecodeiice oniy to the navatahi images, /.e,, tho'^e which 
measure 108 in terms of tlieir own anyiiUt nhfjnfa pramdnaih). 
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II 

'O 


R%RTfrR^?piHT 11 ? 11 
dC^'^C'M^ Ppj^iYfic^ I R I 

«lc=)l R'4n^’? 11911 

tiI^r^T«fjnTr?T S^P^^Vir Tft^' ^;^||^ll 
'Tc^^Rt RTRT^^f^ ER;^T I 

5T# Ol'^irgAOT: ll'-s'll 
ar-HT-HR RTRT^fftrf^ ^tTcHT I 

3I^R^ i%«rT^?T RTT^cJrfW IIMI 

q-p+n^iiM+Til'Hr f^53T T^vrm: I 

c\ 

iT^Rj w ^ ii^ii 

^Riwfd' (R^) fnVGff^ I 

A|Gs+D lt'^^ 11'311 
5 ^^tTHHIPR ■*T%^ I 
^F^^TR^'IR ll<ill 
•T’T ^ITR^f Pl<?i|$fd' I 

ii’ii 

RTl'irTfRtq-% I 

ar^TR^’ir fc^T q-arfTTJfT ftRWfrI' lDo|| 
Rg-' W^T R-? 3rT?«r#: I 
?r#5rif5rm fc^i sr^it ^Tggsr; n^^n 
5fttf^»THi3^ y''^iiT.K JRDnrrT i 
Ps'iriw^-q ^=5V!'T? TpRfjl^rlTT ID v 11 
=g ^raT^RT Putt i 

fjqRif RTf^nm ^ts!^ii?^ii 


(^THTT^) JRW3HT ll?>f|| 
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<1 >S C CN ^ •^ 

^rat 5^fDRT ii?Mi 

f5RTFlt 1 

fer^ sr^r^ i 
>Tt<3R^ =q^q^ ii?\sii 

f^rqT^/5m qrriqi ’fNI ^ipqWt f^wr i 
3rq'(N')t ^ ii?<^ii 

Rk+h' q-^ fsTR^JiT^ I 

JTf^ofir =qT^^^=5T^ Rrr3=qRrRT?5 qnrq^ ii?'^ii 
Rri^qrqT^ q-qr qqr i 
^qlq^TT q%iRo|i 

qqrsqprT qiqit-RuqRqqr i 

ferq qwqq^ fqqprq; ir?ii 
^ qqiq qqlqrq qqr mt 5rqIf%qiT i 
qrqqq f^qfqfqq q^qqltqqq ir^ii 
fqqt^rqqqPT q^m' ^qqft (ir^) ^i 
arqr^ ? qq qq qwq^ ii^sii 

q^qf s'j^^qfqqqRl ^q?5 i 

q^sq; qrofR'^qqq S'rfjq qfwrfqqq iRVii 
qftqq ?nqq qq^ q^ (?) qqq i 
sf^^qiqq- qgqfq; qrqq?qf(qqifqq)?f fqRR: ir^ii 
fqq'q qsqqWir qqi^fDrr q qif^qqq i 
qrqffqqqRqrq qrqqRrorqflfqqq ir'^ii 
qrofql^qq'tqw qRqqts^Tqqir^^q?; i 
qgqqr^^q q^ qqqq^ q qqq: iR^ii 
qqqlqEq q)qq? qf^qflfqqq i 

Cv > 

q%^'q fqqqTqqq^t: lR<ill 
qqr fqqqqiqs^q qrqsq qqqt; qqfr i 

>0 "v 

qqqrql qRqrprm qqgqq qrqqq iR'^.ii 
■sr^ qqqtq^ qq^w qrqqq i 
qfeqq qqqEq3:q qqq qqqRqq iRoll 
fqqtq qqfq^qqq qtqrqrqiqqq q i 

nD 

qqqqqws^^q qrqRqrqqlqqrqqq i R ? 11 
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HreraRUHi i 

fT?T<?4HyRTiR' ^^f^^HTJT^RFTRi; 11 ^ ^ 11 
HyR=5'^'tS«I 5RT^5I; I 

H^^rr^R hh Jife ^shhh ii^vn 

O ^^ V3 > 

WR ariRi Fl'td'^^'^' ^ ll^'All 

•O \3 

%3r ^ fici; i 

3Hr:'RDm^MTfH tfUTDI RHHIOTH ll^?;ll 

fnfn^ frTJjf^TmY fT«HII^'3ll 

c c\ > 

=^^1^ <l)=i ^ I 

ir^-f%gTT l|3<ill 

fTTfW|^^>>RTT I 

f|^T =^T^(=^RT)lf^^ =? I 

aTHTTH^aiF^Rf^Hl: ll^^ll 

f l3TfH«IT ^?THHri?3RH I 
I^fi^?53rRRR^ ■^^^+mK4R'J^<AR ||Vo|| 

FTRTqrfH^ q^sqr qf^iNd^i^'ani iR?ii 

HTRlt 35TT I 

TFrqrft g^fDuft llV^il 
HsrrqTR srihF^ fi^q^rDT^ =q^ipT i 
qIg q'ltiqi'rti’ HTUri tidig IR^II 

qR^q?5 fuqHt RWRT^-^fe-; 1 

f33rf%qYlH^^K5 grHeqi ^ ||VX|| 

H^RWI qWSH ^VdT 'dlqirH'tii'^-^fe': | 

f>H ?P#q’ fqwq'T h^dtht iRt^ii 

^ (qCd I <, 'tir’HqH qqi qM | 

q^iTRiqi?^ qYsrqfi nvjii 
q-F^q-q f?qi H^qi qrq^jft | 
qrffTR;nT?53ft hot: TS^dT'^^^ pHtTH ||'iS'''SI| 

Hfsrqr*^ ^HTqifHiqqqi idv^fq g i 
3T^^^5H5Tqt q^qHorqfqf^FTqrH iR<iii 
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^ ?ri'S+'ji I 

aT^^^q-^grr^^f: l|V<?|| 

ar^j'btqI'^•^^'11 ^ ^hh'iT i 

snfR^q; n'^on 

pqr^j^TO TO ^ i 

^T^s^^-as-gror qnrqjq': ii^?!! 

C\ -O 'O 


'Tifr 'T5=qT^^^ fiq%?mq^^^55qiT i 
^of qRg^ ii^^ii 

5iq%'^fiT ^TOTT ^TO^PTO I 
5T^ TO t-qsf ^ pqRg+Ju^'Aq ll'^^li 
qrp5^' =q i 

fTO^p qq(5PT)Tn'?5TTO f#T prqr iiK'^ii 
gifN^lTTOtTOI ?T>^TO TO ^5^ I 
fgf^arPcJT^^^ IT^TO II^MI 

pqrgt pqaft i 

'nfsTOt toI' M'HirqHI.'yi'lt'Pd' ll^'^ll 

31"^ (atfsT) fg-j4«nqii)g' TOP^^TO I 

gTTOn^^^sTqig fg'^Ptq% iiK^ii 
gpTOT ^if^gn- ftgr totot fiq^ 5 1 
sFrrfiTggTOT^ f>TT ggf g?^TOt ll^<^ll 
3r^__(>4pi)' g fgpgrp tTgiTTO tot ptot: i 
" d iti p fggg iiH^ii 

^(:^) gro^gr fgiggj; Pirar (^)’STOgTOTOT 1 

srgTTOTO’gr fgTOTOtcq% giTOspr ii?:oii 


giw-qa'ti^pgi’ll ^T^^pg* gfTO’tf%PTT- I 
TO'TOTOTgjrp TRpglgft gTpggii^?ii 

c\ c ^ 

^r^giTOPrpgTgT ^r^^pg: Mpp'tiTfddi: 1 
grg\ ggdprl grogY gigcMi+KT ptot: i 1 ^ ? i i 
srg'iqT TO^'grfg gfw^ pt^to 1 
gjpg^rg^^pf'w g' P^tppt; qfpro^TO 1 
pffgpgp^J^pgpgTpf^'g gfro^^g 11 ^ 11 
g^YtfeqfgpgrPt pTOpg^^f^g 3 1 
g^fggfggp!^' f^gPcqPwIg gpTOig 1111 

gTOtTOTOgTgTOggTO^T^^p^g 1 

pgfgpgTpggpgg g'lgpr pgrof g%g ii^Kii 
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fq«-'yif^^dlVr%^ 'iP'^U: lli'3ll 
I 

'T'^id: ^^fd^'Md 'Tiw+I=n 5R9i%dH I 

C -v 

755 ( 715 )^’ II ?,<11 

^ ^ ftf^T TlfW: fJirfU53n^^^?r: I 
'Tjsw fi^r: ii\3oii 

’T'kir^KirdCddl | 

dCd^ll<i+rd>-4IR' ^■uf?IJ|\3?ll 

3riTr#rt ’I'jft 1 

^^TdPdTC'H'^T^ gfp«ITH I I'a^ll 

i%T5^WT «Furr-wfifeH 1 

C -S 

^ 5 ^ =q- (^^f?r) f^irn ii\3^ii 

gi^ HI 5rRI% gg^l; I 

■)T%^=^ H?T livsvil 

5rK fe^HP^ri?! gfM?T' 1 

Mpft fiRdiCI+'ICl' lIvsHlI 

5IU!T^FH?%'C g?Y^=d gf^T^fU 1 

gf'Tf*'?^! I|\3?,ll 

gTKT ^9vrf^?lT I 

??<4-qIdi JTHRt^T ^ ll^vsil 

|fir?ft YUd*!'^-: HTT^^ri f^UTR^H^ft: 1 

>T^ ^TTHIft^ri =? ll^sdll 


3TUTT^ RUs«l^ ^ d'sN ^ M'S^.n 

rd'Hfftr M%5Rf UHIdRI ?RT ^I%gi|,io|i 
W ^Vdl R^ldldl dlpR+l ||<i^|| 

^qr g^HT fux: qi^'q' qrfqdiT lld^.II 
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f^D^r B^>rT TK^ ^ ii<i^ii 

I 

^ V3 

IAim^f<«rifT =? ?rFr> ?i5i^^i: i 
sr ^ ^^FTPT^: I 

NO \0 

B’^arw^E^a^ ^jpFJTT 

3T«TD3n2TBi^q^^r'JrWHd'Ri Ri' ii<i‘^ii 
^#C) fr^r (f^^rk) i 

W f?^T (^ =^1 

^ #^'Ki(ll+'^l ll<i'Sll 


wjft ift^Pcrs=t^ 31^ 

ifNT WH^ci 3r^ 

?rf^ ^ \\66\\ 

vS 

JTara^TC'T^^W fR^T (f^^) «iWt ^T 1 

qrjt f%?rrfj5r =#qrR^> ii<i'?.ii 

’T^qi' =q fiqrff^rr ii?,o|i 

l^T (fjqlq;) f^rrftr i 

q’a^^TT^^ f^nf ipi^ ?T%gr ll<i?ll 

*• I >5 >0 CN O "S * 

jj qf>R??Ta=^ jpj^ ^qw =q-1 

3;^iTi'5^'=ti>si ^/^rf^'jf qf<ipj^iT ii<'^ii 
qa^Ff^^' ^sTfiTpi^ i 

fq'qw qj^qq^^^r ^qq =q ii^^ii 
3rqi^«>qqa=qq p?r^ 5 =q 1 

^q^qMir qqr 'q%q ii'?.vii 


^ql«<^''iq'^ai«H I 


srqrq: qi^Mi qrq^'qq; 1 

q^qtif (s(|rt<o>4lu| (ftfxif;) q^qqrr 

^y^Piq;) m'^.mi 

fqqrq-qJHt q^’qt qfqqr^tif 1 

^^ -v 

q^^‘ q;^ fq^qi w qs%5q^ g ii<?.^ii 
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^ (i) '#T%U I 

RTHit ?r«H ll'^ail 




^TPi^ ?rsri 


TIWIV I 

^'HH '^'^i>'' ll11 ^^11 

'l^ft^'i'H’ii'H^ M'^^'ll 11 ? o o 11 

spsCT^^^ f^^spHTf (f^'H'i^ )y Ig I 

SRTf; ^T^Ih fpft^5^ 11 ? o ? 11 

(■) fT- (fe) I 

iparq^WI^ (PWRI^^ra^^Hl) 't'K^Ti'i'ii^'til (h) I 

SRlfil^ T^>)T II?0:^11 

3Hn^; f^itH =? 1 

>T%^fe ll?o^|| 


N >0 

^ 5 ll?oV|| 

RSjf q:^JT>«'^PH3T I 

^SWJI ll?ot^|| 

R^R (He^ ’T?’F =? I 

TT^ f'^Wl'^wi II?0^11 

3n^T • 

F fJJlk IRHVT ^ JUSHUT ll?oolt 

(^q'f ?) ^jftiHfl' I 

^iTUT^ f^?T^ TRT^^?!^5ft^«HT II ? o<ill 
3'®rT Tlf^f^^^W 5 RiH%^ I 
[spsj R^^HTT II ? o^ll] 

3rH'q’f^F7% TW^TH: II 



3FT;'TTi^^'^R' ??Rri^' | 

^ 

mPT (^^:) =^+'|^4V(5JH:) ^:#irt 

(?hth) II??o|| 

f^^FTT ^4Hi ^R^filRi^l (pt) I 

tT^ +1Pif(^(Ri=5T)qf ^q- 
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¥t^C) 

fs^>^ I^Ha +ld I 

II? ?^ll 

3npr>TRT:(^;) 5r^^r:(5q';) II ? ?V1| 

WTf^TFrT;(q';) sl+'-doan (at:) 3TVqt^+’I^v? ^ i 

il4rf+' f¥Tl^TII??KII 

TTfTcrr PPTFfT II??'^II 

3n'^q'fw?5% ^wr^j-^swT iioii 


snErra": ’En^r^’snlB' ^5:?pinT i 

iig-' II? ?\3ii 

i^i'i^flYcCoAf ^rn:3Tq;i 

^ (f11 ? ? <: 11 
fHci'i^^' ^fr?5^ ^3:%5 Rt(^)p; I 
11 ? ? '^.11 

^(^) I 

'sr^j^ 3r«ftwrRr%irr ii?^o|i 

SRi^JT =^TprBT%^ R I 

WTf 3r^Jfef%qT 5Rfrt%BR; ll?^?ll 

5RTf ^kl'Plrt^ ’Tf^RRTB: I 

3rK5rf^^C) iRftf%wB;ii 
WFF^ ^!i^' ll?^^ll 


• 3r«rra'; BTSR’^'tTrft' i 

11 ? ^ ^ 11 

?ft?T i(qii'^-^^ ^ I 

fipTRoR <tifdi1+T'^'^«+-Hd*l. II ?^V|| 
ffRTf^^FFffI 

jj II ?^'Mi 

spit^rnTT: wtferr i 

fW^TT r^'H'l RTOTO^R R ll?^^ll 
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^ JTWlf I 

3T«ir5fr^fr f^^qr i 

sHTFn^ ^r«Hr ^Phr-hjI; im<iii 

3H^irFiVj% iioii 

R'^HI%R’(T)f^Hi SR-^MTWHTRT I 

^(^)firat ?R?rT; ii?^^ii 
feji'inr R-«mT ^jtt gr f^r'iii: i 

\3 <3 ■O c 

SHTiTT^ A|41 '=®^!HTT^R<1: ll?^o|| 

^^TT 3r>if ^ ^pht ^ ^^ffeir =^TfT i 
fF«I^T ^ ^^TF^HTRI ?KT ^%cr II ^ ?ll 

?TsrHr^ apmfe^Tiifq^ ^HT^apT I • 

WTR^ amf ^jfcrr q;5^f45f^ ii ?^?ii 

srsrf m aif? ^ aTFHT'iroT«rr I 

11^311 

3^TN3^ ^T«n aj^T ^ I 

5V^ ^ ||?^V|| 

f^(^)*ll'TaT?^ ^c;tlr 5 (U| I 

11 ? 3 MI 

f^r«r^ Mlq% I 

3Tppfy^5fH^^TR; 11 ? ^ ^ 11 
^(ftr)^(^r)aHf)' I 

aT4t?r^THi^aTTaf ^RrR^^ci ^ ll?^V3ll 

HNpjr('aff) <'^ld (VT^spft) m"?! (m'SfV) 

=#caHR)Trfq- (fifcHrailTftr) I 

rfH^'^PUT ?rf (^) aT4FE#^aHHcRf3ni?3<i|| 

^IWift r|^c).(.^U| I 

^ 

R\aiTfHF^(a«rt) ii?^'^ii 

'TTTai^t ^ qf^ ?irHaT?jpflTTfq-1 

^ ^qcqT r?Kl*in?5T%Hf^ipT 5r^i;TT^ ii?voii 
3r^ qr qfq qi 5q; ^^qpTqq | 

qq^j’^FRHqw fqrqq^jq- ^qjqqqn^v^ii 
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Jir^T^rFrt r i 

TRT •)?% ii?v^ii 

IR TTflc^RT I 

(JT^T^lferpnf'T) II ?'ii’^ll II 

3imPT?5% ^qfeR: gTTTR; iioii 


\ o6 fsrds^^fer ^ JT^T^jk ? ^ 

■R *!■ PrarRT^^fe' r ^crf,,f^ ^ R'*^ v 

sTfif ?<i ?R ^T^Rr'rrfw^T p:^^t <i^'!^iioii 

3r€jfTT55R:t^^^^J?7 %\ ^ ^ 

RR Pr^C^Tf/^ ? ^ ^ RR 

»r^W^/?5- ? 3rsft*ITR^^f^ ^ r^'M>itii'Mi'^-/w ^ '♦'■'J-^-^fe ? R 

\3^<iii°ii 

q-sarr^jRir ^sR R ?r r 

^ pTrlRT^/^ ? R ? ?. R pTJSTf^fe 

??; ’T^y'ET^^fe ? sisff^inTT^J^ R ?'*«' (<i) ?o 

sr^rf^J^ ?R ^ jt^riw A's^iioii 

R'^ fq-q^qr^J^ '<!■ \ ^ H 

R^ JT^r^Jpir ^ spTtNFTT^^f^ A ^6 

(Ro) qTT'T^^P^J^ ?R qR¥Wr 1^o||o|l 

1 % PpTRTT^^f^ ? R ^ 

ftr^^/^ 1 % ? 3TNtNBTT^^% R P^'t't’itiiqi^-J^ H 

^R ?'!< qpR^BqrfJpf ?o u+r^H qqRwr '^'^riiom 

?R pRTRT^^f^X^ ? ^ ^ q^qsX'TlW R 

f^'HiRi'M qrf ^ +<H'r>?iq ^3 R,+'e%q ^<i<^iioii 

q7:5Rii fq^Tqqr?^ qf^tq’T'jRq'qr I jqqrfq^ qqr 

gqi^T (?) iioii 


q'r#T'=i'T^Tq'-5FTqB|^fiRfT II 
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Translation with Notes^ 

Adoration to Buddha 

1-2 : Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tdaka and other old Buddhistic sastras ^—after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god/ the characteristic 
signs about images are being narrated (by me). 

3 : Twelve arigulas make one tala ^ known also as vitasti 
and mukha, while two ah galas make one golaka, known also as 
kald. 

4-5 : The fourth part of the pallava ^ is known as the 
measuring afiguli ®; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the ahgida; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


1 AccoicUng to P. Bose, thib text is described m the Tibetan version in 
two ways, viz*, (1) Pratimama7iaJa'k'^anam by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya- 
tilaka, while its Sanskrit original suggests three different names, viz., (1) Deci- 
laksanam, (2) Atreyalahsanam, and (3) Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdmdna- 
laksanam, Introduction, p. v,). But DeviIaJisanO'in can on no account be taken 
as a name of the text; our text puts this (just after verse 94) —iti devtlaJcsandm 
astatdlam, which can only mean that the dcvl icons are eight tala in measurement. 
The section on astatdla in Bose’s copy (v. 88—v. 87 in ours) contains a distinct 
reference to this feature of the devi im-iges —Dlrgham cdstamukham kuryydt devtndm 
laksanam hudhah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreyatilaka and other old Buddhistic texts 
(or the first line may also be translated as ‘ in the Buddhist text Atreyatilaka 
and other old texts ’). But this does not mean that the canons are applicable 
to Buddhist images only; they are presumably of general application, though these 
are collected here by a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare 
my observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 Vastusastropadesakas. 

3 Sarvavidam meaning the all-knowing {Sarvajnaj Sarny aksamhuddha) 
Buddha is a much better reading than Bose’s sarvamidam. 

* Angula and tala have been fully explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

3 Pallava is harapallava^, here it means the section of the hand just a 
little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the palm. 

e It is a relative unit {rndtrdhgula); though there is no explicit reference 
to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the image is meant here. 
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6 : After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made)^ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tala (i.e., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9 : Faces (of the images) are (ditferently) shaped,—some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by IJ ahgulas is known as the ra-shaped, 
that face which is less by 9 afigtdas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by ahgulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out IS named sesflHUau-shaped; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width).' 

10 ; Faces of female (figures) only should be of the 
sesamum (.seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face 
(of the image) is not made according to the sastric injunctions. 

11 : If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 


* The passage—Yntkincidrupahuyuinam which has been tran-slateJ as above 
reminds one of Utpala's passage—Yasmnt kistluit pasanadikddva pralimd knyate 
taddoirghyam, etc., fnlly explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

= Beference to the four typos of faces is interesting. It is clear that tins 
comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the above reductions are made 
in the length of their various types, they appear in outline like the four different 
objects. Va is the old Bengali va, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen 
in an inverted position—its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex to the 
chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared to the female organ. 
A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one having the form of a hen’s egg 
(kukkutanda) and the other suggesting a pan (betel leaf)'; the former is the 
khagdndahha vaiiety of our text and the latter closely conforms to the tdakrh of 
th.i same (the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well-shaped nose- 
Ulaphul ,ini nasSK Tagore remarks, ' It is for this reason probably (a certain well- 
defined fixity of form in the different specimens of the loner animals and plant 
organism), that our great teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and 
organs not by comparison with those of other men but aluays in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features ' (Some Notes on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy, p. 7, fig. 6), These four types of faces differ evidently from those m 
which the length and the breadth arc the same. 

76—18.54 B 
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24>26 : The ears are 2 ah. broad and 4 ah. long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is said to be 2 ah. The 
tridikd (lobe of the ear?T should be full 2 ah. and I'akuni should 
be its half;- the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karhavarta) is one-fourth part of an aiiffula.^ The hole 
of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrsmkd —/ 
pdrsvikd) are as beautiful: tlie ear-canal is said to- be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper 

27-30 : The (section of the'^ head between the two ears is 
18 ah.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 ah. 
(The space) between the line of the eyebrow and tlie eye 
1 fjolaka (i.e., 2 ah.): ('The space) between the chin and tlje 
root of the ear is S ah. Tljen, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line \\ith tlie side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the hiryasutra should also fall in the same 
line. The trutikd and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.^ 

31-32 : Tlie projection of the face (from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 cjolakas and the length of the ]ieck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will l^e 3 cjolakas. Folds of tlesh i)elow tlie chin should 


^ Trutikd T have tentathely ear-lo))e, if U 2 ail. lonpf; but 

in the of the images of Butldha it is as long as \ aii. Ud. Praiimnlaksumm. 
verse 20). 

2 Kaknni in our text is meaningless. Bnse reads it as kaltuhi, hut his 
reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads Tmfikd drijamjnUtm 
sampaHadarddhd Kakiidn hliavrt — '\\hi(‘h has very httle sense in it. 

3 My emendation of this line is based on the Kriifdsainuccaifa commentary 
on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the Pratimdlak^auam, vhich reads— AhguJa,<tija 
caturfhdmsah karndvartastu vistarali. The commentary explains the word kanidvarta 
as kapolakarnachidraijormadhijc knrndvartah Inhkakdro dviyavah (2 yavas = l aii). 
Thus ray emendation karnnvartasfn is far more acceptable than Bose’s larnapdiyastii 
which he translates as ‘ the cirde of the ear.’ whatever he may moan by it. 

This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am not at all 
sure about my rendering. 

s These directions about the correct placing of the dilTeremt paits of the 
face arc very helpful to the sculptor, ihe hlufi^Fttra^ altSi-^Fitra and kantcsufra are 
mentioned here, the first two implicitly and the last explicitly. 
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be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees/ 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in difterent 
ways) such as in the shape of a nutidi or a jatCibandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a Idrlta, a tri^iklui (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (miilxuta) 
or a kltauda (? a karauda, another type of crown). Their height 
should be made 8 au. but never more." I shall speak now about 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, i.e., 
those which are auspicious) should be made a little smiling and 
endowed with beauty and grace. Know that there is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance.‘‘ 

36-39 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure¬ 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, i,e,, *24 augnhis; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the buttocks 
sideways,'^ the (section) from the hiccough to either of the nipples, 


1 Bole's roading^ and liaiislation did'ei gieatly from mine. The second 
line read In Itiin ^’.—TddaJdmbapnimaHrtKi dbnld larndmulayoh^ and translated 
thus, ‘ it (the rounded tlo'^h belon the ehinl should fit in with the chin and the 
roots of the ears.’ But this is not at all satisfactory. L ndonbtcd relerence is made 
in this couplet to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, ^\hich characterise one 
of the Mnhdpurii'^alak'inas, viz., Kainhtigvlvatu (front part of the neck compared 
to the top of a foneh-shcll which show •; these parallel lines). VMiat the author 
incaii^ is that these skiii-fohls should he shown hy seveial parallel lines 'which 
will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta and early mediaeval images, this 
feature is frequently present. 

^ It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed as above 
they should never be more than B ati. long; when they are enclosed within one or 
oil'er lypes of the crowns mentioned rimve. tlie latter also should not he 
moie than 8 nhguhts. But in Chapter VIII, I ha\e drawn attention to a Matsija- 
I wnuo. passaefe wliere the iiiduh is descr bel as 14 uur/u/as'. In Bagchi s copy of 
this texr the copyist writes G'yiii(ldsiingifJ(ii)i which is i’h\thniicali\ defecti\0. The 
copyist, however, knows his mi'^take and puts two dots under dasa. 

Bose reads the first pait of the last 1 ne of my couplet No. 85 as cnKram 
vadanasamsthdnam. But ‘a circular face’ ill fits with the other types which 
refer to their different expressions; I adhere to my reading and translation given 
above. 

-4 Bose readb tinjak pCirsvc hi U tatha m the first line of my couplet No. 37. 
But 1 think my reading is much better, and it gives a clear and correct sense. The 
distance between the navel and the root of the testicles can ne'\er measiiie two 
tCilas; the curvature of each of the buttock=5 measures also one tdJd. A glance at 
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the space between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one tala. The portion 
between the navel and (either of) the two nipples is 14 ahgulas. 
The hiccough and the toj) of the shoulders {amsdgra) should be 
placed in the same hue: it has been well said that the width of the 
space between the two shoulders is 3 

40-41 : The arm-pit should be made () aft(jiila>> and the 
space between it and the paps istaua) should also be the 
same;^ the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one (jola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel ihi’ee yavas: the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksinavarta sign (i.c., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right 

4*2 ; The testicles should be 3 a fig a las (each) and the penis 
4 aiigidas: the height of the hip or the buttock which wull be 
fleshy, round and beautiful m appearance should be 8 augida-sd 

43-45 : The length of the arm winch is jiraised bv tlie learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should lie 8 lialds and the four-arm 
9 golakas; the length of the palm (without the fingers* should 
be 3 galas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same/ The thumb should he made 2 (gads and the little finger 
similar to it; tlie ring-finger should be less than the middle one 


Qo. i ot plate ill t!io hook vilL '^uppoit 'In' (orre.-lne^-. of in\ ri'aclmpf anti 

tranMation. 

1 1 in Plato AX sooin- to show that the hlooough aihl the lop of the 
shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the ourvatuie of the latter, its 
centre-hue and the hieuni^h arc leally in the same plane. Th.' loweimost base 
of the shoulders nieasurec 3 tala^ from one end to the other. 

2 Bose reads al’sa for wlauh is wiong; he eannot tiaiislate iilsa; 

the second c«n/na P lead by him as va],sa,aantnititi(un whuh is also ineoriect. The 
author first gives us the inside measurement ol the armpit and then remaiks that 

the space between the armpit and the breast (/.e . ihr ,euTn ot the hieast the 

nipple) IS also the same. 

•-» Bose translates the pas'-'age—d///. wm/rui/a/auc/mud, as ‘ having the marks 
of Its whirlpool.’ A^hich has no meaning. I have tiled to render it coiroctly; 
the sign is one of the muhapuni-sdluKsana^. 

i The first part of the seconfi lino read l.y Bo^e as hicuai.^UiiiytilCitriiddh- 
fiim aiul translated as ‘ hicha should he eight (ifnjiiJas I have given the correct 
reading and translation. 

The palm and the middle fingri heiug 6 uih/zdns- each, the two taken 
together make up one fdJa. In some text^, the founer is 7 (n'lfjuJds lom^ and the 
latter 5 (ef. Pratimaldlsana, vv. •27-S.) 
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by one half nail and the index>finger one nail less than the middle 
one.^ 

46-5*2: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas] 

the side (measurementj of the middle finger ii.e., its width) should 

be yavas: after making both (tlie ring-finger and the index- 

finger) 8 yavas (wide), the liUle finger (should be made) 7 yavas,^ 

The wrist is known as 5 aiigalas (distant) from the root of the 

ring-finger; the side measurement (/.e., the width) of the palm 

should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 

of the thumb is 2 galas, i.e., 4 aftgulas (apart), while (the space) 

between the root of the thumb and that of the index-finger should 
% . . 
be made kald (3 angalas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 

while the rest should be of 3: the digits of the thumb and those 

of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 

the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,*^ and the finger- 

joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 

the nail should be made half of its own a ft gala and its length 

half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 

root like a crescent.*^ The palm (near its base ?) should be made 

5 angalas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angalas. The whole 

of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines." 

53-54 : I shall (now) speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an ausjucious character; the following, viz., 
a. conch-shell, a lotus tlower, a fiag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, a ^srlvatsa, an elephant- 


^ Ver^e 43 tells that the length of the whole aim shonld be IS angular 
i niukliaratitsiaya) but A\heii the constituents of the arms aie added up \\e get 40 only 
(Ld/i u — IG-^-prahah u — IS-{-la ra — 6+mad/i ija n/t/ — 0 = 46), 

2 The first part of the first line oi my verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of V. 47 in Bose’-s edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose. He simply 
puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas but the word uWuiu undoubtedly 
rtiers I'ere to the iing- and the iiulex-fin^eis. 

3 Bose's reading s'UVjita in place of <^avurtita is metrically defective. 

Bose wrongly lenders this line as ’ the wise should make a nail like a 

half-moon at the tip.' The nail wheie it join- the finger at its root is shaped like a 
crescent. 

This refers to one of the MahapiiiU'^alal^ana^; the 29th one in the 
stereotyped list to he found in many Buddhist texts is cakriinlitaha^ifapfKlatalnh. 
In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are enumerated. 
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goad, a tridentj a rosary and the earth goddess {Vasiidhd ?) should 
be made {i.e., drawn on the palm).^ 

55-58: The root of the thighs (he., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private partsthe length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 muWias. 
The knees should be 2 kolas and the ankles known as 1 kola each; 
the heels are known as 2 kolas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
ahgulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sricikd) is equal to it (in measure¬ 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas] the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail, while the little toe is less by a digit than the 
middle toe).^ 

59-62 : The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas; the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas: the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be and 
8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The toes 
are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoise; the toes are said 
to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells.'^ 

* A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the Pratima- 
laksanam (v. 27: Sahkham cakram tale nyastam padmam ca kiili6dhkusam | 
Sarvalaksayiarupinyo lekhdh karyah prtliagvklhdk). I have little doubt about 
yavamald in the text being a mistake for japamdld (a rosary). 

- This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than Bose's, which 
is, the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to the centre of the navel 
and penis 

>5 In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one tdZa, i.e., 
12 angulas it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is left out in the estimate 
of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid down here that the length of 
the big and second toes is a quarter of the foot, i.c., 2} ahgulas. Thus, according 
to this estimate, the feet with the toes will measiue 12J ahgulas. 

The upper surface of the feet, convex m appearance like the back of a 
tortoise, is one of the Mahdpunisalahsanas. ^'arahamihira tells us that the toes 
of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet convex-shaped like a tortoise 

{Slistdnguli . kurmonnataii ca caranau maniijesvarasya — Brliaisainliitdf 

Ch. 67, V. 2). The well-planned feet \^ith fleshy convex shape were very carefully 
depicted by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar to the 
feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka means a leech; but ‘ toes 
like the leg of a leech (this is Bose s rendering) has little sense. The passage 
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63-65 : Now I >shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas; the neck is 8 ahgulas wdde and 
three times this (i.e., 24 ahgiilai>) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 ahgulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kulds. The roof, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 ahgulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68 : The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 ahgulas —(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
ahgulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 ahgulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width). 

69-70 : The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kald. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 
should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body).^ 

71 : Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear¬ 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now\ (To them) should be 

‘ jalukapadasamstham ’ may be a mistake for ‘ jalapadasamasthCind ' ^^hlch avouUI 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes. One 
of the Mahdpurusalak’^anas is ‘ jiildiigiilikastapada,' which, whatever might have 
been its original significance, came to mean as eaily as the fourth century A.D.— 
‘ the feet and the hands of the tnahdpuru,'^a are netted ’ like those of the 
hamsamja —the golden mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles 
on ‘The Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ I. H, Quarterly, Vol. YI, pp. 717*27; 
Vol. YII, pp. 654-56. 

1 Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He renders it 
thus, ‘ the back should be made like a bamboo and the end of the neck should 
be on the same plane.’ His difficulty that he could not emend the passage 
prsUiufn vatnsam in the text us ptsh^avamba which means ‘the backbone’; 
sphicau means btittocks and not ‘ the end of the neck 

77—1854 B 
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given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, tlie subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has a neck like a conch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plenitude and prosperity; (tlieir) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn¬ 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images; now are 
being narrated their defects and dements.^ 

78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an image 
turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar nature (i.e., 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes small (in measurement) or eyes cast down. 
If the image is made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruction of crops; if its thighs be less (in measurement), 
then abortion will certainly be caused there. If the three, viz., 
the nose, e}es and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
this will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the image) 
be too long, if its head, ears and nose are too thick, if its joints, 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 

1 The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty such as 
cliatraktti'iTr.^atd, kcinihuyilvutd, etc., ^^hi(‘h are peculiar to great men and gods. 
The comparison of several limbs to <lim*reut animal and plant organisms in some 
of the linc*^ is ver\ apt; I haNe tiliea<U leleried to A. N. Tagore’s very illuminating 
study of this aspect of Indian art [Sotne Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy). 
These verges and those immediately following fully show that the authors of the 
.^itpawstras were veiy much alive to the lu^ce^sity of artists fashioning really 
beautiful images, even when they were asked to follow the injunctions laid down 
in the texts. 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are too short.^ After knowing 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85'86 : The length or height and girth of (images) charac¬ 
terised by Navatdla have been described as above. The gods 
should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 8J faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 tala, the mothers ii.e., women) The periphery 

and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 tala measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the Atreyalaksana.^ 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalds, the 
torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (/.e., 6 aurjulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 angidas, the loins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made 20 ahgulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. 
The knees are 3 angidas each and the calfs of the legs 20 ahgulas; 
the ankle should be made 2 angidas —this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-94: The periphery of the head should be made 30 
angidas: the root of the arms is 5 ahgulas, while its girth should 
be three times this. The wrist is 3 ahgulas (wide) and its 
circumference is thrice the same [i.c., 3 times 3 ahgulas, viz., 
9 ahgulas). The middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 

1 tiMn^lanon ol the above ^ersL's is somewhat defective; c.ij., ho 

1‘onder^. kcharah^T as ‘ eyes eonit acted,' while it certainly means ' eyes ^v^th a 
hijuiu' His reading (jnca'i>i}(-un bliuju m verse 62 can certamly be iinpiovcd 
upon; the passage should lead grivumsabhiiia all of which should never be too short 
or low. Saptotsedhata, i.c,. the seven limbs being raised is one of the Mahapurusa- 
lak-^uiias. The Kriyusdniuctaya comments on the term in this manner: Saptotsc- 
dheti saptdvayavah ut^^edlid unnatasceti ...latame padadvayam ha.'^tadvayam 
iika }ulh ad V ay a pi grlvd <^cti . lincidunnatiniittedJia li. 

- Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to ordinary women; 
ill \erse S5, it is expressly mentioned that the Devi images are characterised by a 
height which is 8 times their own face. Bose’s leading as w'ell as rendering of 
the first line of my couplet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as— Kimca vaktre dhruvapi 
caiva astdrddha devamdnu.p~ih and translates it as, ‘ In the case of the mouth of 
gods and men. it should be eight and half,’ But there is no doubt that the author 
refers here to the height of two individual t\pes. nz., * Gods ’ and ‘ men like gods ’ 
(dcvakalpatnanuja in the Matsifapinfina. aheady refened to by me in Chapter YIID. 
The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the Nyagrodhapaiimandala type of 
beings. 

5 In this line, there an undoubted reference to the original source, viz:., 
Itreyalaks^anam, from which all thc&e details were collected by the author. 
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6 kaJas and its girth is 3 times it o.e., 18 kalds or 36 ahgulas). 
The middle of the shanks is 5 ahgulas, its circumference being 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a little 
more than the measurement (laid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight-/f7/rt Devi image.^ 

95-96 : Now I shall sj^eak about the characteristic measure¬ 
ments of children (gods in the sha])e of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati fivarttikeyah Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face).“ 

97-102 : A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (/.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 anguhis in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 goldkas. The neck is to be made 2 ahgidas, there 
should be 20 aiiguJus in the torso. The navel is to be | a gola or 
a kald, the depth there being 1 afuitila.'' The thighs should be 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees being one golaka; the calfs should 
be made 6 kalds ^ while the ankle is known as 1 an gala. The 
heel as before is 3 angidas, the feet 5 kails and the big toe 1 golaka 
in length. The second toe should be made eipial to the big toe, 
the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yar<rs, the fourth toe is less 
by a nail whde the little toe, by a digit. (The space between) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angidas, the upper arm 
9 angidas, the fore-9rm 5 golas^ the length of the palm 2 golakas. 
The middle finger is 2 golas, the index-finger is less than it by a 


1 I have alieady pointed out Bobo’s niKtake m leinlin^ it as DrvJ Udsanc 
and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the text. 

2 Bose’s translation of this part of the text as ‘ the markF, of the idols of 
children, of generals, of the Ainayaka'', of Vakhas aie six-fold and auspieions ’ is 
undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya. the war-god; Yaksas here evidently 
refer to the (Tanas, and \ inayakas, to their h'adet Ganapati and his various aspects. 
In other iconometrical texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according 
to the Paiicatala measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

3 Bose's reading and rendering of thi^ line are partly fault\; he reads it— 
Arddhayolakala nahhyam khanltam friiuiiquann fatha. and tiaii^lates it as follows: 

‘ The navel should be half a gola and one Laid, and tliree angiiJas deep ’. The 
width and the depth of the navel in figuies of boys can never be 3 angulas each. 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail less than the middle 
finger; the thumb and the little finger are to be less by a digit 
than the ring-finger/ 

103-1U9 : Now, 1 ^hall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with the width (measurements of the six-h7/u images)/ The head 
should be '2^ /i'u7f7,s\ its circumference being thrice as much; the 
middle of the face is 6 Au/J.y, the space between the ear and tlie 
tip of the nose being as much. There are 3 in the middle 

of the neck, the belly being ]6 afi(jiilas] m the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 (johis, the hip being 7 f/oh/Aa.y. The middle of the 
thigh is 4 (joins (wide), the knee is 2 kahls and 6 ijavas; the shank 
in its middle is known as 5 afigidas (in width), the ankle is 
3 afujuhs. The feet in their width are said to be 2 kalds and 
J afigiihi each. The big toe is 9 yavas, the intervening space 
(between it and the next toe) is known as 3 yavas: the second toe 
should be made 8 yarns, the middle toe, 7 yarns. The fourth and 
tlie little toes are to be made 6 and 5 yarns respective!} ; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 3 angulas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle toe 7.^'^ These are the characteristics of the six-n/pa 
(tala images) in the Atreyatilaka.'^ 

110-11 : After this, 1 ^liall speak about the characteristics 
of the dasatdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Rsis, the Jh'ahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


^ I accept Bo'-c’s eiiiendatioii of this passage as ‘ madJiyafndnldJianahJKi- 
lumnn ’ ^\hlch ha^ nmch better sense than madhyainpaivanaJihaliinam of the 
San.sknt original. The Tibidan ver'^ion tully supports his correction. 

2 Bo'^e has iii'-ertid jU'^t before this line Iti saptatulali on the authority 
of tile Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verse? preceding it fOo-lO’I) 
deal with the length or height measurements of Sattaia images; the word sadgunam 
d) times the lace) in \eise 95 means sattfilam. His preference for sattala,<iya 
hih^anam in the tir'?i line of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena haJdni ca, on the 
authority of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives us 
details of the width measurements of the Sattdla images in verses 103-109, and 
their length or height measurements in verses 95-10*2. 

This line i.‘> omitted m the Tibetan version and Bose omits it aci-oidingly. 
Pul It lefeis to an alteiiiative lijeasurement of two of the ti-es and can be accepted 
as genuine. 

^ Bose reads Atrcyalalr^anc s^tWasya hilsunarn. 
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to this tala measurement), and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16 : The head should be 2 (jolakas, the face 6 (jolakas; 
the neck should be made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 augidas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalCis (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds; the thighs are 26 angidas, the knee is known as 
5 augidas. The shanks are 26 aiigidaSj the ankle is known as 
3 a7)gtdas; the portion below it {Le., the heel) is to be made 

5 angidas, as is well-ordained. The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed m the 
sdsiras (silpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasatdla (measurement) 
in the Atreyatdakad 

117-18 : Now, I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
saptatdla. The head is to be known as 3 augidas, the face 

6 kalds; the neck is known as 3 augidas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 10 augidas, well-adorned 
with (proper) proportions and roundness. 

119-22 : The buttock is one augiila, the hip 1 gala ha. tlic 
thighs 19 augidas, the knee 3 angidas, the shanks 10 augidas, the 
ankle is known as 1 ahgida; the portion below (the ankle— i.e., 
the heel) in the saptatdla image is 2 augidas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the augidas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a roundabout way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 augidas in length), the forearm should be made 

7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be S augidas. The (above) 


' The author of the text onl} a t'limiiiary oi the length incasuremeiits 

of the d(i6atala images. In verse 113, the height of the nitamba and kaU is laid 
dov\n as 2 kalds and 5 kalds, i.e., 4 and 10 afujulus lespectiveiy. But the summary 
of these details given in the end of the text lays down that the nttambdnguli and 
karyangii’i are 4 and 5 aiigiihis tespoi tiveiv; tlu'^ wuuld make the sum-total of a 
dasatdla image full 1“20 angulas, \^hllc, according to verse 113, it would be 125 
angulas. 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the mstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Saptatala measurement 
in the Atreyatilaka^ 

123-28 : Now'^, 1 shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catiistrda (measurement). The head should be made 1 
aftyula, the face 12 angulas; know* that the neck is 1 ahgula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be J and 
1 anyiila respectively. The thigh should be 9 uhgitlas, the knee 
IS knowm as 1 ahgida; the shank is knowni as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be J aitgida; the portion below* the latter [i.e,, the 
heel) is said to be 1 aiigula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be knowm as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakds, the forearm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is knowm as 7 angulas in length. The model- 
Img of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dw'arfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above ib the description of the Catustdki in the Atreya- 
idaka. 

129-30 : Listen! 1 shall now speak about the disposition of 

images of large size. (Among them) the smallest-one is know*n 
to be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one is tw*ice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being know*n thrice 
the same (he., 45 cubits). If one w*ishes for his ow*n welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits)." 

131-136 : The image of a deity, if it be burnt, w*orn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful.^ A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of w^ealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, w*hile one that is split up, 

1 The proportioud of the Saptatala images come after those of the Dasatdla 
ones; The Navatdla and Astatdla proportions are given order of precedence to the 
<jther two. Paucatdla, Tri-, Dvi- and EKa-td’a miages are not referred to in our 
text. 

2 These huge images were Ui^ually made of clay: but it is certain that 
they leaehed such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have shown in 
C’jiapter VIII, speaks only of two-, ibree- or at most four-cubit images. 

" Iluse wrongly leudeis the term ' dec at d ' as ‘ goddess ’. 
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war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
w^hether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law.^ After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house¬ 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi¬ 
tiatory w^ater performed according to Vedic mantra,'^ A rope 
is to be made of hair, naal/d-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god ii.c., the image) 
should be taken awny after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (/.c., the neck) of a bull. 

137-110 : If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or m the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
brass, then all of them si i on Id be melted in fire, if one desires one’s 
own welfare. If the image is of w'ood, then it should be covered 
with new^ cloth, and after being sprinkled w ith clarified butter and 
honey it should be put into a blazing fire. In case the image is 
made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterw^ards it should be i)laced into the liole, 
wliich is then to be filled up.'^ 

111-43 : Whether it be an image or a Sivalinga (wliich is 
to be destroyed in the different w’ays mentioned above) another 
image endow^ed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (he., a new^ replica of the old one is to be set up 
in the place of the latter). This act results in the w'elfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind in general, the king 
wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced 


1 I prefer the reading udghatnjjpt which means ' should be raised ’ to 
Bose’s udjdpayet which he has tianslated as ‘ should be given farewell 

2 The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiatory water {sdntijaU) on 
the householder and the members of 1 is family after the performance of each 
7iaimittika karwio, while muttering the A'edic tnatilrd: — Om svasti nd Indio 
vrddha-sravdh svasti nah piisd visvaveddh, etc. 

2 Bose reads pdsdnt in place of pdrthivl; but sildmayi is already mentioned 
in verse 137. Pdrthivi and mrnmayl, liowe\er, denote tlie same type of images. 
It may be, that one refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary 
clay ones. 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 
thousand crores of yugas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 
jlrnoddhara) in the Atreyatilaha} 


1 Bose takes verses 141-42 as later additions, because they are not included 
in the Tibetan version and because they seem to have no connection with the 
preceding verses. But these two couplets are certainly not out of place or context 
here, for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the merits of restoration. 
The Agnipurdna (ch. 67, w. 1-5) expatiates on the same topic; there is, however, 
some noticeable difference in the two texts as regards the disposal of old images. 

78—1854 B 
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ArrENDlX B 

Part Ul 

In this Appendix are incorporated in tabular form the 
broader details about the height measurements of the cki^mtala 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
dasatdla, as I have shown in Chapter VTII, is of three varieties, 
viz., uttfinia, niadhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 120 

and 116 anguhi^-i respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader may refer to T. A. G. Kao’s TdJnmdna or 
Iconometry {M. ,1. S, Xo. 3), rvhere he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other fd/u-images. Since 
the publication of Kao’s work, 3ilparat)i(t of Silkumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now^ it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 

UTTAMADASATaLA 


Silparatna 


> 


Kn ranafjamm 


h (hnilagnma 


auasaijamn 




Tho height of the u.,pnsa 
From it to kes^iinta 
From he Santa to aksi- 
sfitra 

From ak'insiitja to nose 
From ii 02 >e to chin 
From chm to throat 
Neck 

From hikkasiltra to the 
end of the breast 
From breast to the navel 
From navel to the 
medhru mt4la 

From medhiamfda to tho 
thigh 
Knee-cap 
Janaha 

Janghd to piulatala 


1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

13 

13 

13 


27 


4 

27 

4 


3 1 

3 , ... 

3 4 4 


1 

3 ’ ... 

4 i 4 


1 3 

3 

4 I 3 



3 13 4 

3 13 


13 4 

13 


13 

13 


3 

3 


27 


27 


26 5 



4 3 

26 5 

4 3 


Total 


124 
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DASATALA 


I. Height measuremenrs of a Buddha image of 120 augulas 
according to Pratimdlaksana 


Usfma 

Ke.^astlidna 

Face 

Neck 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to penis 
Thigh 
Knee 
Shank 
G alpha 
Pctrsni 


4 

2 

13i 

4 

12 # 

124 

124 

25 

3 
25 

2 

4 


an. 



Total height 

120 an. 

II. Same, according to the KripCimmuccuija coimiientai 

VH)ui<a to neck 


20# an- 

Neck 


4 „ 

Neck to chest 


12# 

Chest to navel 


124 •. 

Navel to penis 


124 .. 

'Fhigh 


25 „ 

Knee 


6 

Shank 


25 ,, 

Gidpha 


2 „ 

Pdrsnl 


4 „ 


Total height 

124 an. 

Tile commentarv thus gives us details about a 

Buddha 

of the Uttamadarsatdla measure. 

HI. Height measurements of a damtalap 

ram ana 

according to ^^ukranlti :— 

Face 


13 an. 

Neck 


5 ,, 

Neck to chest 


13 ,, 

Chest to navel 


13 ,, 

Navel to penis 


13 ,, 

Thigh 


26 ,, 

Knee 


5 ,, 

Shank 


26 ,, 

Pdrsni {gulphddhah) 


5 „ 


Total height 

119 an. 
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It is one ahgula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of galpha here. 

IV. Height measurements of a madhyamadasatdla image 
(goddess) according to Mdnasdra : — 


Head (crown to hair-line) ... ... 4 ah- 

Forehead (up to the eye-line) ... ... 5 ,, 

Nose (up to the lip) ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Lip to chin ... ... ... ,, 

Neck-joint ... ... ... ... 4 

Neck ... ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Hiccough to chest ... ... ... 13 ,, 

Chest to navel ... ... ... 13 ,, 

Navel to organ ... ... 13 ,, 

Thigh ... ... ... ... 26 „ 

Knee ... ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Shank ... ... ... ... 26 

Foot ... ... ... ... 4 ,, 


Total height ... 120 ah. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the ,^ukra7iiti) , the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. The author of the 
3ukramti follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out 
(cf. Brhatmmhitd: see FI. VI., Fig. 1). 
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When 1 edited the text, Scunyak^sanihiiddliahlidsita Buddha- 
pratimdlaksamm, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, I measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum , 
Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements which I could take 
with the help of anthropometric instruments were mainlv of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures; 
so the periphery of their respective parts cannot be measured. 
Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely difficult to be sure 
about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
those measurements about which I could he reasonably sure, and 
T record them in order that they may be compared with the 
corresponding ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
comparison myself, and have shown that thei^ seems to be a fair 
agreement between the respective data in the case of those images 
which are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.^ 


^ I offer my thanks here to Mebsrs. S. K. Saraswati. M.A., and 
T. C. Eaychowdhuri, M.A., P.R.S.. of the Calcutta University, for helping mo 
in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year students of A.T.H.C. (Gr, IB) 
and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 1939-40), also helped me in this work. 
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1. Visnu (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864). now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 9th century A.D. 


Height (with kiflta) 

... 67.7 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 59.0 

Length of the crown 

1.3 

,, ,, face 

7.0 

,, ,, neck 

2.6 

Neck to navel 

... 12.4 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 

Instep 

2.0 

Full height without kirifn 

... 59.0 

Length of the kirlta - ... 

8.7 

Width of the face 

7 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the afigula 


unit of this image would be ^ he., *54 c.m. approximately 

(decimal places more than two being left out). Now -54x12 is 
6*48 which is -52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of tlie image are the same, and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of tlie liead (/.c., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head), is included here in the whole height. Tlie length 
of the kirlta or unm// according to tlie Mai^^yapurdfia is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7*56 c.m.; 
but its actual length is 8*7, or 1-14 angulas in excess. 


2.* Visnu (No. 10 P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India; date—C, 10th centuiw A.D. 


Height (with kirlUi) 

43.8 

,, (without ) 

... 38.5 

Length of the crow’n 

.7 

,, ,, face 

5.2 

,, ,, neck 

1.8 

Neck to navel 

8.6 

Navel to feet 

... 22.2 


38.5 

Length of the forehead ... 

1.6 

,, M nose 

1.6 

chin 

2.0 
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Width of the face ... 5.2 c.m. 

Width along the shoulders ... 13.8 ,, 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit ... 8.8 ,, 

,, of the waist-line ... 5.9 ,, 


The ahgiila unit of this image would be *35 c.m. 

Now, 4**2('35xl2) ought to be its face-length; but actually it is 
5-2 c.m., i.e., just about one aiigida in excess. This would 
be so according to the Dravida-mdua, but the width in that case 
should have been 4*2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angiilas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
ill excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 

3. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now m the 
Indian Museum {M«. 13); date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kiJita) 

... 77.9 c.m. 

,, (without ) 

... 66.2 „ 

Pace-length 

7.1 „ 

Chin to navel 

... 17.9 „ 

Navel to knee-top 

... 21.7 „ 

Patella 

2.5 

Shanks 

14.45 ., 

Pdrsni 

2.55 ,, 


66.2 ,, 

Width of the face 

7.1 ,, 

Length of tlie forehead 

0 

... w , , 

,, ,, ^ nose 

2.4 „ 

Nose to chin ... 

2.7 „ 

Width of the waist 

8.7 ,, 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 21.4 ,, 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 14.6 ,, 

Width of the middle digit of the medius .9 ,, 


The dehalabdha-anguki unit of this figure is *61 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(•61X12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
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of the ^ilpasdstras; the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 244 (-61x4). Here, the fcmtu exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3-16 c.m. 

4* Vasudeva-Yisnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kbltn) 

... 134.6 c. 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 115.8 , 

Crown 

1 

Face-length 

... 13.2 , 

Neck 

5.2 , 

Neck to navel 

... 25.7 , 

Navel to knee 

36.5 , 

Shanks 

... 29.8 , 

F eet 

4.4 , 

Total 

... 115.8 , 

The width of the face 

... 13.6 , 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 38.5 , 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 26 

Length of the forehead ... 

4.5 , 


The dehdhgula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1-07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12-84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its ahgula on the adhama dasatdla basis, then the 
dehdngula becomes -99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equal to 11-88 or 12; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the ahgitla. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
measurements. 

5. Miniature Visnu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. lOth-llth century A.D. 


Height (without kirlta) 

7.5 

Crown 

1.4 

Face-length 

.9 

Neck 

.2 

Neck to navel 

1.3 

Navel to ankles 

3.4 

Pdrsni 

.3 


Total ... 7.5 
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Width of the face ... ... .9 c.m. 

Length of the forehead ... ... .3 ,, 

,, ,, no'^e ... ... .3 ,, 

,, ,, chin ... ... .3 ,, 

This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Yisnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navatdla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this : in each of the image 
measured up till now\ the top of the crown of the head is included 
in the academic measurement of the whole height of the figure. 
In the Brhatsamhitd, the portion above the kesareklul ^eems to be 
left out of it. But in later texts on icoiionietrv, this is.not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian ^Museum (No. 3«ol): 
date—C. 10th century A-IJ. 


Height (with jdtiifniil'uUi) 

,, (witliout jafdiyinkutd up to 

77.7 c.m. 

the hair line) 

68.1 ,, 

T.,ength of the face 

7.7 ,, 

Neck 

5.8 ,, 

Neck to navel 

14.4 ,, 

Navel to knee 

23.9 

Knee to foot ... 

16.3 ,, 

Total . 

68.1 ,, 

Width of the middle digit of the niedius 
3116 Heiglit of the Prahliavali \^’itli 

.5 

jfifliil'd 

98.4 ,, 

Tile Height of the pltjiil’d 

11.6 

The Width of the waist ... 

8.6 ,, 

From arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

12.3 

The Height of the jafdmu'kuta 

0.6 ,, 

The niwatdia measure of this sculptin' 

e does not seem to 

include the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid 

down in the Brhat^iamhita. Its dehufufula is 

•63 and its face- 

length fairly corresponds to the academic one 

of 7 •56, Tlie eor- 

lespondence is not so approximate in tlie, (^tlier sections of the body 
measured by me. 

7. Surva (from Biliar'*, ninv in tlie 

Indian Aruseum 

(No. 3934): date—C. 10th century A.14. 


Height (witli 

72.1 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

62.0 ,, 

Face-length 

7.2 

Neck 

2.8. ,, 

Neck to navel ... ... 

13.7 ,, . 

Navel to feet 

38.3 

' Total 

79-1854 B 

r.2.0 
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Width of the face 

6.9 c.m. 

,, ,, waist 

9.5 „ 

From arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

11.8 

Middle digit of the medius 

.75 „ 

Height of the prahhdvalT with plthiha 

91.3 ,, 

Height of the pithihd 

11.2 ,, 


The dehdhquia of the above sculpture will be *57 which is T8 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little more (-8) than its width. 

ft. Hari-Hara tfrom Bihar), in the Indian Museum 
tNo. 8960); date—C. 10th century A.D. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
8969): date—CL 10th century A.D, 


Height (without the 

head-dress) 

... 113.6 

Face 

... 15 

Neck 


3.5 

Neck to navel 


... 25.2 

Navel to feet 


... 69.9 


Total 

... 113.6 


Its (I&lidii(ful(i IS TO.), ralculating on this l)asis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. J\aittike\a (ti’om T^astern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B.-MS. 2): date—C. ftth century A.D, 


Height (including head-dress) 
,, (without ,, ) 

Taee 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


47.2 

40.7 

4.8 

8.1 

8.3 

24.5 


c.m. 


Width of the face 


Total 


40.7 

4.8 


j f 

f f 


The dehonqtila of the al)oye sculpture is -37. The actual face- 
length of the image is -36 less than the academic one. But the 
former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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sauuiccava, Manasara, ^lanasollasa, Natvasastra (Bharatah 
Tandava-Laksanain, Pratimalaksanam: 

Pratimamanalaksanaiu, Kupamaiidaiia, Sadhaiiainala, Sama- 
rahganasutradhara, Silparatna, Visvakarmavatarasastra. 
Buddhist and Jain Texts : Antagadadasao, Aiy amahjiisihiiiila-' 
kalpa, ^[ahamavur^, Niddesa, SanuuThaphalasiUta, Sainyukta- 
nikaya. 
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The following lexicons and shuilar other works ha\e heeti 
made full use of: Amarakosa, Sabdakaipadruina, Sanskidt- 
English Dictionary by Apte and Monier Williams, Pali-English 
Dictionary by Childers, and by llhys Davis and Stede, \"edic Index 
by Macdonell and Keith, etc. 

X.B .—]\Iany other original sources consulted by the author 
but not particular!} mentioned here are named in the foot-notes 
and the body of the text. 

A — Original Sources ; Archaeological 

Epigraphic : Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaruni, Epigraphia Indica, 
Madras Epigraplncal Keport. 

Numismatic : Ancient Indian Weights (E. Thomas); British 
Aluseum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of India (P. Gardner): Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, VoL I (W A. Smith); Catalogue of Coins of Ancient 
India in the British Museum (J. Allan); Catalogue of Coins 
of the Andhra, Western Ksatrapa, Traikutaka and Bodhi 
Dynasties (E. J. Rapson); Catalogue of Gupta Coins in the 
British Museum (J. Allan): Coins of Ancient India 
fA, Cunningham); Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans 
(A. Cunningham); Currencies of Kajpulana fW. W. Webb); 
Punjab Museum Catalogue of Coins, \ oh I (B. B. Whitehead). 
Alonumental: A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum (N. G. Majumdar); A Guide to the Sarnatli 
Museum (J. Ph. ^mgel and D. R. Shahni); Handbook to the 
Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum (Hargreaves); Hand¬ 
book to the Sculptures in the Curzon NIuseum of Archaeology, 
Muttra (V. S. Agrawala): A short Guide-Book to the 
Archaeological Section of tlie Provincial Museum, Lucknow; 
Mathura Museum Catalogue (J. Ph. Yogel); Mediaeval 
Indian Sculptures m the British Museum (R. P. Chanda); 
Monuments of Sanchi (J. Marshall). 

Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(J, Marshall); Archaeological Survey Reports ('Cunningham); 
Varendra Reseai’ch Society, Annual Reports and Monographs; 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj (X. N. Vasu); Ancient 
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India; Arcliaeolugical Survey Eeports of Ceylon; Administra¬ 
tion Keport of the Archaeological Department (Travancorej. 

[Besides fully consulting and utilising the above-mentioned 
CeUalogues, Guides and lieports, the author made a special and 
first-hand study of the numismatic and sculptural collections in all 
the important museums of India.] 


B—SECONDABY SOUBCES 

{Mctnoirs, Monographs, Boohs in Series) 

Agrawala, S. Handbook to the Sculptures in the Curzoii 
Museum of Archaeology, Yluttra. 

Allan, G. Evolution of the Idea of God. 

Acharya, P. K. Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. 

Banerji, B. D. Pjastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture. 
— Bas-reliefs of Badami (M.A.S.I., 25). 

' — Siva Temple of Bhumara (M.A.S.I., 10). 

Barua, B. M. Barhut, Yols. II—Ill. 

— Gaya and Bodh Gaya, Vol. II. 

Barua and Sinha. Barhut Inscriptions. 

Bhandarkar, D. B. Carmichael Lectures, Second Senes 

(1U21). 

Bhandarkar, B. G. Yaisnavism, Saivisni and Minor Beligious 
Systems. 

Bhattacharyya, B. C. Indian Images, Part 1. 

— Jaina Iconography. 

Bhattacharya, B. T. Buddhist Iconography. 

Bhattasali, N. K. Catalogue of Buddhist and Brahmauical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum. 

Bidyabinod, B. B. Yarieties of Alsnu Image (M.A.S.I., 2). 
Bloch, T. Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
collection of the Indian Museum. 

Bloomfield, M, Eeligion of the AYdas. 

Burgess, J. Architectural Antiquities of AVestern India. 
Capart, J. Egyptian Art. 
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Chanda, ix. P. Archaeology and V'aLsnava Tradition 
(M.A.S.I., 5). 

— Beginnings of Art in Eastern India (M.A.S.I., 30). 

— liido-Aryan Races. 

— Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 

Museum. 

Clodd, Edward. Animism. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Dance of Siva. 

— History of Indian and Indonesian Art. 

— Origin of the Buddha Image (Boston Museum 

Fine Arts Bulletin). 

— Yaksas, Barts I and II. 

Coomaraswamy and Gopalakiishnaxya. Mirror of Gesture. 
Das, A. C. Rgvedic Culture. 

Della Setta. Religion and Art. 

Dikshit, K. N. Faharpur (M.A.S.I., 55). 

Eliot, C. Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. II. 

Elliot and Dowson. History of India as told by its Contem¬ 
porary Historians. 

Fergusson, J. Tree and Serpent Worshij) in Ancient India. 
Fergnsson and Burgess. History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture. 

Foucher, A. Beginnings of Buddhist Art. 

— Iconography of the Nativity of the Buddha 
(M.A.S.I., 46). 

Fripp and Thomson. Human Anatomy for Art {Students. 
Ganguly, Handbook to tlie sculptures in the Bangiya 

Baliitya Barishat Museum. 

Gardner, E, A. Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 

— Six Greek Sculptors. 

Ghirshman, R. Les Chionites et Hephtalites. 

Grousset, K. Civilisations of the East, Vol. II, India. 

— The Sum of History. 

Griimvedel and Burgess. Buddhist Art in India. 

Ha veil, E. B. Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India. 
Hopkins. E. W. Epic Mythology. 

— Religions of India. 
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Index 


A 


Abhicarika-(Abhicarikasthanaka-) murti 
of X'lsnii, 78, 399, 404 
Ahlunaijadarpana. a work on Drama¬ 
turgy, 248, 278-9 
Abhilasitartha Cintdmani, 18, 215 
*4 b li idh d na-ci nta m a n i, 561 
Abhua, 4*22 
Alnmdantia, 560 
Abu temples, 16 

Acdra Dinakara, a Jaina text, 561 
Acyuta, 132 
Adbhiita BrdhmarM, 68 
Adhikara Nandin, 534, 536, 539 
Adhoksaja, a Sub-Vyuha of Visnu, 411 
Adi Buddha, 285 (n.) 

Adimuitl, 404, 407 

Adi Kaga (Adisesa), 147, *275, 349, 
399(n.), 404, 407, 414, 426 
Adinatha, the first Jina, 391 
Adi Sakti, and other four Saktis of 
8iva, 236 

Aditi, 69, 207, 490 

Aditya(s), 31, 49, 92, 305, 318, 321 
(u.l, 324, 365 (11.), 411, 417, 428-9, 
441, 550, 577 
Adityavardbana, 431 
Adyasukti, 509 

Agauianta 8aivas (Aganiantins, Aga- 
inanta 8aivismi, 452-3, 465, 478 
Agaiuas, 19, 26, 29, 135, 213, 223, 230. 
'355, 452, 457 464-6, 497, 500 (n.X 
5*24 

Agastva, the sage, 17, 492 fn.) 
Agathokles, an Indo-Greek King, 111 
Ageladas, 309 

Aghnra, an aspect of Siva, 2*28, 465, 
476, 482 

Aghora, one of the five aspects of Siva, 
460 478, 479 (n.), 573 
Agni, 43, 45 (n.), 49, 51. 61, 64, 69, 
73, 75, 77-8. 146-7, 176, 233, 339, 
371 393, 447 (n.), 485, 491, 520-1, 
524-6, 520, 540, 577 
Agnicayana. a Vedic ritual, 60, 154 (n.) 
Agni mantras, 566-7 
Agniniitra. the Pancala chief, 115, 
146-7, 151 

Agnipurdna, 20-2, 27, 30-1, 91, 211, 
289, 338, 362, 391-2, 410-2. 417, 420, 
425, 443, 532, 555, 571 

Agnistoma and other Yedic sacrifices, 

’ 

Agnvadheva, a Vedic rite, 60 ^ 

Ahi Budhnva, ‘ the serpent of the deep 
50, 345 
80—1864 B. 


Ahicchatra, the cap'tal of the Paficala 
country, 147 

Ahirbudhnya Samhitdj a Pancaratra 
text, 269-71, 300, 391-2 
Ahi Vrtra, 345 
Aindra mantras, 566 
AindrT (Indian!), a Matrka, 504-6 
AinginT, 35 

A:ravana (Airavata), 345, 623 
Aja Ekapad, 50, 232 
Ajakalaka, the Yaksa, 100, 254, 255 
_ (n.), 342 
A;ivikas, 77 
Ajhacakra, 494 
Aka^gamTs, 336 
Akrura, 93 

Aksobbya, a DhyanI B’uddha, 262 
Alakanianda, the Yaksini of, 369 
AlaksmI, 372, 383-4 
Alamba, a lake, 530 
Alambusa, the Apsara, 353 
Alberum, ‘21 

Alexander the Great, 38 (n.), 89, 438, 
449 

Alban a JeVI, a Kalacuri Queen, 35, 570 
At Idiisi, 130 

A1 Idiisi and other Arab Geographers, 
431 

Alifigana Candrasekharamurti, 464, 466. 
468 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 10 
Alvars, South Indian Vaisnava saints, 
26, 80, 302, 319 (n.), 382 
Amarakosa^ 358 
Amazon, a statue of, 330 
Aruba, a name of Durga, 191 
Ambika, 127, 135, 355, 491, 504 
Ambika,’ the Sasanadevata of Kemi- 
natha, 563 

Amitabha, the DbyanI Buddha, 540, 
547-8, 555-6, 559 
Amoda. 409_ 

Amrataka (Amiatakesvara), 179 
Amrta, a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 98 (n.). 
'242-3 

Amrtabaiana, a name of Garuda, 529-30 
Am&a, 428 

Imhimadblicdruiama, 17, 20, 31, 3*2 (n.), 

* 280 (n.), 358 365, 377, 383, 443, 

466, 516, 5*23,’ 527-8 
Anadhrsti. 93 
Anahita, 196 

Ananta, a Naga, 103, 275, 346-9, 420 
Ana nta, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
392 (n.) 

Ananta, a name of Siva, 191 
Anantagumpba Surya relief, 433 
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Anantanandagiri (Anandagiri), a bio- 
grapber of Sariikaracaiya, 354 (n.), 
357, 430 

Anantasayana^ a form of Visnu, :275-6, 
283, 519 

Ananta Vasudeva, 191, 503 
Andhakasura, Andhakasura-vadhamurti 
(of 8iya), 486 
Angiras, a sage 18 
Augulas, 311, 312 (n.), 315 ff., 329 
Anila, a name of Vayu, 520 
Amruddha, grandson of Krsna 24, 94, 
104. 386-7, 388 (n.), 408-9.'573 
Annapurna, 484 

Antagada dasdo, a Jaina text, 211 
Antailksa, 207 

Antialkidas, an Indo-Greek King, 9, 148 
Antigonus, 309 

Antiochus I of Comniagne, 438 
Antiochus IV. the Syrian Emperor, 
38 (n.) 

Antoninus of Emesa, 89 
Anugrahamurtis of Siva, 234, 484 
Anyor Buddha, 257 
Apalala, the Naga, 346 
Apapati, an epithet of Vanina, 520 
Aparajita. a god of the household, 56 
Apanijita, a Vajrayana goddess, 275 
Aparajitaprcchd (same as Apawjita 
Vdstiisdbtra), 18 
Aparna, a name of Darga, 492 
ApasmaTapiirusa, 121, 258, 274 457, 

472, 474, 487 

ApastamJ^a Grliyasiitra, 69, 70 (n.), 86 
Aphrodite of Cnidus, 309, 330 
Aplihga (of Jambukesvara, 114 
Apodaka. 345 (n.) 

Apollo, 438 

Apoliodotus, an Indo-Greck King, 157, 
438 

Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint. 454 
Apratihata, 86 

Apsarasas, 259. 336, 338, 345, 351, 353 

AramikTsvara, 180 

Arantuka. 344 

Aranyakas, 66, 68 

Area. 204 

Archebius, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Ardhanarlsvara, 5, 89, 181-2, 202, 233, 
465, 475, 477, 509 529, 552-4 
Ardochso, 127, 155, 194, 239 
Arista, the Inill demon, 102 
Arjuna, 76, 85. 191, 315 (n.), 393. 462 
Arjunayana, 109 
Arka, an epithet of Surya, 520 
Arrian. 77 
Arsakalihgas, 458-9 
Artemis, 9 
Arthasdstra, 86, 88 

Aruna, charioteer of Surya. 435-7, 
439-40, 530, 548, 551-2 
Arya, a name of Diirga, 492 
Ary a KurahgT, 570 
Arvaman, 428 

Aryd-Marijuumulal-alpa, 221 fn,) 
Aryastava, 491-2, 502 


Aryyadeva, the teacher of Gova, 378 
, Asariyuta hastas, handposes adopted in 
dancmg, 278 

Asanas, different kinds of, 269 ff., 
298-9. 

Asahga, 64 

Asam, a name of Rudra, 448 
: Asita. 345 (n.), 521 
I Asitahga, a kind of Bhairava, 466 
i Asoka, 90. 96-7, 103 (n.), 151, 243, 381, 
j 569 

! AstCidhydyl^ 74 

: Ast'adikpatas, 321 (n.), 339, 519 ff. 
i AstamMrkas, 561 
I Astauagas, 346 
I AsUnidhis. 340, 560 
‘ Astika, son of Alanasa, 350 
! Astottarasataliuga, 459-60 
i A^uias, 77, 205, 325 336, 338, 367, 

I 372, 382, 413-4, 417-8, 433 (n.), 487. 

1 504-5, 546 

j Asvamedlia. 37, 88, 91-2, 110 
I As^araukhi, a A^uksI, 111, 352 
Asvatthama, 462 
Asviiis, 86. 324, 442 
Atargdt s, a Syrian goddess, 38 (n.) 
Atliarca^iras Cpanisad, 451 
AOiarvaveda, 46 , 59 , 98 (n.), 337, 345, 
351. 371, 448, 521, 572 
Atlsa Dlpaiikara, 380 
Atlantos, 434 
Atman, 71 
Atri, the sage, 13 
Aiidaia, 35 

Audicya Bialimans, 514 
Audumhara Coins, 132, 265, 395 
Aurnabhava, a Vedic commentator, 
^85 

Avalokitesvara, Lokesvara, a Bodhis- 
altva, 24, 228 (n.), 271 (n.), 288, 
540, 547, 556, 558 9 
Avaranadevatas, 519 
Avaiuddhakas. 77 

Avataras (of Vismi), 235, 298. 389-90, 
392-3, 412-5,’417, 420-1 425, 427, 

471, 571 

Avesavatara, 419 

Aviuiukta, andher name of Banaras, 
179 

Axyahga, 292, 4S7, 552 
Ayagapatas, I7l 

i Ayudhaparii^s, 140, 394, 397, 403, 
j 108, 426, 537-b, 554 556 
Azes, DO (n.), 134, 136, 155, 237, 257, 
265, 543 

Azihses, 110, 265, 543 

B 

Babhru, 345 (n.) 

Babhiu^aliana, 345 (n.) 

Babylonia, 47* 

Badami eight-armed Visnu, 401 
Badavavakta (same as IIayagrTva)i 
' an Avatara of Visnu, 391 
. Badkainta Revanta iVlief, 443 
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Eadva Yupas, 103 (n.), 110 
Bairliatta Surya relief, 439-40 
Balabandhu, 15 (n.) 

Baladeva, Balarama (Kama)^ 77, 93, 
103, 133, *211, 289, 300, 302, 306, 
320, 338, 347, 349, 390-2, 408, il2. 
419-24, 502-3, 555 

Bdlardmabhdratamy a Sanskrit work on 
dramaturgy, 219 (n.) 

Balarama Kulasekhara, the author of 
Bdlardmabhdratam, 249 (n.) 

Ball the son of Virocana, 319, 324, 
418-9 

E'aiialingas, 82-3, 458 
Bandhuvarman, 431 (n.) 

Barbaras, 492 
Bardasanes, 89, 182 
F'dsarh Seals, 177-80, 189, 193-5, 

197-201, 226 

Batuka Bhairava, 466, 482 
Besnagar banyan capital, 104-5, 194 
Besnagar Gahga, 354 
E’esnagar Inscription of Heliodorus, 90, 
92 , 393-4 

Bhada Pugarin, pupil of Gomitaka, 
242 (n.) 

Bhadra, a man type, 311, 312 (n.) 
Bhadra, 133 

Ehadraghosa, a Pahcala ch:ef, 111, 133 
BhadrakalT, 491 

Fhadraryya, a name of the Devi, 363 
Bhadresvara, a name of Siva, 182-4, 
189 

Bhaga, 428 

BhaciavadgJta, 73, 191. 252, 253 (n.), 
3U0, 362, 387 (u,), 389, 396, 426, 
493, 541 

LJidgavatapnrdna^ 390, 408, 421, 426-7, 
471, 513 (n’.) 

Bhagavatas, 80 230-1. 243, 513, 567, 
571 

B’hagavati^ 577 
Bhagiratha, 354 

Bhairava, a terrific form of Siva, 465, 
481-3, 495, 513 (n.), 561, 573-4 
Bhaja Indra I'olief, 238 
Bhaja Surva relief, 238, 433 
Bhakti, 72-5, 78 80, 88, 228, 240 (n.), 
335, 386, 393, 408 
Bbanu, 365 (n.), 576-7 
Bhanumitra, the Pahcala chief, 139 
198, 432 

Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 54 
Bhdradvdja Samhitd Parus'i.ita, 394, 396 
Bharat a, the author of NaUjfi'jdb-tta. 

278-80, 472 (ii.'l, 474 
BharatT, a name of Sarasvati, 358, 496 
Bhargava Rama (Parasurama), 320, 
390-1, 419 

Bharhut foreign figure, 293-4 
Bhasa, 37 

Bhaskara, 138, 576-7 
Bhava, a name of Siva, 462 
Bhava one of the eight names of 
Rudra, 448, 449 (n.) 

Bhavabhuti, 452 (n.) 


Bhavanapati, a class of Jaina deities 
561 

BbavanT, 10, 491 
Bhavesa, 126, 136 

Bhavi<iyapurdna^ 107, 206-7, 209, 211, 
2i7, 430,'568 

Bhiksatanamurti (of Siva), 483-4 
Bhima, the second Pandava, 37, 527 
Bhima, PhTsana, appellations of Durga, 
83 (n.),'495 
BhimadevI, 83, 135 
Bhlmasena, seal found at Bhita, 197 
B'lUmasthana, 495 
Bhisana, a type of Bhairava, 466 
BhTsma, 336 

Bhitargaon brick temple, 275^ 359, 406 
Bhita sculj)ture, 455 (n.), 464 (n.) 
Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-5, 189, 193-4, 
196-9, 201, 226, 265 
Bhogasanainuiti of Vi^nu, 538 
Bhogasthanakamurti of Visnu. 403 
L’iiojadeva, king of Dhara, 18-9, 209 
Bhonuka, 101 

Bhrgu, a sage, 13, 15 (n.), 18, 324, 391' 
Plu'hgT, 553 
Bhrsa, 207 

BhudevI (Bhfi, Bhumi), 30, 147, 324, 
398, 4U6, 4i5, 560 
Bhumara Siva temple, 356, 359 
B'humaia Siuya relief, 435-6 
Bhumimitra, the Pahcala chief, 147, 
151 

Bhutanatha (B’hutapiati), names of 
S.\a, 446 
Bhutas, 325, 336 

Bihar stone pillar inscription, 363 
Bra Ganapati and other iconographic 
Aaneties of Ganesa, 358 
Bilsad stone inscription, 363 
Bilvedasa, seals of, 201 
B rbhum Manasa relief, 350 
Bodli Gaya Surva relief, 238 
li'udhisattvas, 242, 217, 259, 284^ 288, 
292, 400. 555 (nJ, 557 
Bodhi tree, 59, S4. 99, 108 (nj, 116, 
152, 262, 348, 379, 531, 569 
Biahma, 510-1. 577 
Brahma 14, 77, 88, 101, 125, 230-2, 
286, ’302 304-5, 324, 377, 386, 393, 
395, 405, 407, 413-4, 419, 429, 

445 6, 456 (n.), 462-3, 465, 475-6, 
484-5, 493, 496-7 500, 504, 510 ff., 
521, 523, 545 ^8-52, 558-9, 562, 

567, 572, 576-7 

Brahma, his various names in the 
i epics, 512 (n.) 

i Brahmabhaga, 458 
i Brahmadatta, 250 
1 Krahmadeva, 450 
I Brahmakanda, 458 (n.) 
j Brahmamitra, 111 
Brahman, 363 

i Brahmanaspati, a Vedic god addressed 
! as Ganapati, 356, 510, 575 

! Brahraanl’ (Brahinl), a Matrka, 34, 
I 490 (n.), 496, 504-5 
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Brahmanyadeva, a name of Karttikeya, i 
141, 143-4, 154, 362-3 " ! 

Brahmapiirana, 23, 44*2 (n.) ! 

B’rabmasiraschedakaiDurti, 232, 304, ' 

465, 513 (n.) 

E’rahmasthana, 129 

Brahmavatvarttapiirdna, 355 i 

BrahmavatT, 98 ! 

Brahmavidya, 361, 491 
Brahma-Visnii-Siva-Surya, a composite 
image at Khajuraho, 125, 552 
Brahmaydmalaf a Tantric text, 22 
Brahmayatana, 516 

Brhadratha, Jarasandha’s father, 380 
E’rhaspati tJupiter429, 443-5, 521 
Brhaspati, a Vedic god, 856, 371 i 

Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Devas, 
13-4. 517 

Brhatsamhitd. 14. 16-7. 21, *25, 28. 31, 
103 in.), 131, 135 145, 149, 190, 

204, 211, 217, 230’(n.), 250-1, 257, 
269, 274, (n.), 286 (n.). 301, 306, 311 
in.), 312 (n.), 313 316-7, 319 (n.i, I 

321 fn.), 322 (n.), 324-5 333, 341, 
346 (n.) 354, 357, 364,’ 392, 396, 

400-1, 413 (n.), 418 420. 423-4, 431, 
437, 442, 451, 458, 459 in.), 494, 

502, 504, 516, 523 in.), 524-6, 565, 
Buddha fSakyamuni), 4, 6, 8, 10. 59, l 
61, 76, 79“ 81, 82, 84 96, 103, 110, 
112, 144, 161, 193, 196, 212, 216. 223. 
230, 235-6 238, 243, 250, 254,^256-7, 
262, 273, 275-6, *282, 284 286-9, 

•290 (n.), 294-6, 302, 328, 332, 342, 
346. 348-9 352, 375 (n.), 379 381, 
390-3, 307,’ 401 in.), 402, Vii-5, 481. 
517, 523, 531, 547, 558, 567, 569 

Euddhafiada^ 202 

Eliddhi, one of G‘.inapati's consorts, 358 
Bud ha (Mercury), 429, 413 


C 

Cada (Caruda, Candra), a Yaks ini, 
100, 369 
Caesar, 58 

Caitya-Vrksas^ 84, 205 
Cakrapurusa, 400, 403-5, 407-8 538-9, 
557 ’ 

Cakrayaka, the Nagaraja, 348 
Camunda (Camundl), 187, 258, 274, 
3 O 2 V 473 , 490 in.), 497. 504-5, 507 
Canda, a demon, 505 
Canda, a type of Bhairava, 466 
Candesa, a Gana of Siva, 260, 485 
Candesanugrahamurti. (of Siva), 189, 
260, 484 

Candesvara, a name of Siva, 189 
CandT (Canijika). 34, 172, 502. 504 
Candikasakti, 504 
Candra, a Purvacarya, 18 
Candragupta-Kumaradevi Coins, 127, 
135 

Candragupta II, 135, 244, 273, 450, 
480, 532 


Candragupta II Cave (Udayagiri), 359, 
400, 402, 493 

Candramas (Candra, the moon god), 
49, 77, 418, 520, 576-7 
Candramiikha, the Yaksa, 341-2 
Candrasekl aramurti. 463-4, 466-7, 536 
Canon, Borvphorus known by the name 
of. 330-i 
CcUanas, 325 

Carya, and the three 'padas’ in the 
Paficaiatra and Saiva systems, 19, 
452-3 

Castana, the Saka Mahaksatrapa, 38 
Catahejus Cata^agorum (AufrechCj, 18 
Catura, a dance mode, 474 
Caturmukha, an appellation of E’rahma, 
514 

CaturmOrti. Caturvvuha (of Visnu), 

387. 408-10. 572 “ 

Caturrargacintdmani^ 22, 138 (n.), 294, 
339 (n ), 351, 411, 527 (n.i 
Catiirvnii^atimurtis (of Yisnu), 235, 

388, 410 

Ciiabvaputta, a Xaga chief, 346 
Chagavaktra, an epithet of Skanda. or 
his companion. 363, 367, 562 
Cioandogija rpariisad^ 6, 7, 76, 363 
Chandrajnana, 273 
(JianrMvJra^ an ornament, 291 
Chatra type of Gupta coins, 532 
Chatresvara, an epithet of Siva. 257 
Chauddagram figure of Surya, 436-7 
Chaunsat Yogml temple (Bheraghat), 
34 ‘ 

Chaya, a consort of Surya, 429, 439 
(.’hhaigaon Yaga image, 101, 349 
Chinnamasta, 560 (n.) 

Citragupta. 294, 5*25 
Citr(ilak;<ana, 16-7, 29, 2*21 (n., 
Citraiathu, the Gandharva, 351 
Citra-Sikhandiiis, 14 (n.) 

C'uulus, 331 

CooinaraswaiJiv, A. K., 8-10, 16, 55, 
59 (51, 85, 89 96, 98-100, 10*2-3, 

105, 108 (n.), iiO (n.). 111-2, 114, 
118, 152, 199, 197, *221 (n.), 226, 

2(7 (n.), 253-4 (n.) 257, 269, 277 
in.) *279, 285 (n.), 293, 296, 299, 

305/ 338, 356, 359, 375 (n.), 462, 

473 In.) 

Cidakoka (Ksudrakoka), a devata, 100, 
291, 369 ,’374 

('uUaviigga, a Buddhist text, 346 
Cimningham. A., 104 115, 117, 121-2, 
124. 126-8, 130-1. 134. 139, 147, 151, 
152, 183, 190, 237, 253 (n.), 313, 374, 
405 (n ), 413. 514, 544, 570 
Curtius, 449 


D 

Dadhikarna, 340 
Bagobas. 4 

Baitvas, 3*24, 336, 424, 486, 517 
Baujka iihgas. 458 9 
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Dakiin, 34, 494 
i)aksa, a solar deity, 428 
Daksa-Prajapati, 494-5 
Daksinamurti (of Siva), 404, 470 
Danavas, 336, 493 
Danda, 107 

Dandan-uihq (Khotan), wooden panel 
from, 477 

Dandi an attendant of Surva, 435-7, 
439-40, 525 
Dantura, 507 
Danu, 368 

Dar-us, his sepulchie at Naqshi Rus- 
tum, 13S 

Dasapnra, Sun temple of, 431 (n.), 
Dasdvataras, 385, 390, 415, 417, 

420-1, 424-5 

Dasavatara cave lElIora), 463 
Datlatreja, a compos.te god, also an 
Avatara, 233, 390-2 
Deddari, 35 

Demeter, 127, 148 (n.), 155 
Demetrius, the Indo-Dreek King, 122, 
150 (n.) 

Demons and goblins in the Grhya- 
sutras, 70 (n.) 

Deogaih Nara Naravana panel, 254-5, 
262, 291, 426 

Deogarh Yisnu temple 235, 275-6, 
283, 285 (n.), 353, 4U4, 417, 421-2, 
426, 470, 538 
Deora Surya relief, 435-6 
Deoiiya Yaksa, 98-9 
Destka Subrahmanya, 363 (n.i 
Devaniitia, an Ayodlnan chief, 141 
Deid^ani liyinns, 454 
Deva(s), 77, 336, 382. 413-4, 417, 475. 

517. 520, 546, 552, 575 
De^asena, consort of KaiUikeya, 367 
Devasena Kalyanahundrainurti, 367 
Devatnmurtipiakarana}n, 21 (n.), 23. 

411 

Devatas, 99, 100, 354, 368-70, 373-4 
De\ ayajana, 354 

Devesvara, an epithet of Surya, 430 
Dcvibhdyavata, 13 
Devibtuti^, 492 3 
Devisukta, 490-1, 493 
Dhaiiima, 90, 97 

Dhanada, a name ot Kiibera, 199, 200, 
294, 339 

Dhanapati (Dhanadhipa), epithets of 
Kubera, 69, 337-9, 423 
Dhanus (personified) 538 
Dharaghosa, the Audumbara chief, 
116-8,’l20-2, 157. 237, 250, 257 
Dharalmgas, 459-60 
Dharapatta, the Maitiaka King of 
Balabhi, 431 

Dharma, an incarnation of Yisnu, 391 
Dhaima, as bull, 573 
Dhaima, image of, 88 
Dharmacakra 97, 108 fn.), 131-2, 137, 
152. 187, 262 

Dhannacakramitdrdf 6, 256 
Dharmaprastha, 88 


Dharmasastras, 541 
Dhata (Dhatr), 46, 429, 445, 512, 550 
Dhatr, an aspect of Surya, 428, 550 
Dhenuka. the ass demon, 102, 422, 424 
Dhisana. 490 

Dhrtarastra, one of the four Maha¬ 
rajas’'85, 521 

Dhrtarastra, the Kuru King, 37 
Dhrtarastra, the Naga King, 345 
I Dhruva, an Avatara of Yisnu, 391 
1 Dhruva, the polestar, 115-6 
; Dhiuvabeias, (of Yisnu), 26, 30 264^ 

I 396-7, 400, 403 ” 

j Dhruvamitra, the Paucala chief, 110 
I Dhruvasarman, 143 
L Dhuhcitra, 223 

Dhumrorna, consort of Y^ama, 525 
Dhyanamaia, (s), 25 
i Dhyanaraantras, 23-5. 32 
D]iijdnayoga, 48, 78-9, 285, 307 
Dhyani Bodhisattva, 558 
Dhyani-Buddha, 255, 262, 500 (n.), 

540, 547-8, 555-6 

Didargauj female figure (Y^aks'nl), 97, 

: 99, 224 fn.), 292 

I Digarabara Jamas, 425, 567 
I Dighanikdya, 253 (n.) 
j Dikpaias, 70, 207, 395, 485, 517, 519 
if., 561 

Dinna, a resident of Mathura, 242-3 
Diodoius, 449 

Diomedes, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Dionysius, 9 (n.), 89 (ii.) 
i Dioscuri, 200 

j Dipanv.ta, (Laksimpuja in Bengal), 384 
j Dirghatanias, 540 
; Dligh itapasvi, the sage, 255 
I Disa, 77 

i Divakaia and othei Yratas, 138 (n.) 
Divine Yluthers (Ylothers). 363-4, 482-3, 
491, 494, 503-5 

I Dommanapala, Copper plate of, 11 
I Doryphorus, or Canon. 3U9, 330 
^ Dravida mana, 28 
Diavida Yedas, 26 
Drdhamitra, 111 
i Dundubhi, 165-6 

Diirga, (Ambika, I’arvatT), 5, 35 (n.). 
36, 87 (n.), 89 96 (n.). Ill, 133-5. 
154, 166, 173, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
257, 265, 301, 324, 490-2, 497, 501, 
510, 545, 563 

Diirgdsaptasatl, a name of Candi, 166 
Durgastotras, 491-2, 502 
I Durga Yairocanl, 491 
I DurgI, oil 

■ Dussaha, the husband of Jyestha, 382 
^ D\adasadityas, 441, 550 
! Dvapara, 28 successive ages of, 13, 
i 35 (n.) 

, Dvarapalas, 476 
Dvimiikha linga, 461 
; Dyaus, a Yedic god, 55 
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Eabani, 163 ; 

Ekainukha Imga, 461 
Ekanamsa, 111, 133, 251, 257, 502-03. i 
505 

Ekantika and otber early names I 
(Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Sattvata, ' 
etc.) of the Vaisnava cult, 386 
Ekapadamurti, 2.32, 519 j 

Ekainavasavin an Avatara of Visnu. i 
3 )2 "I 

Ekasrhgatanu (same as Matsya Ava- i 
tara), 392 * 

Ekayfatya, an epithet of Rudra, 448 I 

(u.) ‘ j 

Ekahhgaji, a name of $iva, 118 (n.) i 
Elapatra, the Nagaiaja, 100, 161, 316, j 
348 1 

Endymion, 276, 407 i 

Eucratides, an In do-Greek Kinnf, 9. j 
140, 148, 238 ' ! 

Euhemerus, 310 j 

Euphranor, 309 1 

Eufclivdemus II, an Indo-Greek Kino^. 
157 1 


GadadevT, 400, 403-5, 407-8, 538 ! 

Gahapati Jataka, ilubtrated at Bhar- j 
hilt, 259 

Gajasura, 486 j 

Gajasurasamharamurti, (of SivaL 234 ! 

486-7 ' ; 

Ga'aiaksmi, 106. HO. 133 150, 188 ■ 

194, 196-7, 265, 375 6 
Gajendiamoksa, an ubpeet of Visuu, 
426 

Ganapa Lihgas, 458 
Ganapati (Vinayaka), 355, 575-6 
Ganapatide\a, Motupalli Pillar In¬ 
scription of, 103 (n.) 

Ganapatya, 6, 140, 231, 354, 357-8, 361 
(n.), 500 (n.) 

Ganapatva Lihgas, 458 
Ganas, 161, 163, 166 fn.), 205, 336, 
355-7, .359, 362. 475, 483, 535 575 
Gandhara, 8, 83-4, ICO, 203, 210,' 212, 
236-8, 241, 254, 256, 262, 282 
284, 286, 288, 292 {n.>, 204, 296, 
332. 339, 348, 368, 381, .398, 401-2, 
409, 422-3. 434, 517, 523, 529, 531 
Gandharvas, 77, 101 163, 265, 281-3, 
298. 325, 336. 345, 351-3, 521 
Gandharvanagaras, 351 
Ganesa (Ganapahi, 5. 187, 230-1, 275, 
280, 325 (n.), 335, 354-64, 444-5, 
469-70, 474. 482, 500, 505. 510, 542, 
54.5, 561, 575-7 
GanesanT, 8akti of Ganesa, 35 
Ganesvara, an epithet of Siva, 355 
Ganesvara, also a name of Visnu, 355 
fn.) 


Gahga, 265, 353-4, 414, 419, 475, 486, 
526, 536 

Gangadhara, an aspect of Siva, 477, 

186 

Gahgita (Gahgeya), a Yaksa figure at 
Bharhut, 100 , 342 
Garga, 14 

Garga, a disciple of Lakiilisa, 451, 481 
Garuda, 10-1, 117, 154, 163, 188, 190, 
196-7, 292, 305, 324 351, 353, 368, 
397, -402, 404-6, 426* 429, 434, 506, 
515, 529-35, 538 40, 546, 549, 551-2, 

556-7, 572, 577 

Garuda, the Yaksa of the Jina 

Santinatha, 562 

CarLidadlivaja, 92, 103-4, 388 (n.), 531, 
534-9 

Ga^udaptirana, 21 
Garudasana Visnu, 405 
Ga rut man. 50-i, 92, 163. 429, 529-30, 
532, 541 

Gauii j 35, 497, 502, 504, 526, 576-7 
Gaurl, six vaiieties of, 502 
Gaurl-Sarva, a najue of Siva, 529 
GautaniTputra Vrsadhvaja, 142 
Gayakarnadeva, the Haihaya, King, 570 
Ghatiyala pillar, 356 
Ghatnagar Revanta, 442-3 
Ghosundi Inscription, 10 
Ginsula, 576 
Go'iJuIa Grliyasutra, 521 
Gornedha, a Jama deity, 563 
Goinukha. 562 

Gondopharcb. the Indo-Parthian King, 
118 21, 237, 543 

Gopala B’hatta. 22, 25, 208-9. 218, 220 
(m). 222“’(n.'), 227 
Gopala Krsna. 422 

Clopis, 422 

Gova, sou of 8iha. 378 
Govurdhana mountain, 422^ 522 
Great miracB <of SravastT), 6, 375 
Gihadevi, an epithet of Jaia, 380 
Grhvasutras, 12, 57 fn.), 08-9, 90, 

* 110 fn.), 346 
Grt^^ioada, a Vedic seer, 52 
Gudim a Ham lihga, 113 118, 169, 176, 
182, 304, 455-6, 460-1 
Giulnnallam Siirva image, 440 
Guha. a name of Karttikeva. 324, 338, 
362, 365 

Gahvakapati, 337 
Guliyakas, 218, 337, 362, 442 
Ouhvaliiigas, eight m number. 179 
Gunas, six ideal ones, 387 
Giu’n vayatanas, 244 


H 

Hagamasa, the Mathura Satrap, 111 
Halahak, a buffalo demon. 166 fn.) 
Halahala fa form of Avalokitesvara), 558 
Harasa, a type of man. ^11-2 
Hamsa, an Avatara of Visnu, 390 
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Hanumana, the monkey god, 261, 421, 
527 

Kara, 96, 233, 283, 290, 407. 528, 546 
Haradatta, 86 (n.) 

Kara Parvatl, 283, 407, 467-8 
Harappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
173-6, 226, 251, 270, 281, 289, 489 
Hari. 5, 197, 222. 233, 314, 392, 394, 
415-6, 418, 540, 546 
Haribhaktivildsa, 22. 208, 210 (n.), 218, 
220 (n.), 222 (n.), 319 (n.), 568 
Haridia, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357-8 

• Hari-Hara, Haryardha, the composite 
god, 5, 124, 233, 465, 475, 544, 
546-7 

Haii-Hara-Pitamaha, a composite god, 
233 

Harincgamesi, 562 
Haricamsa, 421, 491, 502 
HdiTtTstupa, 381 

HaritI, the Buddhist goddess of small¬ 
pox, 339, 380-1, 383, 443, 503, 529 
Hari-Han-Harivahanodbhava-Lokehvara, 
540 

Harpocrates, Taxila bronze statuette 
of, 261 

Harsa (Sri—), author of Ndgdnanda, 
531 

Hastas (or Mudras), different kinds of, 
247 

Hayagriva (Saptasatika), 559 
Haya^ilrsa Pancardtra, 20-2, 26-7, 208-9, 
215, * 218-20. 222-3, 226-7, 318-9, 

322, 403, 425, 568 
Heliodorus, 393 
Helios. 139-4(), 438 

1 O G 

Hemadri, 18, 22, 25, 137, 138 (n.), 
294, 338-40, 347, 352 (n.), 526, 527 
(n.) 

Hephtalite Huna chief, nicolo seal of. 

124-5, 136,*287, 402, 544 
Heia, 309 
Heraclitus, 473 
Heraeimi (at Olympia), 330 
Heramba Ganapati, 358, 361 
Hercules (Heracles), 9, 77, 89, 120-2, 
237, 300 

Hermes, 9 (n.), 237, 330, 438 
Heruka, 559 
Hesychius, 120, 153 
Hiranyagaibha, 510-11, 577 
Hiranyakasipu, 5. 415 6 
Hiranyakesin Grliyafiiitra, 70 (n.). 

8(3 (n.), 491 

Hiranyakchn iSrautasutra, 56 
Hiuen-Tsang (his Si-yii-ki), 9, 83, 89. 

119, 135, 148, 196, 381, 431, 494 
Hrsikesa, a sub-Vyuba, 412. ^')o6 
Hu-Han-si, the YaksinT Xanda or 
Nandinl in tlie Chinese texts, 380-1 
Hunas 144 fn.), 542 
Hu^dshka, 8, 101, 106, 121-7, 130-2, 
135-6, 140, 144-6, 152-3, 155, 157, 


179, 190, 200, 224 (n.), 238, 265, 
283, 302-4, 349. 395, 438, 527, 543-4 


1 

Ija, 490 

Indira, a name of LaksmI, 287 
I Indo-Greek rulers, 9 
Indra, 9, 14 43-6, 49, 55, 57-9, 60, 

62, 64, 65 (n.), 67, 69, 73, 74 (n.), 
75, 77, 86, 96, 124 (n.), 146 148-9, 
150 (n.), 176, 207, 233, 238, 277, 

! 283, 301-2, 824-5 , 339 367-8 , 371, 

' 385 , 407 , 461, 485 , 501, 512 , 520 4, 

526, 537, 546, 558, 562 
I Indradhvaja, 103 (n.), 206 
, Indiagnimitra, 570 
Indramantras, 567 

Inilramitra, the Pancala chief, 146, 238 
Indramiamani a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 
9S (n.), 242-3 
Indrapura, 9, 148 

I Indrapura, sun temple at, 431 (n.) 
Indrasalaguha, 523 

Indus Yailev, 41 63, 71, 79, 84, 109, 

; 158, 166Y, 169, 171, 173, 175-7, 

; 225, 251-2, 258, 280, 285, 306, 489 

i lobares. (Yamuna t, 77 
i Isa, Isvaia, Paramesvara, 75 
j Isana, an aspect of Siva, (also a 
j Dikpala), 69, 75, 86, 87 (n.), 190, 

I 207 228, 447-8, 460-1, 478, 479 (n.), 

4S5i 520, 522, 529, 573-4 
1 Isapur Yupa Inscription, 103 (n.) 
j Istalihga, 454 

' Lsvara, an upasaka of the eleventh Jina, 
I ^ 562 

j L4varadeva, a name of Siva, 135 
j Itarajana, an apellation ot the Yaksas, 
1 337 


! ^ 

Jdhdladarsana upani.^ad, 79 
Jagadamba or Jaganmata, 493 
1 Jagannatha. 211 
JahnabI, 34 

I Jaina list of Dikpalas, 522 (n.) 
i Jaila. son of Mandana, 23 
Jaladharas, 336 

' Jalandhaia, Jalandharavadhamuiti. 486 
; Jalasaym, an aspect of Yisnu, 275 
j Jarnadyagnya Rama (same as Parasu- 
j rama). 390 
( Jamba\an, 419 
j Jambavatl, 386 
j Jambliala, 105 fn.), 559-60 
Janaidana, 222, 396, 411 
Jaia, the Raksasl. 380-1, 383 , 384 (n.) 
daiasandha, 380 
Jaratkaru, the sage. 350 
i Jatilas, 77 
Java Ganesa, 360 
j Jay ant a, 69, 86, 87 (n.) 
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Jayagupta, the Pancala ch ef, 146 
Jhulauyatra, and other A aisnava 
festivals, 22*2 
Jihniagas, 336 

Jina(s), 41 79, 230, 253, 295, 372, 

561-2, 567 
Jinapada, 202 
Jiva, 410 

Jivitagupta II, 431 (n.) 

Jhana. 10 

Jhana Daksinamurti, 254 (n.), 285 

(n.), 465, 470-1 
III pit ar, 311 

Jye-stha, her other names, 382-3, 384 
(n.) 

Jyesthilatirtha, 88 

Jyot rliiiga (of Tinivanamalai), 463 

JvotisT, a class of deities in Jama texts, 

‘ 561 

K 

Kahandhas, 325, 336, 368 
Kacchapa. 232-3 
Kacchapesvara, 232 
Kac]a, 138 
Kadaphes, 112 
Kadru, 151, 346, 530 
Kailasa (mountain abode of Siva), 471, 
535, 553 

Kailasa temple (Ellora), 375, 484 
Kairata, 345 (n.) 

Kaitabha, a demon, 275, 407, 513, 538 
Kakkuka, 356 

Kala a name of Yaraa (also timeh 
487-8, 525 
Kalaketu, 172, 502 
Kalamukhas, 451 

Kalanemighna an Avatara of Visnu, 

392 ’ 

Kalanjara, 183 

Kalahjara Bhattaraka, a name of 
Siva, 182-3 

Kalap!nakagrama. Nalanda Seal of, 187 
Kalaratri, a secondary goddess, 496 
Kalariraurti, 486-7, 559 
Kalasa, 202 

Kalesvara, a name of $iva, 182 
KalT, 274, 372, 491 504-5 

Kalidasa, 253 (n.), 477, 535 
Kahkapurana, 30, 442, 509 
Kalinjaiavana, 183 (n.) 

Kali's wife, a description of Jvestha, 
383 

Kaliya, the Kaga, 102, 346, 408, 422 
Kaliyaclamana, 258, 346. 422 
Kalkin, an Avatara of Visnii, 390-2, 

393 (n.), 425, 443 
Kallata, 453 
Kalmasagnva, 345, 521 
Kalpastifra, 99, 314, 315 (n.) 
Kalpavrksa, ('so-called) found at Bes- 

nagar, 104, 105 (n.), 194 
Kalranasundaramfirti, also known as 
A'aivahika, $ivavivaha, etc.. ,302. 
367, 485. 519 


Kama, Eamadeva, 301, 486 , 488, 5^6 
Kamaklua, Yonipltha at, 84 (n.) 
Kamantakaiiiurti (KamadahanamhrtJ, 
486, 488 

Kamathesvara, a name of Kurma- 
vatara, 392 

Kamikay a Saiva Agama, 20, 26 , 327, 

458-9 

Kanduti. a Y'aksa, 339 (n.) 
Kanhagotamaka, a Kaga chief 346 
Kanishka, 8, 38, 94. 112, 121-3, 125, 
140, 153, 179, 238, 243 (n.), 304, 
349, 138, 527, 543-4 
Kahkalamurti, 465-6, 483 
Kahkalitila Saraswatl, 378, 455 
Kahkapaivan^ 345 (n.) 

Kanyakumari, 491, 577 
Kapala, a type of Bhairava, 466 
Kapalesvara, 244, 452 (n.) 

Kapalikas, 451, 452 (n.) 

Kaparddl. an epithet of Siva^ 286 
Kapila, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 
Kapilesvara, the name of a Sivalihga, 
244 

Kapisa. 9, *233 

Karall, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Karamdanda Sivalihga, 457 
Karanagatna, 26, 214, 324, 327, 460-1 
KarandavifuJia^ 556 

Kaiivarada, an aspect of Adsnu, 426-7 
Karkotaka, a Naga, 347 
Kaittikeva, 106, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 

154 (n.K 200, 283, 301, 304, 321 (n.), 
324, 338, 361-7, 407, 501, 504, 506, 
562, 576-7 

Kasia, Nirvana statue at, 242 
Kdhka, a commentary on Panini's 
Sutras, 40 
Kasipur Surva, 436 

Kasvapa (Kasvapa), a sage, 17, 205 
(n.), 516, 530 

Kasyapa, a disciple of Buddha, 302 
Kaiyapiga^ a Silpasastra, 17, 325 
Katahkata, 354 

KdtJiaka iKatha) Vpanisad^ 39, 74 
Katisama, a dance mode, 465, 473 
! Kaira Buddha, 257, 282, 286 
TCatyayanI, 10, 401, 577 
Kaiiberi, a AFatrka, 504 
KaumarT, a ATatrka, 504-6 
Kaundinya, 451 

! Kaurusya, one of tlie four disciples of 
i Lakullsa, 451, 481 
' Kauhambi. 225 
Kau^unibT, coins of, 110 
KausikT. a name of Durga, 491 
Kau<ifaki Brdhmana, 447-8 
Kaii,hfali Vpamsad^ 67 
Kantilva, 86-7 
Kaveiipakkam plaque, 376 
Kayarohana (Karvan), 450 
Vpani’iad, 491 

1 Ke<ava, 338* 411, 4*23, 576-7 
I Kesin, the horse demon, 102 
1 Kctu, 429, 441, 443-5 
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Kevalamurti (of Siva), 466, 486-7 
Kevala Narasimha, 417 
Khadga (personified), 538 
Khagas, 336 

Khdii Khaneh Siirya image, 435 
Ivhajahut:, 464 (n.) 

Ivhdjuraho Yisnu, 261, 406 
Khandagiri, Jama caves at, 281 
Kbed Brahma and other Brahma 
temples, 514-5 
Kheinakhi, 35 

Khiching Surya reliefs, 439-40 
Kiiiipuiusas, 336 

Kinnaias, 101, 163, 325, 336, 351-3 
Kinnara Jataka, 353 
Kinnarls, 352 

Kirana^ a Saiva Agama, 20 
Ki sh -mo-jm, Avaiokitesvara in the 
form of an ogress m Japan, 381 
Kleisohora (Ivrsnapuia), 77 
Kokd goddesses (in Bharhut), 369 
Kiiya, 19 
Kriyapada, 20 
Krujasamuccaya, 328 
Kiodha, a type of Biiairava, 466 
Krodatman, an Avatara of A'isnu, 391 
Krsua, 21, 37, 73 76, 77 (n ), 89 (n.', 
93 (u.), Ill, 129, 131, 133, 175, 222, 
234, 258, 265, 277, 287-9, 301, 303, 
30G, 338, 346-7, 355, 380, 386, 390-2, 
408, 420-4, 426, 456 (n.), 502-3, 522, 
532, 541 

Krsna Janmastanil relief, 421 
Krsnananda Agamavagisa, 22, 32 
Krsna-Vasudera, 93 (u.), 380 
Kisuayana ie!,iefs, 421-2 
Krsna Yajiirvcdti^ 521 
Krttivasa, the author of Bengali Rama- 
yana, 492 (n.) 

Ksetrapati {K,setrapdJa)^ 69, 561 
Ksiti! hga (of Siva Kanchi), 463 
Ksudhd, a secondary goddess, 496 
Ksudrakoka, 369 

Kubera, 85-6, 98 (n.), 100-1, 103, 105, 
175 (n.), 179 194-5, 200, 252, 286, 
324, 337-9, 342, 344, 362, 369, 372, 
381, 393, 520, 522, 528, 5;>9-60. 5’75 
Kubera, the Yak^ of the Jina 
Mallinatha, 562 

Kubjikdmata. a Tantric text, 22 
Kubiiddhi, a consort of Ganesa, 358 
Kukargram Naga relief, 349 (n.) 
Kuhka, a Naga, 347 
Kumara, a name of Karttikeya, 141, 
143-6, 154, 200, 265, 321 in.), 362, 
364-5, 576-7 

Kumaragupta I, 106, 110 (n.)*, 140, 
143-4, 199, 363, 366, 431 (n.). 457, 
46S, 503, 532 

Kumarasamhhava, 253 (n.). 261, 471, 
535 

Kumdratantraj 365 

Kumara, the Yak^ of the Jina A asu- 
piijya, 562 

Kurnarpur Surya relief, 435 
Kumbha, Maharana of Alewar, 23, 25 


Kumbhandas, 163, 325, 336, 368, 521 
iumdalas, dfiierent types of, 288 ff. 
KundalinI Sakti, 493-4 
Kundl, a name of Bihgala, 435, 437, 
440 (n.), 525 
Kunika, 98, 2-42-3 

Kumndas, 118-9, 122, 134, 142, 157, 
19r, 257 

Kurma. an Avatara of AYsnu, 389-91, 
413 

Kuimasana, a Yogic dsanaf 41 
Kuruksetra, 300, 344 
Kus ka, one of the disciples of LakulTsa, 
451, 481 

Kiismanda (also KusmandinTj a name 
of Amblka, 563 
Kusmandaj’iijaputra, 354 
Kusmandas, 325 

Kwan-non, Koyasu, a saintly female 
form ot Avaiokitesvara in Japan, 
381 

Kwan-}in, AvalokitesAaru in female 
form in China, 381 


L 

Lak^na^ a name of Durga, 498 
Laks>niaiia, 261, 291, 421 
Luksml,’ 105, 110-2, 129, 133-5, 141, 
150, 155-6, 168 (n.), 191, 193-7, 239, 
257, 287, 358, 368-77, 384, 387, 
404-5, 407, 415, 485 490 (n.), 532-3, 
545-6, 561. 

LaksmI-Ganesa, 358, 361 
Laksml-Karasimha, 417 
LakulTsa, 6, 244, 271, 450-2, 465-6, 

480-1 

LakutapanT^, a name of Lakullha, 481 
Lala Bhagat pillar, 105-6, 141, 363, 433 
Lalatatilaka, a dance mode, 465 
La lit a, a dance mode, 465 
LalitanaJiasrandma, 495 
Lampata, 35 
Lanka, 484 

Laukika, one of the two kinds of divi- 
nties, 337-8, 362, 522., 578 
Lauriya Xandangaih, gold plaque 
found at, 61 

Lay aha, the Y'aksTnT, 98, *242 
Leochares, the Hellenistic Sculptor, 
531 (n.) 

Lepsius, 329 
Lihgam, 205, 208, 227 
Lingapiirdna, 382, 536 
Lihgodbbavamurti 231, 463, 513 (n.), 
514 

Lihgayat, 394 (n.i, 454 
Lokanatha. an Avatara of AYsnu, 392 
Lokapala, 90, 324, 519-21, 558 
Lokesvara, the Bcdhisattva, 547-8, 
556-8 

Lokesvara-AYsnu, 412, 555 
L\sius, an Indo Gieek King, 150 (n.) 
L\sippns, the Hellenistic sculptor, 
241, 309, 331 
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M 

Macakruka, 344 
Madhavacarya, 451 

Madhu, a demon, 275, 407, 513, 538 
Madhusudana, an Avataia of Visnu, 

891 

Madhyamakoka, a Devata, 369 

Madhyamika, 395 

Madiia, a goddess, 86, 87 (n.) 

Magas, 230, 431, 513, 507 
Maghavan, 13 (n.) 

Magi, the Iranian priest, 198, 431 
Maha, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357-8 

Mahabliarata^ 13, 14 (n.), 37 (n.), 79, 
83 (n.), 88, 103 (ii.), 106, 135, 143, 
146, 163, 183, 234, 276, 314-5, 338, 
344-5, 351^ 355-6 , 372 , 380, 390, 392, 
409, 4-21, '424 (n.), 430, 446, 450, 
456 (n.), 462, 477, 491-2, 495, 502, 520, 
524, 527, 530, 534 

MafMbhasya, 40, 44, 65 (n.), 76 (n.l, 
86, 337, 351 (n.), 388 (n.), 423, 449 
Mahabhiiu^kramana, 402, 409 
Mahadeva, 446-8, 456 (n.), 460, 476, 
512, 573-4, 577 
Mahadurga, 577 

Mahakala (Kala), name of Siva, 187 
Mahakail, 186, 496 
Mahakapi Jataka, at Bharhnt, 250 
Mahakoka, a Devata, 100, 369 
MahalaksmI the ‘ primary goddess 
373, 496’ 

Mahamari, a secondary goddess, 496 
Mahamaya, 493, 495-b, 509 
MaiidtnayurJf 9, 83 (n.), 98, 134, 143, 
146, 148, 450 

Mahandrayanlya (Makdnardyana) Upa- 
nisad^ 480 (n*), 577 
Mahdnirvdria Tantra. 70, 80 (n.) 
Mahapadma, a Xaga, 347 
Mahapadma and otlier Nidhis, 305 fn.) 
Mahapadmavana, 469 
Mabapannirvana, 4, 275-6 
Mahaparinirvanamurti, 275 
Mahaparisadas, animal-faced ganas of 
Budra-S-va, 356 

Mahapuriisa (laksanas), 311 (n.), 314 
Maharajas, 77, 85, 90. 521-2, 558 
Mahasadasivainurti, 228, 465, 478 (n.), 
479 in.) 

Mahasarasvatl, 496 

Mahasarasvati, her various names such 
as Bharatl, Yak, etc., 496 
Mahasena. a name of Kaittikeya, 8. 

103, 106, 143-6, 265, 302-3, 577 
^Mahasveta, one of the consorts of 
Rurya, 436 439 

Mahavalll, consort of Karttikcya, 367 
M aha V a‘it It, 380 
Mahavidva, 496 , 560 (n.) 

MahavTra, 10, 76, 314, 372 ^ 
Mahavis\akarina, an epithet of 
Brahma, 14 


Mahavratadharas, a designation of the 
Kapalikas, 452 (n.) 

Mahayana, 221 (n.), 262 
Mahendra, the guardian of the north¬ 
east, 521-2 

Mahe^murti, 465, 476, 479 (n.) 
Mahesvara, Mahesvara Dova, 83, 172, 
182, 446-7 

Mahesvara, another name of the 
PasLipata sect, 116, 543 
MahesvurT, one ot the Matrkas, 34, 186, 
239, 251, 261, 281, 505-6 
Jlalilpala, the Pala king, 503 (n.) 
Mahisabiira, 493, 499 
MahisamardinT (Mahisasura-mardinij, 
35', 166, 172, 497, 500, 545 
Mahoiagas, 336 

Maicrdyamya Samhitd (of the Krsna 
Yajurveda)y 575-7 
Ma-ireya, 99, 272, 283, 467 
Makara. 265, 354, 374 
Mahutdyamat 458-9 
Miilarimddhava, 452 (n.) 

Malavya, a man t>pe, 311-2, 328-9 
Mallinatha, the lUth Jin a, 502 
Manabodha, 14 
Manas, 410 

Manasa, 98, 242, 346, 350, 563 
MdnasoUdaa, a part of AbhilasitdrUia- 
cintdmani, 18, 215, 226, 227 (n.) 
MCina^dra, 'l4-8, 206-7, 214, 228, 282-3, 
286-7, 351-2, 458 (n.) 

Mnnavacjrhyti s utra, 351 

Mandalikas, bubordinate rulers, 287 

Mandaiia, the son of Sriksetra, 23, 25, 

si 

Mandhata, an Avatara of Visnu. 391, 
427 

Mandor Krsnayana reliefs, 421-2 
Mahgala (Mars), 429, 443 
MafifjalaLdiyais), 172 
Mambhadra, a Yaksa, 76 7, 97-100, 
339 (u.), 340-1 
: Manigriva, 175 (n.) 

Manikv uvasahar, a Soutii Indian Saiva 
Raiut, 454 

Man'mala Ciutya, a Yaksa shrine, in 
Magadlia, 97, 

M a mm an, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Manimat, a Naga, 345 
Maniiidga, Jus shrine at Bajagrha, 
143 (n.) 

Maujusn, 212, 216, 271 (n.), 558-9 
^JafijUbU, his Aiapaeana form, 426 
Mahjuvara, 271 (n.) 

Ifankimar Buddha, 257 
Manmatha, 301 

Manojava, one of the seven tongues of 
Agm, 491 
ManonmanT, 286 
Manilas, 44, 47, 53, 55, 78 (n.) 
iranties\aia^, 479, 480 (n.i 
Afanii, 6, 14, 18, 8? 

Ifanii Tiaivat't, 15 I'd.) 

Mannsalihgas, 460-1 
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Maniisamhita [Manuiimrti)^ 86-8, 217, ( 
276, 511, 520, 541 

Manus, two ^ons of Surya, 437, 442 
!Manusyaprakrtidevas, 94 
Mao, the Iranian Moon god, 438 (n.) 
Mai a, 238 (n.), 262, 280, 301, 353 
Mailci, a Va;rayana goddess, 259, 561 
Maricimail, an epithet of Surya^ 561 
Markande^a, the sage, 21, 324, 3b2, 
486-7, 573 

Markandcijapurana^ 15 (n.j, 105, 195, 
340,* *373, 374* (n.J, 412, 490, 492-3, 
496-8, 504, 509, 513, 551 
Maikatahrada (at ^^alsalil, 196 
Mars,* 311 

Marlanda (]\[artanda), an aspect of 
the Sun god, 428, 550 
^lartanda Bna.iava, 549 
Martanda temple (Kashmir), 409 
Marutganas‘ (Maruts), 355, 370 
Matangasrama, 88 
Matansva, a Vedic god, 541 
Matireta, 431 (n.> 

Matrganas, Matrkas, 230, 482, 497, 

503-6, 567 

Matsya, \ isnu’s Avatara, 389-91, 413 
Matbtjapurdna, 14, 16, 22-3, 28, 30-1, 
33, 117, *138 (n.), 179. 183 (n.), 206, 

208, 210, 217, 220-1, 223, 273 (n.), 

280, 312, 315, 391, 416-7. 421, 427, 

513 (n.), 536, 568 

Mattamayura, (-kai, a Saiva clan, 
35 (u.), 143 

Maiics, 9, no (n.), 112, 119 in.), 120-1, 
136, 148-9, 150 (u.), 154, 158, 190, 
237-8, 265, 267, 345, 402, 537, 543 
Maya, 14, 17, 241, 347 
Maynmata^ 19, 23 

Mayaiiioha, a name of V^snu’s Buddha 
A\atara, 424-5 

MdyabumgraJia^ 338, 347-8, 351-2 
Mava. tile mother of Buddha, 193, 375 
{n) 

Maya, the AV^dantius’ concept of, 493 
Maym, a name of 8iva, 446 
Mayurabhatta, 430 
Mavuraksaka, 494 (n.) 

Megasthenes, 77, 89 (n.) 

Menander, the Indo-(lreek Kmg, 313, 
569 

Mercury, 311 

Meriivarman, King of Chaniba, 498 
Methora, 77 

MidhusT, a name of Duiga, 69, 86, 87 
(n.) 

Mihiia, the Iranian Sun god, 124-5, 
139-40, 343, 438, 544 
Mihirakiila, the Hiina king,^113 
MlnaksT, consort of Siva, 367 
Misrakesi an Apsara, 353 
Mithra, a name of Mihira, 108 (n.), 
438, 544 
Mithraism, 438 

Mitra, one of the Adityas. 69. 75, 376 
Mitra, one of the four disciples of 
Lakullsa, 371, 428, 451, 481 


Mlecchas, 425 
Moggaiapani, a Yaksa, 211 
Mohenjo-daro, 41, 159-62 164-7, 169, 

171 (n.), 173-6, 226, 251-2, 253 (n.), 
270, 281, 289, 292 

MohmT, an incarnation of Adsnu, 391, 
^546 

Moika, the Uiumuja scion, 128 
Mokal, liana of Alewar, 23 
Alother goddess, 167, 172, 177, 446, 489, 
501 

MrcdiakaUka^ 363 

AIrdha, a name of Siva, 419 (n.) 

AIrga, 207 

Alucalinda, the Xagaraja, 346 
Aludias or hastas, 247 ff. 

Alugadi and other names of Jyestha in 
the old Tamil Nighantus, 383 
Alukhalmgas, 460-1 
Alukutas, various kinds of, 286 ff. 
Alakhya, 207 

Aluladhara, the lowest ‘ cakra ’ in the 
body. 493 

Alunda, a Dadya, 505 
Mundaka Vpanisad, 491, 511 
Alimisuvrata, the 20th Jma, 562 
AXun;avata. 338 
Aluradeva, 64-5, 71 

Alurttisthana-s, 7 diffei'ent kinds of, 212 
Aliirugan, Tamil name of Karttikeya, 
364, 470 

Aluyalaka, the Apsmarapurusa, 258, 274, 
279, 472 


N 

Nadanta, diva’s dance, 465, 472 
Nagadeva, 338, 349 

Kdgdnanda, a drama by Sri Harsa, 531 
Nagapahcaml, 3-16 
Nagaraia, 345, 348 

Nagas, 4, 6, 77, 85, 94 (n.'i, 99-101, 
103 147-8, 151, 161, 176, 205. 252, 
257, 325, 336, 338, 314-51, 354, 356, 
375, 395 (n.), 408, 420, -122, 475, 521, 
529-31, 556 

Nagasiri, son of A'asethi, 464 (n.) 
Naga symbol, 190 
NagatTitha, 344 

Xa^inis, 344, 346-50, 378, 395 (n.), 531 
’ ^ ■ ,17 

\ _ . ' 9, 221 (nd, 326-7 

Nagnaivsapanakas, 425 
Naguasavarl, a name of Durga, 492 
Nagnavratam, 17 
Nahapana, 515 

Naigameya (Na'games a), 146, 363, 367, 
562 

Naka, pupil of Kunika, 98, 242-3 
Nala. 14 

Nalakubeia, 175 fn.), 372 
Nalanla Seals, 177, 188 ff., 225-6 
Nainbudiri chanters of hvmns in Kerala, 
249 

Namuci, a Daitya, 419 
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Nana (Nanaiaj, 126, 13o-6. 544 
Nanda, a name of Visnu, 191 
Nanda, the foster father of Krsna, 
421-2, 502 

Nanda, the name of a Naga King, 375 
Nandana, a Yaks a, 539 (u.) 

Nan das, Nava (nine) kings of Magadha, 
321 (n.) 

Nandesvari, a naiiiu of Duiga, 191 
Nandikefavara. the traditmnal author of 
the Abhinayadarpana, 278 
Nandin, Siva's Bull mount, also a 
name of Siva, 153, 159 (n.) 180, 
182, 252, 261, 280, 468-9, 472, 474-5, 
514, 534-6, 545-6, 553-4, 562, 577 
Nandlsvaia, 88, 534 
Nandivaktra, 573-4 

Nandi\ardhana, the Saisunaga King, 97 
Nara, 79, 254-5, 262, 276, 285 (n.), 291, 
391-2, 426, 470 

Narada, 175 (n.), 363, 391, 392 (n.) 
ydrada Pancardtra {Widtadvdja Sani- 
hita Parihsta, 88, 318-9, 322 (n/), 
394-5 

Naras, 276 

Narasimha (Nisimha), 5, 192, 197, 202, 
231,’275, 324, 390-2, 409, 412, 415-7, 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasijfihadeva, a Kalaeuri king, 35, 
570' 

Naiasimhi, a Matrka, 504, 508 
Narayanavatika, W-1 
Narayana Yisnii, 11, 51, 79, 189, 222, 
235, 254, 275-6, 285 (n.), 286, 291, 
305, 386, 389, 391-3, 400, 406-7, 411, 
426, 470, 511, 519, 533, 548, 558. 
576-7 

Narendravinata, 265^ 270 (n.) 
Natanasablia tor 8abha), 472 
Nataiaja (Siva), 258, 275, 279, 281, 
302, 465, 470, 472-3, 475 
Natyasastras, 248, 277-8, 280 472 (ii.) 
474 

Navadurgas, 490 (n.), 500 
Navagraliacakra, 445 
Navagrahas, 324, 429, 441, 443 4, 516, 
561 

Navanlta, an aspect of Ganapati, 357 
Navapatnka, 490 

Nayanars (Nayanmars), Sivabhaktas of 
South India, 26, 80. 303, 314, 319 
(n.), 454 

Nerninatha, the twenty-second Jina, 
563 

Niddesa, 76, 98 

Nidhipati, a name of Kubera, 337, 575 
N-dra (Yoganidra), a secondary god¬ 
dess, 496 
Nike, 9, 149, 309 

Niksuhha, one of the consorts of Surva, 
436-7, 439 

Nllakantha, a form of Avalokitesvara, 
558 

Nllakantha, a name of Siva, 315 
Nirgranthas, 77 
Nirrti, 76, 485. 520, 526, 529 


XiruktatantrQf 271 
Niska, a neck ornament, 289 
Nisiimbha, a Daitya, 504 
Niyamatpur Surya relief, 435 
Nrtya Ganapati, 258, 358, 361, 367 
Nrtvamiu’t'to (of Brahmanieal gods), 
277 

Nrtyamurtis of Siva, 367, 464, 472, 
474 

Nrvaraha. 414-5 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, a type of 
female figure, 373-4 
Xyagrodhasayin, an Avatara of Visnu, 
392 


O 

Old Attic and other schools of Gteek 
Sculptors, 240, 308 
Olympia. 330 


P 

Padigam, 454 
Padma, a Naga, 347 
Padma, a Y^aksa, 339 (n.) 

Padma (PadmavatT, a name of Ylauasa, 
563 

Padmanarttes\ara. a form of Avalokite¬ 
svara , 558 

Padmanabha, a name or incarnation 
of Visn'A, 118 (n.), 142, 391, 407 
Pddrnaniclhi, 105, 528 
Padmapaui, an epithet of Avalokite¬ 
svara, 547, 558 

Padmapurdna, 20, 23, 411-2, 403, 557 
Padniapurusa, 403, 557 
Padinatantra, a I’ancaratra text, 19 
PadmuvatT, the Apsara, 353 
Paduiavatl, the Sasanadevata of Parsva- 
natha, 563 

Padniayoni, a name of Brahma, 407 
PadimnTvidya, 105, 195, 374 (n.) 
Pahlavas, 542-3 

Paippalada, (veison of Alharv^veda), 
337 

PaPas Athene, 9, 371 
Paiicabiahmas (Isanadavah), forms of 
Siva, 235, 479 (n.) 

Paficajana, 300 
Paficaka, a Yaksa. 339 (n.) 

Paficaksara mantra, 453 
Panc-imukha lihga, 461 
Paficaiatra (Bhagavata), 19, 76, 80, 
94. 104, 230 (n.), 231, 236 306, 

388-rO, 393-6, 567, 571 
Pancaratra samhitas, 20, 25-7, 132, 
239, 391-2, 397, 409 ‘ 412-3. 450, 

452, 568 

Pancaratrins, 131, 387, 393-4, 407 
Parirdrthavidyd, a work of LakulTsa, 
451 

Panca^Ilas (of the Vrsnis), 93, 95, 386, 
413 *' 
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Paficopasana, Paficayatana (Pancay- 
atana puja, Pancadevata puja), 0, 
140, 153, -280, 515, 541-2. 544 
Paucika, 339 , 381, 529 
Pand^v^s, 93 (n.), 380, 462 
I'anini, 37, 39-40, 74 76, 85, 337-8, 

351, 448-9 

Pantaleon, the Indo-Gieek King, 111 
Paratnadityabhaktas, 431 
Paraniasaiigatas, 10, 243 
Paramesvara, a name of Siva, 509 
Paramita rules, 230 (n.) 

Parantaka Chola I, 522 
Parasara, 311 (n.), 315 
Parabkara Grhyabutra, 69, 70 (n.) 
Parasurama an Avatara of Msnu, 389, 
302, 419 20 

Para Vasudeva, 132, 386, 396, 403, 419 
l^arendi, Avestan form of Purandhi, 
370 

PaiijaUhara, an Avatara of Visiiu, 392 
Pansadas of Siva^ 362 
Parisadas of Skanda, 356-7 
Parivrajakas, 77 
Par.yas (Pahcamast, 483 (n.) 

Parkham Yaksa 37, 97, 242 (n.J, 291. 
293, 340 

Parnasavarl, the Vajiayana goddess, 
275, 492 

Parsvadas, companions of Yasudeva- 
Vis^u, 389, 420 

Paisvadevata, 233, 291, 361, 366, 107, 
426, 514-5 

Parsvanatha, 254, 563 
Parvatl, 96, 134 (n.). 154, 172, 224, 
253 (n-), 257, 283, 294, 302-4, 355, 
364, 367, 407 467-9. 474-5, 483, 485, 
488, 501-2, 509, 545-6, 553 
Pasu, Pasa and Pati, three categories 
in Saiva systems, 452-3 
Pasupasavimoksana, a Pasupata rite, 
451 

Pasupatas, 128, 230-1, 241 272, 450-2, 
454, 465, 480 (n.), 513,’ 536, 567 
Pasupata Sutras, 230 (n.)^ 451 
l^asupata vrata, 451 

Pasupati, 159, 167, 176, 253, 285, 289, , 
292, 446, 448, 451 | 

Patalasavana, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 ! 
Patanjali, 40 , 76, 85, 337-8, sii, 351, ! 

362 , 395 , 423, 449-50, 522 , 578 ! 

Patna statues, 37, 97, 99, 340 j 

Pausaiiius, 242 ! 

Pergamene School of Greek Sculptors, i 
309 [ 

Phalguni (Purva and Uttara), 137 ' 

Phalguninutra, the Pancala Chief, 137 ! 
Phidias, 241 I 

Philoxenus, the Indo-Greek King, 140, 
438 

Pi-lo-sho-lo, 148 
Pinaki, a name of Siva, 187 
Pi^dika, ten different kinds of, 219 
Pihgala^ an attendant of Surya, 435-6, 
439-40, 525 
Piprahwa vase, 61 


I Pisacas, o86, 538 
Pitamaha, a name of Brahma, 512 
Pitaras, the guardians of the South¬ 
western quarter, 521 
Pithas (PTthiasthanasJ, 83 
Pitrganas (manes), 336 
Plyu&aharana, an Avatara of Visnu, 
392 

Plato, the Bactiian Greek King 140 
Plmy, 309 

Polyclitus, a Greek Sculptor, 2401, 
309, 330-1 
Polynesian, 248 
Poius. 89 

Poseidon. 119, 121, 269 
Poseidon Hippias, 9 (n.j 
Prabandhas, 26 

Prabhakara, a name of Sun god, 576-7 
Prabhakaravardhana, the Pusyabhuti 
ruler of Thaneswar, 431 
Pradvumna, 94, 103-4, 131, 301, 386-7, 
388 (n.), 408-9, 526, 572 
Piahiada, 415-8 

Prajapati^ 13 (n.), 46, 61. 75, 276-7, 
305, 316, 371, 387, 389, 413, 510-3, 
550, 662 
Prajna, 67 
Prakrti, 493. 572-3 
Pralaya Varaha, 415 
Piamathas, 161, 163, 336, 357 
Prainoda, 409 

Prasenajit pillar (E’harhut railing), 348 
Pratardaua, 74 (n.> 

Pratilomas, 453 

Pratimdlaksanam, 315 (n.), 325, 328 
Pratitndlak^sanam by Nagnajit, 16-7, 29, 
326-7 

Pratimdtndnalaksanatn, 311, 317, 333, 
571 

PratimasTda, 210 

Pratyabbiuia School (oi Saivism), 453 

Pratyalulha, a standing pose, 266-7 

Pratyusa, 265, 432, 436, 439, 441 

Praxiteles, 330 

Prdaku, a ^saga, 345, 521 

Proto-Sarasvati, (at Bharhut), 377-8 

Prsna, a Naga, 345 (n.) 

PrthivI, 49 , 64 , 96 , 414-5 , 490 , 560 
Prthu, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 427 
Ptolemy, his leference to Maga Brah¬ 
mans, 441 (n.) 

Pujabhaga, the topmost section of a 
Sivalihga, 458, 460-1 
Puja, its constituent acts, 78 
Pujasilaprakara, 10 
Puimdas. 492 
Pulumayl, 192 

Pimaradheya, a Vedic rite, 60 
Pundariaksa, a name of Vi§nu, 222 
Pundartkatirtha, 88 
Pundnavardhana, 225 
Punyajanas, 337, 445 
Puranas, 13, 20-3, 25 , 27 , 57, 138, 
163,'213, 233, 355, 372, 397, 411, 418, 
421, 429-31, 447, 450, 455, 465, 480, 
492-3, 510, 513, 568 
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Puiamo lore, five topics of 24 
Purandhi, a Tedic goddess, 370, 400 
Purikd-graina-jauapiida, lb>7 
Purnabliadia. a Yaksa, 75-7, 96 
PQrnavarma. o69-70 
Purnea hoard (of Punch-marked coins), 
257, 265, 267 

Puriisa, 316, 391, 493, 509, 572 
Purusadatta, 111 
Purusa-Mahadeva, 576 
Puiusa Karayana, 511 
Piirusasukta, {R-V. X. 90}, 316 
Purvakaranagama^ 31, 365, 377, 383, 
527-8 

Pusan, <97, 371, 428, 441 
Puskalavatl, 111, 119, 257 
Pusti, 30, 368-9, 377, 398, 403-4, 419, 
554 

Piisyamitras, 144 (n,) 

Q 

Quintus Cuitius, 89 


Radha, 422 
Radhika^ 289 

Eaghunandana, the Smarta writer of i 
Bengal, 442 (n.) ! 

RagJinvam^a, 103 (n.), 113 (nj, 477 
Eahu, 298 (n.), 419, 429, 433, 441, 443-5 
Eajagrha, 211, 338, 381 
Eajanya Janapada, Coins of. 111 
Ea'atanalihi, son of Kubera, 337 
Eajghat Beals, 177, 188, 193, 198. 200 * 
EajnT, one of the consorts of Sur\a, 
436-7, 439 - i 

Eajuvula, the Saka Satrap, 96, 110-1 i 
Eajyavardhana, 431 i 

Eaka, the goddess of full moon, 371 1 

Eaksasas, 62-4, 71, 205, 207, 325, 336, 
526 

Eama (Balarama), 338 
Eama Dasarathi (Raghava, Rama, 
Rama Bhanurdhara), 37, 232, 261, 
291, 319 20 324 , 336, 390-2, 413 in.), 
419-21, 492 (n.) 

Ramaka, a Tak^, 339 (n.) 
Ramapurvatapamya Uparmad, 79 
Rdmaijana, 37 (n.). 125, 351, 368, 421, 
492, 520, 527, 535 (n.) 

Ramayana scenes (in lelief), 421 (n.), 
Rambha, a variety of GaurT, 502 | 

Ramesvara cave temple (Ellora), 255 | 

Ram Raz, 17 I 

Ranganatha (Bahgasvami), a name of i 
Visnu, 235, 275, 406 | 

Ranod ((Gwalior State) Inscription, 35 i 

(n*.) 

Rao. T. A. G., 81, 82-4, 107, 213, 228, 
232-3, 239-41. 246, 252-6, 258-61, 
270-4, 280, 286 (n.), 287, 315 317, 
320 (n.), 321 (n.), 322 (n.), 325-6, 
328 (n.), 332 (n.l, 338, 339 (n.), 348 1 


(n.), 355, 357-8 361, 365, 367, 373» 
383, 384 (n.), 397-9, 401, 411 (n.), 
415-7, 419, 440-2, 455, 457, 460 (n.), 
> 463, 466 470-3, 476, 478, 483-4, 
497-8, 516, 518, 522, 524-6, 528, 534, 
536, 552, 553 (n.), 554 
Raphael, 308 

Rjsacitra (same as Alpona), 223 
Rati, wife of Kama, 488, 526 
Ratri, 490 
RatnsOkta, 493 
Raudra Pasupata, 465, 482 
Rauari, a Matrka, 504 
Ravana, 492 (n.) 

Ravananugrahamurti, 484 
Rddhi, prosperity personified, 339, 529 
lievanta, son of Burva, 424, 437, 442 
Rgveda, 11, 39, 42-6,^48, 52-3, 55-6, 58, 
62, 61-5, 67, 71-3, 98 (n.), 163, 217, 
234-5, 276, 289, 310, 370-2, 377, 385, 
429-30. 490-1, 493, 510 513 (n.), 530- 
540, 572, 575 

Rhaliens, Cretan city, 9 (n.) 

Ridhali, 35 

Rohitaka, the country of the YaudHeyas, 
143, 146 

Rsabha, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 
R'^abha, (Rsabhanatba)^ the first Jina, 
235, 562 

Rsiasrnga. 260. 261 (n.), 2G5 
Rucaka, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
Rudia, 44-5, 51-2, 75-6, 86 (n.), 115, 
12f)-8 231, 233-4. 286, 289. 305, 

320 fn.}, 355-6, 363, 368, 395, 429, 
447-9, 4.s7, 4<)6, 535, 575-7 
Riidra, nn aspect of Siirya, 128 
Rndra. his different names in thf* 
:^v(’td.h'atara Vpaui.^ad, 75 
Rudrabhana (same as Pujabhaga), 
458-61 

Rudiadasa, an Audumbara chief, 118 
Rudragupta, tiie Pancala chief, 114-5 
Rudrakanda, the name of a section of 
a pillar, 458 in.l 

Riidraksetia. (near Avanti), 166 (n.) 
Riidiainantia, 382 
Riidraraksita, 180 

Riidrasena 1, the Vakataka King, 143 
(n.\ 

Riidra-8iva, 51. 64 76, 115, 127-8, 231, 
2^6. 363, 448, 451-2, 476, 495 (n.l 
Rndrayamala, 22 
Rukkhacetiyas, 4 
Rukminl. 386, 422 

Rilpamandayia. 23, 31, 32 (n.), 358, 361, 
377, 388 (n). 401, 410-2, 417, 426, 
460-1, 516, 527-8, 558, 574 
Riini, a type of Bliairava, 466 


S 

^abdfikalpadruma, 228, 271. 373 (n.) 
Sadakhvas, five in number, 478-9 
Sadasiva, 552 (n.), 574 
Sadasivaniutti (of STva), 465 
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Skddsivatattvas (Siva-Siiclakhyas), 478, 
479 (n.) 

hailliauamala, 24-5, 558 
Sadhyas, 336, 338, 367 
Sadvimsa Brdhmana, 68 
Sadyojata, an aspect of 8iva, 228, 478, 
479 ( 11 .), 480 (n.) 

8adyojata and other four aspects of 
6iva, 460, 573 
Sahasialihgas, 459-60 
Saliasrara, 494 

Saisunaga royal statues(?), 37, 97 
Sa’ta, son of Mandana, 23 
8aiva Agamas, 25-6, 239, 452, 457, 
464-6, 479 (n.), 480 
!Saiva(s), 5 (n.), 6, 19-20, 83, 140, 152, 
180, 182-3, 185, 188-9, 233, 236, 243, 
265, 339 394-5, 452-5, 464-6, 477-9, 
481, 484-5, 488, 500 (n.), 513, 519, 
544 6, 555^ 559 
Saicusamayancriy 274 
8aivasiddliantins, 479 (n.) 

8aka(s), 94. 265, 542-3 
Sakalddhikara^ 17 

8akambhail, one of the names of 
Durga, 490 

Sakapiiiii, an early Yedic commentator, 
385 

Sakra, 101, 287, 433 (n.), 441, 523, 558 
yakta (8aktism, 8akti worship), 6, 83, 
133, 140, 166, 171-2, 187, 197, 265, 
373, 465, 469, 481, 491-5, 500, 560 
(n.) 

8akta Tantras, 25, 27, 239 
Sakti, 230, 274, 355, 370, 377, 393, 395, 
477, 489 flf., 552, 567 
8aktis (five, of 81va), 236, 479 (n.) 
8akti-Ganapati, 358, 361 
8aktipTthas, 194-5, 508 
Saktyatman, an Avatara of Yisnu, 391 
8akunas, 207 
Sakyamuni (Gotamal, 76 
8akyas, 230, 274 
8ala, 354 

8alagiama(s), 82-3, 88, 91, 394, 453 
Halene, Greek moon goddess, 438 (n.) 
ISamanfiaphalasiitta {-dntd), 253 
Samurdhgana Siitradhara, 19, 209 
Sdmaveda, 66, 68. 572 
Sdmacidh-dna Brdhmana, 521 (n.) 
SamKa, 94, 104, 206,‘301, 386, 430-1, 
434 (n.) 

8ambaditya, 431 
Sdmhapurdna, 430 

5i>ambhu (^amkaia), a name of Siva. 

230, 448, 513 
8ambhudeva, 453 

Samhara (a type of Bhairava'i. 466 
Samha^amiirtis (of $iva), 234 
Samiddhesvara Siva, 34 
Samjna, one of the consorts of Surya, 
429, 442, 548 

Samkaracarva. 39, 74, 253 (n.). 356 
’(n.), 357, 495 

Samkaradatta, seal found at Bhita. 190 
Samkaradigvijaya Kdnja, 354 (n.) 


Samkarsana, 10, 91, 94, 103-4, 131, 
300, *302, 306, 347, 386-7, 388 (u.), 
393, 408-9, 412, 423, 424 (n.), 572 
Sajrikarsana-Yasudeva, 91 
Sanuidiagupta, 10, 110 (n.) 116, 13^ 

265, 303 * 

Satn i/ak-iSambuddhabhasita-Pratinidlaks- 
anam, 332 

8amyukta hastas, 278 

Sarnyukta Xikdya, 343, 433 (n.) 

8ani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 443-4 
Sutrapitakajy 380 
Sanaka, 418 

Sanatkumara, 363, 392 (n,), 419 
Sanatkiimdra Vdstu^astra, 18 
San dim, 35 

Sam (Saturn)^ 311, 429, 441, 443-4 
Sahjaya^ 300 

Saiikha, a Yaksa, 339 (n.l 
Sankha (and Padma) nidiii, 105, 179-80, 
311-2, 3-14, 369, 528 
Sankhapak, a Naga, 347 
Sankhapurusa, 403, 538 
Saukhya and other four systems, 459 
Sdhkhyayana Brdhmana^ 447 
Sdhkhydyana Grhyasdtra, 491 
Sankhya and Yoga s\stems of philo¬ 
sophy, 453, 493 

Sanmukha, the Upasaka of tlie thir¬ 
teenth Jina, 562 

Saniiinkha (Karttikeya), 361-5^ 577 
Santana, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati^ 357 

Santmatmaii, a name of Buddha 
Avataia ot YYsnu, 289, 392 
Santinatlia, the sixteenth Jina, 562 
Saptaraatrka, 185-6, 231, 274, 361, 4S2, 
491, 505, 563 
Saptaratnas, lOS (n.i 
Saptar'^is, 14 (u.), 324 
Saiahha, Saiabhesamuiti (of Siva), 5, 
231, 275, 4b6, 488 

Saraddtilaha Tantra, 22, 361 (n.), 550-1 
harana, 93 
Saranath Buddha, 6 
Saranath. sculptural and areliitecturai 
pieces from, 33 

Saranyu, Tvastar's daughter, 430 
Sarasvata, 13 (n.) 

Sarasvati, 30, 265, 287, 303-4, 324, 
358, 368-9, 371, 376 (n.), 377-80, 
398, 490, 515-6, 518, 532, 559, 561 
Sdrasvatlijri Silpasdstra, 18 
8arngadeva, 442 
Sarpabali, 346 
Sarpas, 336 

Sarva, a name of Rudia-Siva, 448, 449 
(m), 529, 575 

Sarvabhaoina and other types of rulers. 
287 (n I 

Sarvadar^anasamgraha, 451 
Saivasama and other types of Mamisa- 
Iingas, 459 
Sarvastivada, 380 
Sarvatata, 91-3 
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Sarvavarman^ the Maukhari king, 452 

(u.) 

6asa, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
Sasanadevatas, 284, 561-5 
Ba^anastaihbhas, 103 (n.) 

Sasahka, 152, 271, 569 
Sasahkasekhara, a name of Siva, 180, 
466 

Sasthl, also called Skandamata, 384 
’(n.> 

Sa^vati, 64 

Satakratii, a name of India, 277 
Salapatha Brdhmanaf 55, 61, 139, 154 
(m), 316, 371, 386, 389, 417, 428, 
448, 511, 513 (n.) 

Satarudriya, 234, 447-8, 487, 576 
Satcakrabheda, 494 
8atl, 83, 495 (n.) 

Battvata vidlii, 409 
Sdttvata Samhitd^ 391 
Battvatas, 77 (n.) 

Batya and other Yiigas, 229 
Satyabhama, one of the wives of 
Krsna, 422 
Baubhuti, 155 

Saundarya^aharif a Tantric text, 469, 
495 

Saura, 6, 140, 230 (n.), 238, 430, 500 
(n.), 544, 551 
Sauradharma, 138 (n.) 

Saurasdn'tra^ 568 
Savaras, 492 

Bav tr, 13 (n.), 138, 371, 428-9 
Bavitrl, 287, 514-6, 518 
Bayana, 53, 57, 59, 63-4, 575 
Sayana (types of images), 264 
BenahastI, 101 

Benas (of Bengal), woi shippers of 
Badasiva, 7, 11, 243, 478 
Sesanaga, 103, 324, 346, 349, 392 (n.i 
Sesasavanamurti {of Yismi), 235, 275, 
*406^, 426, 538 
Bhermadevi temple, 261 
Bibae (Sfboi), 449 

Sicyonian School (of Greek art), 331 
Siddhantasastray 453 
Siddhartha, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Biddhas. 101, 218, 325, 336, 367 
jSilappadigaram, a Tam4 text, 522 
Silathambha, 103 (n.) 

SUparatna, 19, 23, 31, 216, 221 (n.), 
223, 226 , 227 (n.V, 324, 325 (n.), 
328 347, 348 (n.), 361 (n.), 417, 443, 
516; 527-8, 532-3, 571 
Silpasastra(sb 82, 310. 332 
BimhanMa Lokesvara, 24, 284, 558 
Binivali, a Vedic goddess, 371 
Birima devata, 100, 258^ 265, 369 
Sisiresvara temple, 481 
S'snadevas, 41, 62-3, 71 
Bita, 37, 261, 421 

Bitala, the goddess of smallpox, 25. 
383 

BTtalanath, the tenth Jina, 517, 562 
Biva, 5, 8, 10, 14, 24, 38, 51, 64, 75-6, 
79, 84. 86-9, 96 (n.), 99, 101-3, 109, 


112-31, 134 (n.), 135-6, 141, 149, 
152-61, 164-7, 176, 179-91, 198, 200, 
224, 228, 230-2, 234-8, 243-4, 248, 
250-5, 257-8, 260, 265-6, 271, 274-5, 
277, 279-81, 284-7, 289-90, 292, 295, 
300-5, 324 338, 341, 344, 352, 355-6, 
359, 362-4; 367 , 370, 382 , 386, 393-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 429, 441 (n.), 
444, 446 ff., 493, 495, 497, 500, 502, 
504, 508-10, 5i2 5, 519, 522, 525, 
528-9, 534-6, 542-53, 555, 558-9, 562, 
567, 573-4, 576 
Bivabbadra, 495 
B-vabhagavatas, 76, 449-50 
Bivabhaktas, 27, 486 
Bivadasa, the Audumbara chef, 118 
Buadatta, 110-1 

Bivaduti (also called Dull), 33-4, 504, 
507 

Bivaganas, 189, 469, 472, 535, 546 
Bivalihgas, 5, 36 (n.), 84, 152-3, 169. 

179. 181 3, 187-8 , 202 , 232, 235, 
244, 279, 285, 394, 454-7, 459, 461, 
502, 508-9, 519, 536, 545, 565 (a.) 
Bival hgas (on coins), 113-4 
Siva-Lokesvara, 547, 554 
Siva Mahdpuranay 536 
Bivaniegha, Maharaja Gautamlpntra 
184. 197 
Bivaniitra, 242-3 
Biva-rar\atl gold plaque, 224 
Biva-Pasupati, its prototype, 41, 270 
Sivapiira (Baivapuia), 449-50 
Bivaiaksita, copper seal of, 119-20, 125. 

158,'190. 238. 267, 287, 402 
Sivasainnynncri, 274 
Biva-Bilkantlia, 450 
Si-yU'ki, 89 

Bkanda, 85, 103, 106-7, 117, 140, 144-6, 
199, 2U0, 265, 301, 304, 321 (n.). 338, 
356, 362-5, 464, 562, 576-7 
Bkandagupta, 413 (n.), 431 (n.‘, 
Skandapurana, 23, 133, 138 (n.) 166 
(n.), 182 

Brnarta(s), 6, 153, 541-2, 545 
Bmrtis, 6, 22, 90, 430, 541 
Boclasa, the Baka Satrap 93 95-6, 110-1 
Soma, 43, 73, 371, 429, 520-1 
Somananda, 453 
Somapura, i?25 

Borna-Bkaiidaiiiuiti (of Biva), 464, 470 
Boinesvara Bhulokanialla, the Calukya 
king, 18, 215 
Boniesvara temple, 481 
Bophvtes, 155, 156 (n.) 

: Boiirasenoi, an Indian tribe, 77 
[ Bpanda Bchool, 453 
' Spanda&dstra, 453 

j Sphulmgmi, one of the seven tongues 
; of Agm, 491 
i Brailsa, 435 

1 BraY;kstT, 225, 242, 256, 375, 481 
Breyanisanatha, the ieventh Jina, 562 
Bri, a variety of GaurT, 502 
BiT Caitanya, 25 

Sildham, a Biib-Vyuha of Visnn, 411 
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fill Kumara. the author of Silparatfia 
10, ‘21h, -228, 325 (n.) 

J^n-Laksiiu (SrulevI), 30. 47, GO, 105, 
111, 129, i;i:i-4, 156, 193, 196-7, 304, 
324 , 358 , 368-74 , 376-7 , 387, 398. 
403-4, 406, 419, 433, 496, 545, 554, 
561 

5^rT-Pancaini. 370 

^rlpati, an Avatara (jf Vi^nu, 392 
8n->ukta, 47, 131, 372 
.^rlfaitranidhi, 34. 365. 532-3 
,Si)vaj.^navas. 393 
j^flvat^a, 201, 200 (u.), 515 
8rTvatsa-8iT icons?, 376 
8i'utailevat‘ds, 377, 5()1 
Stauakunda, 195 

STbalavrksas, lOO. 113, 118. 171 
Srhanu, a name oi 8iva, 162 
Sthanaka type o{ images, 264 
Sthanas, nine in mirnt)er, 2fj7 11. 
Sthapati, 14-5 
Stohaeu*^, 80^ 120 

Stone rings and discs^ 170-3, 177, 480 
Subhadra, sister of Krsna, 133, 211 
Subhadia, tlie Apsara. 353 
Siibiabmanva a name of Kiirttikeva, 
255, 291, 362. 363 in.), 364-5, 367, 
470, 562 

SurTloma, the Yaksu, 106, 342, 349 
Sudarsann, {Siuhisaml), tiu’ VaksinT, 
100, 260. 3G0 
Sndarsana cakia, 137, 152 
Sudarsana jpeisonilieil), 538-9 
Snddhasaivas, 452, 165, 178-0 
Sndhiimiavauia, one ol tiie s(‘von 
tongues OL Agm, 101 
Sudraka, 363 
Sudias, 453 

Sukhasanamurti (of 8iva). 161 
.'>»/»/« Yafurcfda, 514 
Sukra, Daitvaguru, 301, 418, 129. 

443-4, 517 

8ukra (Venus), a graha, 

^^nkramtisdra, 22, 37, 78 (n.), 82 (n.), 
209 , 240 , 307 , 312 (n.), 317 
Sulobita, one of tbe seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

56, 316 

Siimana, a Yak^sa, 339 fn ) 

8umbha, the demon, 504 
Sundaramnrti, a South Indian 8aiva 
saint, 454 

Snnga, 97-8, 161, 172, 177, 194, 221 
(n.), 248, 280, 292-3, 297, 303, 340. 
393, 489 , 

Siipannas (Snparnas), 77, 336 
Snpava.sa (SnpravasaK a Yaksa, 100. 
342 

Sjtprabhrda, Suprahhpdfiqama, 20. 31. 

32 fn.), 211, 273. 358, ,365, 38.3 459, 
516, 527-8 

SnpratTka, 530-1, 534 
Snrendra, 14 

Surva, 5, 30-2, 19. 76-7. 96 (n.) 106. 
125, 130, 137-m, 206. 230, 233. 238. 
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•242, 265, 286, 289-90, 294, 296, 304 
321 (n.), 324, 363, 368, 385 395, 401 
(n.), 418, 425, 428 If., 500, 510, 513, 
515-6. 520, 525, 530, 536, 545, 547-52, 
561, 567, 576-7 
Suryamitra,*!!!, 130, 432 
^ Surya-Xarayana, 548,’ 551-2, 554 
Surijaprajnapti^ an old Jaina ti^xt, 98 
Snryasatalii. 130 
Suia, 2l 
SutragrahT, 14-5 

Snrvavatcas, the Gandharva, 351 
Suvarceasa, one (d the consorts of 
Sraya, 436-7, 139 
S\adhihlhniia, 494 (a.) 

S\a]ia, (f'lnsorl of Agni, 524 
S^aja, a Xaga, 345, 521 
S\.imL ^lahasemi, a iiuine of Ixartti 
Iceya, 363 

8\'ania, lUie oi the siv .ispecls of (lana- 
patj, 357 

S\ast ka, a Naga. 143 (n.) 

Svayamhhu, a name of Brahma, 13 
(m), 513 

S\ayam]diu (Sva\amhliuvai lingas. 84, 
458 

8\etadvl|)a, 3L4 

Sndii^raiat,} riHinj.sad, 39, 71-5, 128 
147-S 

S\<‘i ivat, a ii.iiiie (if India. 118, 150 (a.l 
Svetd\atalaj a, .i suhinh ol Kanisa, 9, 
148 

Svitra, n Xaga. 315. .521 
Svn?7ni dataka, J.S-| 

S\hnta 9 in.) 


T 


Tacitus, 58 
Taimata, 315 (n.j 

Taiftinija ijanifaha, 480 (n ). 191 

576-71 

Taittmiia Pi rah nut no, 389 , 491 
Tiuttirlifa SamfiiUi, 60, 61 (n.), .‘1.89. 
521, 576 

Taittiuvaka school. 67 
TaitUnija Epuu/svn/, 371 
Takan. 35 
Taksaka, 15, 345-7 
Taladluaja, :188 (n.), 124 
Talas, 312, 315 ft. 

T.dasamsphntita, a dance mode, 46.5 
Tamha<!, 2 

TTi ndacalal na, 2 r9 {'n.), 280 
Tdndiju lor Pancuvimsa Mahahnl- 
Jtnuina), 68 

Tantras. 19, 22, 25, 27, 29, 239, 560 (n.) 
T(inirit.<iftra, 22, 265 

Tiintnk (Tantrieism. Tautn.sm), 2.50, 
256, 460, 494-5. 50t»-7, 509, 561 |n./ 
Tiira, 26.5, 192, .560 in.) 

Tiiiakaii. n name of Snhrahmanva 361 
367 ' ’ 
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Tarantuka, 344 
Taiksya, 42U 530, 53:2-3 
Taruna GanapaU and other icono- 
graphic tjpes of Gane^sa, 35b 
Tathagatab, *263 

Tatpurusa, an afepect ol 228, 46(h 

476, *478, 573 

Telepfuib, an Indo-Gi^ek King, 438 
Terainha (TetanibT). 35, 120 (n.) 
Terambipa!a, 35 (n.). 120 m.j 
Thani, 35 

lirasoiiaji, a Naga, 345, 52i 
Tirthamkara^i, 26. 264, 2V)5. 301, 561-2 
lirthikas, 83 

Tirujnana&arnbandha, tho 8aiva Saint, 
5 (n.), 454 

Tondaiadipodi, an Alvar, 382 
Toramana, tlio Hiina king, 413 
Tot ala, a variety of GanrT, 502 
Trailokyamohana, 532 
Trairasika, a variety of Sivahnga, 459 
Trayi, also known as Vedavidya. 496-7 
Trika system, 453 

Trim art!, 124, 231. 476, 510, 540. 552, 
574 

Tripura, a \ariety of Gaurl, 502 
Ti2purabhairavT, 509 
Tripiirasiiiidarb 460 
Tripurasura, jTripurantakamuiti), 486- 
7, 519 

Trisala, MahavTra's mother, 372 
Trita, a Vedic deity, 43 
Trivikrama, 234, 392, 403, 411, 417-0 
Trsa, a .secondary goddess^ 406 
Tvasta (TvastarK 14, 46, 371, 429-30 
Tyche, 127. 136. 148 in.), 155, .543 


U 

Ubhaya Varaiiamina MfirleT, 561 
Uccaisravas, 372 
Udayagin Jama <_a\es. 238. 281 
Udayag n Suiya relief, 238 
Udayl, tbe king of Magadha, 97 
Uddehika Coins. 432 
Udita, 207 

Uditacarva, the Pasnpata teacher, 214, 
451 

Pdumbaraka, a villnge, 187 
Tgra, 265 

Ugra, one of tlie eight names of Pndra, 
448 

Ujjavinl. coins of, 109-12, 114. 117, 
119 (n.), 141. 149-51. 153. 156, 165. 
200, 244, 265, 270. 535 

TTj5T\o. 

Uma.’sS 126-7. 136. 155, 172, 181, 
202 . 2^5. 289. 324. 450, 456 (n.5, 464, 
466-70, 477, 484, 486. 491. 502. 519, 
544-5 

T"ma-Dnrga-ParvatT-VindhyavasinT. 76 
TTma- HaimavatT, 491 
Finsi-Mahesvara reliefs. 172, 350, 161, 
469. 545 

Umanandn Dhairava. 81 ('n.') 


Umapati, a name of 8iva, 446 
Tmarda, token Jiioney coined at, 156 
L masahitatmiirtij, 464, 466, 468 
I masaktra, 573-4 
rtimaivilakkatHf 473 
Uiimatta Bhairava, 466 
Unmatta l ecliista, one of the six as- 
})ectb o( Ganapati, 357-58, 361 
rpamanui, a sage, 456 (ii.» 
rpamitesvara. a Pasnpata Acarya, 211 
["pananda, the Naga king, 375 
rpamsads, 66 8, 08 (n.) 

Up-puranas, 2U-1 
1 pasakas. 561-2 
Cpatrnya, 345 in.; 

Pragas, 325 

r^a (fsas), 49-50. 60, 2t>5, 429, 432, 
436, 439, 44J, 490 

Tsahhadata, -on-in-law of Nahapaiia, 
515 

t sanas. 13 (ii.) 

Tsmita. 354 

rstrapada, a Yaksa, 134 
[Vpala, 14, 16-7, 21. 28, 205 tn.), 230 
(n.), 250-1. 274. 286 (m), 29U (n.i. 
311 in.), :3i2 (n.i, 314-5, 317-8, 325, 
327-S, 451 in.i, 459 m.), 504, 516, 
565 (n.). 566 (n.j, 567-8 
Pitamadatta. Hi 

I ttarddhiidynua Sfttrn, a Jaina text 
561 

ritaradikpati. an epitliet of Kuhera, 
337 

I ff<irahd))iihfi(f(ima, 280 in.), 286 fn.), 
318. 36! in. , .365 


y 

\ a< the Vedic goddess of speeth, 

7.3 i!M. 491*1 

Vag<le\T. 377 

\agls\aia, an A\atara of Visnn, 
341-2 

Nainn. a m.ine of Agni, 576 

Vaija\antd, 86 

\ a Paficaratra text, 

•20. 26. 29-30, 78. 264, 313-5, 319, 
320 tiL), ,321 In.) 323-4. 327-8, 330, 
306-<), 403-4, 415,’ 417-8 

A aik'Jintha, a type of Visnn image. 
101, 400 

^amitevn, a name of Ganula, 530 

VainavakT, a Ylatrka, 504 

VaK'cana. a DlivanT Buddha, 262 

VajsalT. 196. 225‘ 

Vaisnava, 6, 10 20, 22. 26, 76, 83, 
116, 131, 140, 171. 179, 185, 1^-03, 
201, 222 , 231-2 235 . 275 , 339, 386, 
388. 300. 304-8, 406. 412-3, 416, 
419, 122. 126, 465, 500 (n ), 519. 
563, .537, .530, 544. .552. 554, 556 
In.), 557 In,'* 

VaisnavT, a Matrka, 34. 137. 502, 
^ 504-6 

A^lisna^T-^5aktl. 5(>2 
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Vaisrava^a, a name of Kubera, 14, fcjb, 
9B ( 11 .), 1U5, 337*9, 341-2, 521-2, 
559 

Vaibvanara, a name oi Agni, 57(3-7 
Vajapeya, a Vedic sacrifice, 00 
\ iijdifaneyl Samhitd (of the Siihla Yattir- 
veda), *234, 447, 491, 575-0 
Vajrabaliu, an epithet of Yedic Kudra, 
52 

Vajrapani, 122, 553 
Vajra (per'sonihed). 9, 537 
Vajia.saua, 82, 202, 343, 379, 531 
Vajra, son ot An luddha, 21, 573 
Vajiayana, 23-5, 221 (n,j, 228 (u.), 
243, 259, 204-5, 207, 272, 275, 492, 
495, 501 (n.>, 540, 553-9, m 
Vajrayoginl. 5(30 (n.) 

YallT, 307 

Yalli-Kalyanasuiidaiaiiiuui, a lonu ot 
Subrahinanya, 3(55 , 30 7 
Yalmikl, 37 

Yamadeva, one of llie hve aspects ot 
iSiva, 228, 400, 470, 473, 479 (ii.), 
430 (n.), 573 

Aauiadeva, a Yedic 54 
A’aniana, Ayatara ol Yisnu, 234, 324, 
385, 390-2, 412. 417-9' 

V d m a nai)u rd na, 133 
Yauaprasthas, 00 
Yauaspati, 207 

Yaraha (Boaij incainaliou ut Vi-^nu, 
192, 324, 349, 339-92, 409, 412-5 ’ 
Yaiahaniihii'a. 10, 21, 23-9, i 49, 190, 
204, 230, 240, 250-1, 257-3, 27i, 
280, 28990, 294, 290. 300. 311-2. 
319, 321, 320-3. 340 in.), 451. 502, | 
504, 523 I 

Vaidhaijurdna, 391. 430 
A^aralil, a Matrka, 34, l35-(i. 50^ 0 
Yarddhaki, 14-5 
Yarnii, 148 
A'arro, 58 

Yaruna, 44, 49. 52-3, 57, 09, 73, 75, 
17(5, 339, 371, 413, 485, 520-1, 525-7 
Yaruna, an aspect of 3uiya. 423 
\ aruua the Yaksa of the Jma 
Munisuvrata, 562 
A arnni, a Matrka, 504 
Yas shka, 103 (n.) 

Yasislha, 13-4, 10 
Yastusastras, 14-0 

Yastusastroj>adebakas, 11, 10, 18. 28 
A’astuvidya, 200 j 

A’abiideva, 10, 70-7, 85, 92-5, 101-4. 
112, 147, 128-9, 131-2 137. 154, 

191-2. 219, 224, 231. 235, 270, 300-1, 
305-(5, 319 (n.), 370, 380. 380-90, 
393, 395, 400, 408-9, 420-1, 123, 
538, 541, 568, 572. 577 
Yasudeva, hU five-fold tonus, 80, 337 
A'asudeva, Krsnu’s fatlier, 108 
Yasudeva-Karavana-Yisnu. 51, 337-9. 

393, 400 

A^asudharu (A^abundhara). 500 
A^asugupta, 453 I 

A^asuH. 346. 521, 573 1 


j N'asu I’avaka (Agnil. 393 
j A’abupujya, the t^^elfth Jma^ 502 
i AabUiucij the Gandharva, 351 
\ A a-'Us, 333 

A’ata (the Zoioasinau wind god), 527 
: \'atapatiasayin, a fouu of Yisnu, 275 
Vatuka Biiaiiava, 121 
Vdtulatantru, 230 (n.), 451 (n.) 

Ya\u. 45 . 49 . 75 . 233 , 339, 385 , 413, 

, 435, .320-1, 527-9 

i Vdyupmdna, 15 (n.), 330 , 3^)(J 
i A'edagarblia, 496 
AYdauta-. 390 
I YtHiania-Saivas^ 452 
J A edas, 13, 43, 45-0. 54. 03, 74, 233, 
335. 345, 335, 418, 427, 452, 513, 

, 5 0). .5(57. 572 

j Yedavid, an Avatara ot Visnu, 392 
j Vrdavidya, 197 

Yedasyasa, an Avataia ot Yisnu, 390-i 
A’eimgopala, 123 
Venus, 341 
X'e^alas, 325, 338 

\i’nlia\a(s). 330. 383-9 393, .390-7, 412, 
420 

YiL)ha\a-Sainkaisana, 393, 423 
VibhaxasLi, 53(0 531 (n,), 534 
\9 l aiasauikan, a 3ival)liakta, 435 
Viclugiiiina. ihc old name of Bhitu, 
201 

A’ldhata, a name oi B’lahiim. 445, 512. 
55U 

Wdisa. 241. 395 

A’ldudhaka (and A'lrupaksaj, two ol 
I ibe foiii Maharajas, 85 
j A’ldutaiha. 93 
I AAd\adevTs, 377, 501 
AYdvadbaras, 101, 204, 231-2. 293, 330. 

307-3, 379, 400-7, 427, 485, 501, 519 
\ nlvadhideva, an Avatara oi Visiiu, 
.391 

N'lghnantaka, 275, 325 (n.|. 355 
A’lglmaiaja. 275, 325 (n.), 355 
AAghneoa, 275, 325 (u.), 355 
Yigluiesvail, one ol the consoits of 
Ganapali. 35S 

Aihahgama, an Avatara ut A’lsnu, 391 
Ahlraugama. a name of Gariida, 529 
A^ijayamiira. a chief ot Ayodiiya, 141 
Ah:a\amilra, the uprucu-ra/u, 509 
AAkiamasilu monasteiy, 330 
Ximalanatha, tlie thirteenth Jina, 5(>2 
A'inuiiiavasi, a class of Jain a deities 
menii*)neil jn daina texts, 501 
A'tma (XVemai Kadph ses. 94 
A'Tnadliaja-Baksuiamfnti (ol 8iva). 
303, 405, 433 

AArata, Garuda’s mother, 530 
AAnri\aka(s), 200. 231, 249, 355 
380 

X'iuri, .308 

A'indliyalaili, (<^ueen ot Bail. 419 
AApracitf, ttie A*.ma. 343 
A’Tiabhadia, an aspect of SI^a. 364, 
405. 432-3, 505 
AAraj. 337 
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VirajakHctia (ai Jajpur, Oii'r&u). 5UT 
\'Iras, 386, 420, 423 
Alraj^aivas (Lin^a\al'^), 314 (n.), 40i 
Virayasas, tho Kauluta chief. 132 
Viroeana, fathei ot Bah, 418 
Virudaka, 1!», 342, 521 
Yirupaksa a Naga king, 346, 521 
A'irupaksa, a name of 6.va, 465, 482, 
558 ’ 

A'lrupaksa, the king of the Kak^as, 526 
Ahsakha, 85, 265, 338, 362, 364 
A’isala, the iatlier of Takhaka. 345 
Ahsnu. 5, 10, 13, 26, 30, 15 (u./, 46. 
51, 54 (II,), 60 <n,), 76, 84, 88, 02, 
102-3, 112, 116-7, 124-5, 128-32, 137, 
152, 154, 158, 165, 188-93, 197, 
218-9, 222, 224, 230 2, 234-5. 250, 
254, 261, 264, 270-1, 274-6. 283. 
285-6, 289-91, 297-8, COU-i, *304-5, 
319 (n.), 324, 341, 314, 347, 349. 352, 
355 (n.). 367-8, 370-3. 377. 382, 

385 tf., 429, 434, 441, 443, 

446, 456 (n.), 462-3, 466 471, 

475-6, 181-5, 188, 193, 195 (n.i, 

497, 500, 502, 501, 510-3 515, 519, 
521, 525, 529. 532-4, 538-40, 544-6, 
548-9, 551-2, 555-9. 566 (n,), 567, 
576-7 

A'iNnu, an aspect ot Sfina, 428-9, 

Visnubliaga, one of the three sections 
of a 6tvalihga, 458 
A'lsnubhakta^, 382-3 
Vhsniidharmaj 21 

Vi.snudliartnottara, 20 3, 31 JOf), L3S, 
*206-7, 217, 221. 223. 229, 250 in.), 
251 (n.), 267-9, 277-9, 282, 33tl, 
341-8, 354, 358. 361, 3/4, 3/7, 383, 
109, 111, 417, 125, 137, 111-3, 503, 
523-7, 529. 533, 53t), 539, 571. 571 
Visnukanda, 158 (n.) 

Ahsnuloka, 222 

Xhsnu-Lokesvara, 554. 555 (a.) 
Ahsnupada, 189-90, 202 
Ahsnupada Hvami-Naiayaiia, (ciuplc 
'seal of, 191 

Ahanupattas, 171, 221, 112 
VtsnupuTdna, 43, 235. 290, 125, 516 
Ahsnuraksita, 196 
Ahsnusahasranarnu, 355 (n i 
Visniisamh.itd , 214 
A’isnu-l^arhgin, 10 
* Ahsnu-is \a-Lokesvaia, 555 In.i 
A*ihnu\ardhan, 512 
Visntiyasa, a name of Kulkm. 125 
A’isnvanugraha- or {.'akiadammiuiU 
(of Siva), 232 
X'isvabhO, 14 

Yisvo.k(irmdvatdra SCistni iVi,<nihar^nd 
Sdstra, Visvakarniahlpa), 17. 31, 

107, 373, 441 

A’isvakarma (Ahsvakarinan). 14. 17-8, 

204, 241', 276. 429, 510, 548 
Visvaksena. Ahsnu’s Dvarapala, 166, 
*484 

Visvaksena Scimhita, u Pancaratra text, 
’393 


\ i4\amitLa, 117, 121-2, 237, 250, 257 
A’is\amiUa, the young E’ralimana, 121 
Vis\ariici. one of the sexeu tongues of 
Agm. 491 

A’lsvarupa, an Avatara of Ahsnu, 391, 
426. 557 
A’lsvasiasta. 14 
Ahsvdstha, 14 
Ahsvav.d, 11 
Aisvesvara. 88 
A itatba, 207 

A'lttapati, an epithet of Kubeia, 520 
Ahvasvat (Ahvanhant, A vest an form). 
428, 430 

Vivakamitra, the apiaca-raja, 569 
A>8^bha, an e[)ithet ot some A^edic 
gods. 535 

AYsavahana (-murti of Siva), 464, 468 
A'r-pni Kajanya clan, coins of, 131, 132 
(n.), 386 
Ahsnis. 93, 95 

Vrsnivlras (Pahea Vrsniviias), 94. 

’ 104, 386 
A'llra. 45-6. 59 
A'yaghrabala, 199 

AYakhyana-Baksinainut ti (ul Snat, 
465. 470-1 

A'yantara devatas, 101, 236, 265, 335 
if., 395 (n.), 561 
Ahasa, 13, 18, 356. 393 
Vj/dsa-bh-usjfa, 270 

AAuiias fCaturvvuhas, A'"yuha\ada), 91, 
^ 104, 236, 306, 387-9, 393, 396-7, 
103, 107-9, 412, 419-20, 572 
A\\ Li 1 1 a - Samkar^na, 393, 123 

W 

W LMua (Whnia) Kadj/hises. 38, 91, lHh 
119-22, L53, J98, 213, 257. 265, 283, 
294, 535, 543 

X 

Xciiocralcs, 3 L 9 


Y 

A'a|na (Ahjhapiirusa), an Avataia of 
X iriuu, 390-1, 525 
A^ajiladatta, 185 
X’ajL!a\alkAa. the sage. 6, 125 
X'ajna\aralia, 115 
y(~iti)dV(il]rij(i,sinri}, 354-5. 511 
yajriaialkijasufra. 143 
yaiurveda, 16, 66, 68, 231, 315 117, 

514. 521, 572 

Yaksas. 4, 37, 77, 85-6, 89, 97-100, 102. 
h)6, 148, 150-1, 175 (n.t, 203. 212 
fn.), 252. 254 261 (mi. 291. 293, 
297, 324-5, 336-41, 349, 351, 354, 
35(h 362 , 369 , 395, 102, -110, 423, 
^ 517,^ 521, 529, 561-2. 575 
A aksesa and otlier names of Kubera. 
337, 372 
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ViikMiiIs, 1, OU-lUO, 105, ill 150-1, 
150, -254, 200, 201-3, 295, 297, 
338-47, 349, 351, 354, 350 302, 309. 
395 (n.), 501 

Yaiiia, 13 (n.), 18, 75, 127, 185, 437, 
442, 485-7, 520-1, 525-0, 547 
Vamalarjuna, 175 
Yainari, 559 
Yarn!, a Matrka, 504 
Yamuna, 34, 77, 270, 353, 414, 421, 
526 

Yantra.^, 82-3, 171, 489 
Yaska, the author of Nirukta, 49, 50 
(n.), 54, 57. 63, 05, 233, 428 
Yasoda, 421-2, 502 
Yasodhannan, 512 
YaUidhanas, 218 


Yaudlievas, 100, 109, 117 (ii.), 140-3, 
362 

Yoga, 19, 103-4, 452-3 
Yogadaksinamurti (of 8Ua), 405, 470 
Yogasanamurti {of Visnu), 405, 534 
Yogasthanakainrati (of Vistm). 403 
Yoginlb, 04 in number, 400, 501 
Yonikuiida. (at Bhimastliana), 495 
Y^idhisthira, 204 


Z 

I Zeus. 9, 3.S (n.'i, 148-9 , 238 , 302 . 300, 
371, 373, 537 
Zeus-Imlra, 537 
Zoroa&trian, 292, 527, 514 
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